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Tne author of this curious little piece of 
naval biography, has, upon the whole, per- 
formed the task which he assigned to himself, 
in a temperate, though not in a very impartial, 
manner. He has not at all times steered even- 
ly between the two extremes, which are in ge- 
neral equally remote from the truth, and which 
either hold up the hero as a demigod, or exe- 
erate him as a fiend. There was a time when 
Englishmen were disposed to bestow the latter 
appellation alone on Paul Jones ; whilst in Ame- 
rica and on the Continent he was idolized. He 
has long since passed away to another scene 
of existence ; his actions and his letters have 
remained behind him : by these alone he is now 
to be judged ; and the time has arrived, when 
a fair and dispassionate estimate may be made 
of his character 

The biographer docs not affect to deny, that 
by law Paul Jones was a pirate : but this would 
be a narrow and captious view of the subject, 
when it is considered that he had intimately 
connected himself with the fortunes of the 
American states, from the commencement cf 
their struggle for independence. At the sane 
time, it cannot be disputed that the whol. of 
his naval life was that of a chartered tuecca- 
neer, rather than of a legitimate seaman. The 
desultory and adventurous enterprise of the 
corsair was much more congenial to his dispo- 
sitions than regular service. Placed in subor- 
dination to systematic rules, he was restless 
and intractable ; licensed to rove at his pleasure 
over the ocean, he was an active, vigilant, en- 
terprising officer, full of resources, remarkably 
cool and courageous in combat, and in victory 
generous to a degree bordering on romance. 

He was born at Arbegland, in Scotland, in 
1747. His father, John Paul, was a gardencr, 
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life, he acquired a style of writing by no meaus 
feeble or inelegant,.and this apparently without 
any further assistance than what was given 
hin at the school of Kirkbean. At the age of 
twelve he was, at his own earnest request, ap- 
prenticed to a merchant in the American trade. 
It appears that after the expiration of his pe- 
riod of service, during which he made several 
voyages to various parts of the New World 
and the Old, he was for some time unsuccess- 
fully engaged in commerce ; and he was living 
in obscurity and embarrassment in Virginia, 
when the American congress determined to 
avenge by reprisal the maritime aggressions of 
Great Britain. Jones, at this period, was about 
twenty-eight years of age. Discontented by his 
disappointments, he was among the earliest 
advocates of American freedom ; and he watch- 
ed with deep interest the political agitation of 
the colonies, “ which seemed now about to sub- 
side into submission, and now to burst into in- 
dependence.” He offered his services to the 
Congress, and in December, 1775, he was ap- 
poiated by that body a first lieutenant of the 
American navy. The early efforts of this in- 
fant force were unsuccessful, and therefore it 
was unpopular. The establishment of a navy 
is in any country a work of time and great dit- 
ficulty; in America, it was particularly so, 
guarded as she was along her coast by British 
men of war. Jones was soon after appointed 
to command the Providence, and in 1776 he 
was actively engaged in annoying the British 
trade. Upon his return home, at the end of 
the year, he was appointed to the command of 
a sinall squadron, and soon after he received 
his commission as captain from the United 
States. During this short period of his ser- 
vice, he took every opportunity of pointing out 
to Congress the defects of their navy, and | sug- 
gested many improvements, distinguished by 
sound practical wisdom, most of which were 
adopted by that body. 

In 1777 American commissioners resided in 
Paris. The government of France, actuated 
by ancient enmity against Great Britain, and 


and young Paul, who did not add the name of | desirous of aoe! every opportunity, however 
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istic of the illustrious house of Bourbon ; and I 
will not stop here to contrast the disgraceful 
eagerness with which the descendant of St. 
Louis sanctified the rebellion of the English 
colonies, with the prudent generosity with 
which the court of London watched the gleam 
of the last war-blade on the Cordillera of the 
Andes It is unnecessary here to observe on 
the terrible retribution by which that roval 
house, and the eountry over which it ruled, 
subsequently expiated this act of national in- 
justice. The Bourbons have still to a: 
for another great enormity 
of Spain later they 
them of this deed, if we may rely on the expe- 
rience of history 

It had been intended by the Congreas to send 
Jones to the commissioners resident at Paris. 
with an order to invest him “ with the com- 
mand of a fine ship,” but in consequence of a 
plan of operations for attacking the « 
England, which he communicated to the secret 
committee, a national flag was agreed upon, 
and he was appointed to command the 
Ranger for that purpose. The 
such a measure was particularly remarkable, 
at a period when the shores of America were 
covered with hostile armies, and her little navy 
was wholly inadequate to her 
fence. Jon man who 
the independent standard under the reprisal 
resolution; he was the first also who hoisted 
the Unien flag ; and on his arrival at Brest. he 
had the honour of the first salute which that 
flag received from a foreign power 

In April, 1775, Jones sailed from Brest, with 
the intention of making a descent at White- 
haven, whic! of the most impor- 
tant harbours in Great Britain, and generally 
contained four hundred sail me of which 
were of a considerable size. The weather pre- 
venting the Ranger from approaching the 
shore as nearly sh, he left the 
ship with two boats and thirty-one men, who 
volunteered to accompany him; and, without 
disturbing a single sentmel, he succeeded in 
spiking up all the cannon on the first and the 
southern forts, which were a quarter of a mile 
distant from each other. Inthe mean time, he 
had despatc hed his lieutenant, Wallingford 
with a party to set fire to the shipping on the 
north side of the harbour ; and on his return to 
the Ranger. he looked out anxiously for the 
expected blaze: it did not ypear: Jones has- 
tened to the spot; and he found the party in 
confusion, their light having burnt out at the 
moment when they were about to apply it 
His own division, which he intended should 
burn the vessels on the southern side of the 
harbour, were in a similar predicament,—their 
candles had also 


been extinct 

“ The day was breaking apace, and the fail- 
ure of the expedition seemed complete. Any 
other commander but Jones would, in this pre- 
dicament, have thought himself fortunate in 
making his retreat good; but Jones would pot 
retreat. He had the boldness to send a man 
to a house detached from the town to ask for a 
light ; the request was successful, and fire was 
kindled in the steerage of a large ship, which 
was surrounded by at least one hundred and 
fifty others, chiefly from two to four hundred 
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boldness of 


tons burthen. There was not time to fire anv 
nore than one place. and Jones's care was to 
prevent that one from being easily extinguishi- 
ed. After some search a barre! of tar was 
found, and poured into the flames, which now 
burnt up from all the hatchways. “ The inha- 
bitants,”’ says Jones in his letter to the Ameri- 
can commissioners, “ began to appear in thou 
sands, and individuals ran hastily towards us ,; 
I stood between them and the ship on fire, with 
hand, and ordered them to re- 
did with precipitation. The 
wht the 1 


rigging, and 
umast; the sun was a 


a pistol in 
tire, which they 
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ner ruled the world, it was time to 
retire; we re-embarked without opposition 
Afterall: wople had embarked, I stood upon 
the pier for a con iderable tune y et no persone 
adva d; L saw all the eminences around the 
1 covered with the enraged inhabitants 
When we had rowed to a considerable dis- 
tance fi the shore, the English began to run 
in vast numbers to their forts Their disap 


pointment may be easily imagined, when they 
found at least thirty cannon, the instruments 
of their vengeance, rendered useless At 
however, they began to fire; having, 
is | apprehend, either brought down ship-guns, 
or used one or two cannon which lay on the 
beach at the foot of tne walls, dismantled, and 
which had not been sp ked. They fired with 
and the shot falling short of the 


damage, afforded us 
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boats, instead of doing any 
some diversion, which my people could not 
help showing by firing their pistols, &c. in re- 
] : Had it been possible to 


a few hours sooner, 


turn of the salute 
have landed cess 
vould have been complete ; not a single ship 
out of more than 200 could pessibly have es- 
caped. and all the world would not have been 
able to have saved the town 

The audacity of the Scotch buceaneer ex- 
cited a good deal of alarm, not only at White- 
haven but all over the kingdom, and measures 
of precaution were soon adopted wherever they 
were found to be necessary. 

One of the objects upon which Jones was 
most intent, was that of ‘striking a blow,’ in 
favour of the American prisoners of war. His 


my suc 


plan, which partook of the genuine spirit of 


the corsair, was to surprise some nobleman, 
and to detain him im his custody until the con- 
dition of those prisoners was ameliorated. 
Such, at least, was the pretence on which he 
acted, when, on the very day that he left 
Whitehaven, he suddenly landed at noon on 
St. Mary's Isle, and proceeded, with a boat's 
crew, to the seat of the Earl of Selkirk. On 
the way, he learnt that the Earl had lately left 
the Isle for London: but this intelligence did 
not prevent the crew from going on to the 
mansion, where they obtained from Lady Sel- 
kirk the family plate. 

The next morning Jones was meditating an 
entrance into the port of Carrickfergus, when 
he found that he was pursued by the Drake, 
which had gone in quest of him, in consequence 
of an express from Whitehaven. After some 
maneuvring on both sides, they engaged. 
The Drake, which was only a 20 gun ship, and 
every wuy inferior to the Ranger, soon lost her 
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captain, who received a musket-ball in his 
head; her first lieutenant was also mortally 
wounded in an early stage of the contest, and, 
after some hard fighting, she struck.. The 
three events—the descent on Whitehaven, the 
expedition to St. Mary’s Isle, and the eapture 
of the Drake, followed each other in such 
quick suecession, that the people of England 
were all in alarm. Paul was every 
where spoken of as the most formidable of pi- 
rates. He gave the command of his prize to 
one of his lieutenants: but, in consequence of 
insubordination among his men, and mindful 
probably of the dangers of pursuit, he put into 
Brest harbour on the eth of May; from whence 
he addressed a very characteristic letter to the 
Countess of Selkirk. After lamenting that he 
felt himself compelled, underthe circumstances, 
to countenance by his authority the invasion of 
her mansion, and assuring her that he had 
charged his officers to treat her ladyship with 
the utmost respect, he thus proceeds 

“1 am induced to believe that I was punctu- 
ally obeyed, since | am informed that the plate 
which they brought away is far short of the 
quantity expressed in the inventory which ac- 
companied it. I have gratified my men; and, 
when the plate is sold, | shall become the pur- 
chaser, and will gratity my own feelings by re- 
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ver suece eed. 


storing it to you, by such conveyance as you | 


shall please to direct 

* Had the Earl been on board the Ranger 
the following evening. he would have seen the 
awful pomp and dreadful carnage of a sea 
gagement; both affording ample subject for 
the pencil, as well as melancholy retiection for 
the contemplative mind. Humanity starts 
hack from such scenes of horror, and cannot 
sufficiently execrate the vile promoters of this 
detestable war— 


‘ For they, ‘twas they, unsheathed the ruthless 
blade 
And heaven shall ask the havoc it has made.’ 

“ The British ship of war Drake, mounting 
twenty guns, with more than her full comple- 
ment of officers and men was our opponent 
The ships met, and the advantage was disputed 
with great fortitude on each side, for an hour 
and tour mimutes. when the gallant commander 
of the Drake fell, and victory declared in fa- 
vour of the Ranger. The amiable lieutenant 
lay mortally wounded, besides near forty of the 
inferior officers and crew. killed and wounded; 
a melancholy demonstration of the uncertainty 
of human prospects, and of the sad reverse of 
fortune which an hour can produce. 1 buried 
them in a spacious grave, with the honours due 
to the me:mory of the brave 

“Though T have drawn my sword in the 
present generous struggle for the rights of 
men, yet i arm not in acms as an American, nor 
am | in pursuit of My fortune is libe- 
ral enough, having no wife nor family, and hav- 
ing lived long enough to know that riches can- 
not ensure happmess. I profess myself a citi- 
zen of the worid, totally unfettered by the lit- 
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tle, mean distinction of climate or of country, | 


which diainish the benevolence of the heart 
and set bounds to philanthropy. 


war began, | had at the early tine of life with- | 


drawn from the sea-service, in favour of ‘ calm 
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contemplation and poetic ease.’ I have sacri- 
ficed not only my favourite scheme of life, but 
the softer affections ef the heart and my pros- 
pects of domestic happiness, and | am ready to 
sacrifice my life also with cheerfulness, if that 
forfeiture could restore peace and good will 
among mankind 

« As the feelings of your gentle hosom can- 
not but be congenial with mine. let me en‘reat 
you, Madam, to use your persuasive art with 
your husband's to endeavour to stop this cruel 
and destructive war, in which Britain can ne- 
Heaven can never countenance 
the barbarous and unmanly practice of the 
Britons in America, which savages would blush 
at, and which, if not discontinued, will soon be 
retaliated on Britain by a justly enraged peo- 
ple. Should you fail in this, (for I am per- 
suaded that you will attempt it: and who can 
resist the power of such an advocate?) your 
endeavours to effect a general exchange of pri- 
soners will be an act of humanity, which will 
afford you golden feelings on a death-bed. 

‘I hope this cruel contest will soon be 
closed; but should it continue, | wage no war 
with the fair. I acknowledge their force, and 
bend before it with submission. Let not, there- 
fore, the amiable Countess of Selkirk regard 
me as anenemy; I am ambitious of her esteem 
and friendship, and would do any thing, con- 
sistent with my duty, to merit it. 

“The honour of a line from your hand, in 
answer to this, will lay me under a singular ob- 
ligation; and if I can render you any accepta- 
ble service in France or elsewhere, I hope you 
see into my character so far as tocommand me 
without the least grain of reserve.” 

In answer to this letter, Lord Selkirk replied, 
that he would receive back the plate, if the 
Congress made an order for that purpose, but 
that he would not be indebted for it to the pri- 
vate generosity of the captain. It does not ap- 
pear that his Lordship ever saw a particle of it 
again 

At Brest Jones remained for several months, 
reduced to a state of the greatest necessity. 
He was left without provisions for his crew: 
his officers and men were without clothes; and 
he was not even permitted to sell his prizes 
until after the lapse of some weeks, during 
which he was wholly destitute of public sup- 
port, had to refit his ship, and to sustain 260 
prisoners of war, a number of sick and wound- 
ed, and a crew almost naked. War had not 
been formally declared by France against 
Great Britain until the we of July: 
even then, Jones was not employed, although 
he had suggested both to Franklin and the 
French minister of Marine a great choice of 
private adventures. His resources were un- 
bounded. If alarming the coast of Britain were 
deemed inexpedient, he proposed to intercept 
our West India or Baltic fleets, or the Hudson 
Bay ships, or to destroy the Greenland fishery! 
Though all his offers were ineffectual, and 
though he was disappointed in obtaining the 
conunand of a considerable French expedition, 
and afterwards of an inferior armament, which 
had been promised him, and in expectation of 
which he had resigned the Ranger, he was de- 
termined to persevere. He offered to go asa 
volunteer on board the French fleet, under the 
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Count d’Orvilliers. He “panted for action.” , “was fought with unremitting fury.’ The 


His “ desire for fame,’ to quote his own words, | 


“was infinite.” But he was treated on all 
sides like an “ officer cast off in diegrace.” He 
at length wrote a letter to his most Christian 
Majesty, complaining of the neglect to which 
he had been consigned. This letter had an in- 
stantaneous effect. Jones was forthwith ap- 
pointed to the Duras, of 40 guns, with unlimit- 


ed orders; and, with the permission of M. de | 


Sartine, he changed the name to that of Bon 
Homme Richard, in token of his respect for 
Dr. Franklin, to whose * Poor Richard's Al- 
manac” the new name had reference. It was 
at first intended that his naval force should be 
strengthened by a large body of troops under 
the command of General La Fayette, but this 
design was abandoned; and at length, on the 
19th of April, 1779, a squadron, consisting of 
the Bon Homme Richard, 42 guns,—Alliance, 
36 »— Pallas, 30 guns,—Cerf, 15 guns, and 
the Vengeance, 12 guns, sailed from L’Orient, 
under the command of the *« Honorable Commo- 
dore John Paul Jones.” Three months passed 
away in an unsuccessful cruise. In August 
Jones was again at sea. His object was to make 
a diversion in favour of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, under the command of 
DOrvilliers, which had already appeared in 
the Channel, bearing a French army, intended 
for a descent on the southern coast of England 
He made an ineffectual attempt on Leith ; 
and, after repeated disappointments, he thought 
of returning to France with his squadron, when, 
on the 23d of September, while off Flambo- 
tough-head, he observed a fleet of forty-one 
sail bearing N.N.E. He gave the signal for a 

neral chase. The merchant-ships, discover- 
ing the American squadron bearing down on 
them, crowded sail towards the shore. They 
were protected by two ships of war, the Sera- 
pis, and the Countess of Scarborough, who in- 
stantly made disposition for battle. Jones 
reached the English Commodore's ship about 
seven in the evening; “and now,” says the 
biographer, “commenced an engagement, the 
parallel of which is not to be found in the naval 
annals of any nation.” 

The Serapis, 44 guns, was commanded by 
Captain Richard Pearson, an excellent officer. 
When the action commenced, the two ships 
were abreast of each other, and the broadsides 
were almost simultaneous. A few movements 
brought them in a line; the Bon Homme ran 
her bows into the stern of the Serapis, and 
Pearson hailed the Bon Homme to know whe- 
ther she had struck. Jones answered, that 
“he had not yet begun to fight.” By this 
time, however, his ship had received several 
183 pounders under water, and leaked very 
much: he backed her top-sails, and those of 
the Serapis being filled, the ships separated. 
By some misfortune the bowsprit of the Sera- 
pis now came over the Bon Heeune’s poop b 
the mizen mast. Jones immediately 


rapple 
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the Se- 


rapis forced her stern close to the Bon Hom- 
me’s bow, “so that the ships lay square along- 
side of each other, the yards being all entan- 
gied, and the cannon of each ship touching the 
ment's side.” 
“The battle,” to use Jones's own words, 
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ramimers were run into the respective ships to 
‘enable the men to load. The Serapis now 
| fought with the actual view of sinking the 
| enemy, and her broadsides were incessant 
| The battery of twelve pounders, on which 
Jones had placed his chief dependence, which 
was commanded by his only lieutenant, and 
manned by Americans, was entirely silenced 
and abandoned ; of the six old eighteen poun- 
| ders that formed the battery of the lower gun- 
deck, most burst, and killed almost all the men 
who were stationed to manage them. At the 
same time, Colonel Chamillard, who command- 
ed a party of twenty French volunteers on the 
poop, abandoned his station, after having lost 
nearly all his band. There were only two nine 
pounders on the quarter-deck, that were not 
silenced. The purser, who commanded the 
party that worked these guns, was shot through 
the head ; and Jones, in this critical moment, 
when he almost required the faculty of ubi- 
quity, was obliged to fill the purser’s place 
With great difficulty he rallied a few men, and 
shifted over one of the lee-quarter-deck guns; 
these three nine pounders played well, but 
not one of the heavier cannon of the Bon 
Homme was fired during the rest of the ac- 
tion.— 

“ Jones directed the fire of one of the three 
cannons against the mainmast of the Serapis 
with double headed-shot, while the two others 
were equally well served with grape and canis- 
ter to silence the enemy's musketry and clear 
her decks. The fire from the tops of the Bon 
Homme was conducted with such skill and ef- 
fect, that, ultimately, every man who appeared 
on the deck of the Serapis was immediatly dis- 
posed of. Captain Pearson then ordered the 
survivors to keep below. Here they were not 
more secure. he powder-monkeys of the Se- 
rapis finding no officer to receive the eighteen- 
pound cartridges, which it was their duty to 
supply, threw them on the main deck and then 
went off for more. These cartridges being 
scattered along the deck, and many of them 
being broken, it so happened, that some of the 
hand-grenades thrown from the fore-yard of 
the Bon Homme, which was directly over the 
main hatch of the Serapis, fell upon this pow- 
der, and produced a most awful explosion. 
The effect was terrific: more than twenty of 
the English were blown to pieces. Pearson, 
as he afterwards acknowledged, was now on 
the point of surrendering, when the cowardice 
of three of the under officers of the Bon Homme 
induced them to call out “Quarter!” The 
English commander personally demanded of 
Jones whether he surrendered; the American 
commander personally answered in the most 
decided negative. 

“The action now commenced with redou- 
bled fury : Jones still succeeded in keeping the 
enemy’s deck clear ; but the fire of their can- 
non, especially of the lower battery which was 
formed of eighteen pounders, was incessant. 
Both ships were now on fire in several places. 
The Bon Homme was several times under the 
necessity of suspending the combat to extin- 

ish the flames, which were often within @ 
few inches of the magazine. The water also 





gained upon them. “I had two enemies to 























contend with,” said Jones, “besides the En- 
glish,—fire and water!" 

“Tt was a grand scene that the Channel wit- 
nessed that night. A numerous fleet had taken 
refuge under the walls of a Castle ; 
the Bon Homme and Serapis, joined in an en- 
counter almost unparalleled for its fierceness 
and duration, finely contrasted with the > 
turesque and shattered appearance of the Pal- 
las and the Countess Ha Scarborough, now 
both silenced; and the moon, which was ex- 
tremely bright and full, lighted up, not onl 
this magnificent scene, but Flamborough Head, 
and the surrounding heights covered with the 
inhabitants of all the neighbouring towns. 

“ While the American commodore appeared 
to be hesitating, whether he should follow the 
advice of his officers, his master at arms, who 
was frightened out of his wits, suddenly let 
loose the prisoners, amounting to nearly 
five hundred, telling them, ‘to save themselves 
as the ship was going to sink.’ 

“ This last misfortune seemed to be decisive. 
One prisoner ey -y over to the enemy, and 
told them, that if they held out a moment 
longer the enemy must strike. ‘Our rudder,’ 
says Jones, in his letter to Franklin, ‘ was en- 
tirely off; the stern-frame and transoms were 
almost entirely cut away; the timbers by the 
lower deck, especially from the mainmast to 
the stern, being greatly decayed by age, 
were mangled beyond every power of descrip- 
tion ; and a person must have been an eye-wit- 
ness, to have formed a just idea, of the tremen- 
dous scene of carnage, wreck, and ruin, that 
every where appeared.’ Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this state,—notwithstanding that the 
prisoners were loose,—that the ship was on 
fire in many places, and that there was five 
feet of water in the hold, Jones determined 
to fighton. He observed what his affrightened 
crew had overlooked—he saw the mainmast of 
the Serapis shake, and his practised ear told 
him that ‘their firing decreased.’ He took 
care that his own should immediately increase ; 
and at half past ten, in the sight of thousands, 
the flag of England, which had been nailed to 
the mast of the Serapis, was struck by Captain 
Pearson's own hand. Her mainmast at the 
same time went overboard 

“ Had Napoleon commanded the British fri- 
gate, he would have said, that he ‘ought to 
have won.’ Very probably the brave English 
captain thought the same. 

“ Before any thing, except the wounded, 
could be removed, the Bon Homme Richard 
sank. The Countess of Scarborough had pre- 
viously struck to the Pallas.” 

After this battle, Jones proceeded with his 
squadron to the Texel to refit. Various cir- 
cumstances, however, soon contributed to in- 
duce the French government to detach ‘rom 
his command their own ships as well as the 
prizes, and Jones was left alone with the Alli- 
ance, to make the best of his way out of the 
Texel. He effected his escape ; and when he 
arrived off Ushant he addressed the following 
verses to Miss Dumas, a yo lady at the 
Hague, who had made an early impression on 
the heart of the buccaneer. They may be 
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“ Were I, Paul Jones, dear maid, the ‘ King of 
Sea,’ 

I find such merit in thy virgin song, 

A coral crown with bays I'd give to thee, 

A ear, which on the waves should smoothly 
glide along ; 

The Nereides all about thy side should wait, 

And gladly sing in triumph of thy state, 

‘ Vivat, vivat’ the happy virgin muse ! 

Of Liberty the friend,—whom tyrant power 
pursues ! 


“ Or, happier lot! were fair Columbia free 

From British tyranny ; and youth still mine, 

I'd tell a tender tale to one like thee 

With artless looks and breast as pure as thine. 

If she approved my flame, distrust apart, 

Like faithful turtles, we'd have but one heart ; 

Together then we'd tune the silver lyre, 

As Love or sacred Freedom should our lays in- 
spire. 

“ But since, alas! the rage of war prevails, 

And cruel Britons desolate our land, 

For Freedom still I spread my willing sails, 

My unsheathed sword my injured country shall 
command. 

Go on, bright maid, the Muses all attend 

Genius like thine, and wish to be its friend. 

Trust me, although conveyed through this 
poor shiit, 

My new yeur’s thoughts are grateful for thy 
virgin gift.” 

Jones arrived at Groa; and early in the 
spring of 1780 he proceeded to Paris, where 
he became the “lion of the day,” on account 
of his recent exploits. He was introduced at 
court, presented by the King with a superb 
sword, and the Cross of Military Merit: he 
was exhausted with splendid fetes, and in love 
with every woman—beloved by every woman 
—in Paris. The biographer says, that “next 
to his desire for fame, which was infinite, the 
predominant passion of Paul was love !"—* He 
was always seriously in love, and often with 
women whom he had never seen.” There was 
a certain Delia, “a young and high lady of the 
court, who seems to have been past all reco- 
very.” She offered all her diamonds to be 
converted into cash for his men, because she 
heard that they were excluded from their prize- 
money; she offered even to follow him to 
America, and to become “one of the lowest of 
his crew.” Unfortunately all this time the 
corsair was engaged in a “ Platonic liaison” 
with the Comtesse de Lavendahl, which he 
endeavoured to improve into a more ardent 
flame: but—she was married, and, strange to 
say, faithful to her vows. 

Early in the year 1781 Jones returned to 
America : from that period till 1783 he devoted 
his attention to the improvement of the repub- 
lican navy; and before any other employment 
could be found for him, the independence of 
the United States was acknow'edged by Great 
Britain. The remainder of his life was spent 
in Europe, part of it in the service of the Em- 
press of Russia, and the rest in political nego- 
tiations and intrigues, which produced no re- 
sults of any importanee. In 1791 he fell into 
extreme il] health at Paris, and he died there 


considered, says his biographer, “under such | in the June of the following year. ‘ 
The life of this adventurer affords an in 


Circumstances, as a ‘ psychological! enriositr’ ” 








structive lesson to those who are disposed to 
seek their fortunes in foreign service Though 
from his early years he had adopted A: 
for his country, yet he was pursued there by 
perpetual jealousies, and employed, or put oa 


erica 


the shelf, like an instrument, as occasion re- 
quired. His employment by the French go- 
vernment, though it afforded him the opporta- 


nity of contending for the reputation which he 
won by his eapture of the Serapis, brought him 
in the end only mortification, hardship, 
disgrace. The Empress of Russia, 
she was, could not maintain him. beyond one 
short campaign in her navy, against the envi- 
ous intrigues of her ott his enterprise was 
deemed rashness, and his success was imputed 
to another 

His biography exhibits an eminent example 
of those piratical characters, which belong ra- 
ther to legendary lore than to history. Those 
were the heroes whom he sought to unitate 
gallant to the sex, prone to the tender mood, 
restless in idleness, and in action undaunted 
His story wants connexion: it is too often in- 
terrupted by letters; and the latter part of it 
possesses no interest, with that 
period of his career whi 
eape from the Texel. This is unfortunate - for 
the romance of the volume he ought to have 
gone on ind to 
the last, and have perished on his favourite ele 


und 


autocrat as 





in com! ; n 
1 ended with his es- 


more adventurous surprising 


ment. The matter-of-fact manner in which 
he expires regularly in bed puts to flight all 
the poetry of his early life ; and we leave him 


with the unmpression that he is, after all. no- 
thing more than plain John Paul, of Arbegland, 
in the stewartry of Kircudbright, Scotland. 





From the Month!y Reriew 
THE WORKS OF MATTHEW BAILLIE, 
M.D 


To which is prefired. in Account of his Life, 

collected from authentic Sources By James 
Wardrop, Ertraordinary to the 
King. 2 Vols.=ro. Ul. 5s. Boards. London. 


Longman and Co. 1725 


Su goon 


Tue claims of Dr. Baillie to posthumous no- 


tice are Various and uncommon. Himself a 
physician, the most eminent of his day, he was 
the nephew of the Hunters, the brothers, whos 
nam are rendered illustrious by their enter- 
esting labours and their benefactions to medi 


brother of Joanna 
to shed a 
Baillie was a native 


cal science ; and he was the 
Baillie, whose genius is 
lustre on all her race. Dr 
of the county of Lanark, in Scotland; and lo- 
sing his father, who was a Scottish clergyman 
and professor, while he was yet young, he was 
destined by his mother for the medical profes- 
sion, her choice being no doubt directed by the 
opportunity of placing her son under the care 
of her two brothers in London. After passing 
through the usual course of studies at Glas- 
gow, Dr. Baillie obtained an Oxford “ exhibi- 
tion,” and at eighteen years of age became a 
member of that University. The following 


he rent 


letter was written by him to his uncle William 
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a short time before he quitted his native coun- 
try 
* Dear Sir-I have now got every thing 
prepared tor my journey in the most expedi- 
tious manner I could. My friends in the Col- 
tiunk that the sooner | set off it is the 
better; I therefore intend (since you have not 
disapproved of it) to set off about the beginning 
t next week by the way of London. | am told, 
that upon the whole this is as ready a method 
f conveyance to Oxford; but besides this, I 
vould wish to receive your advice as my pa- 
rent about that plan of study you would wish 
me to pursue at Oxford. 1 would wish likewise 
to talk over with you the manners of the place, 
that I may not go unguarded, or unprepared to 
it. Lam told that there is a great deal of dis- 
vation in it; I would therefore wish your 
ce with regard to my behaviour. 
“ T have prevailed w mother and sis- 
ters to stay two or three days at Glasgow, 
about the tume of my departure, that they may 
be diverted from reitlecting 
they are all of them very susceptible of umpres- 
it as light as possi- 


eure 


warinest adv 
nh nay 


too much upon it; 


I would wish to make 
ile. I hope, that the consideration that | am 
roing to a person who will protect me as long 
as I deserve it, will render this far easier than 
therwise it might have been. My mother 
gives you thanks for having been so exact in 
ordering the payment of the annua! settlement 
you have been pleased to fix upon her Accept 
; thing a grateful heart can give. I 
nfess | am in some measure afraid to 


ol every 
ust ¢ 
yppear before you, lest my progress should 





seem much interior to what might have been 
expected; but I trust much in your goodness, 
that you wil Vs ve easonable allowance 
for those deficien : which may appear My 
mother and siste have thei love to you 
l re in ite yours 
Marrurnw Batti 
Glasgow. March I=th, 1770 
To Dr. Hanter, dimui-street 
lie arrived.in London on his way to Oxford, 
nd pre ted the following letter from his 
inother to the same person 
Dear Brother.—I be + leave to introduce to 
on, who is now on his way to Oxford, 


e furnished him out in the best man- 
situation could afford. I now give him 
rel , be {the ' ome 
ely to vou. Be a father to him—you 
only fathe he has alive l hoy e you 
hall never be ashamed of his conduct, but 
that he shall obey your directions in every 
thing 


“ My daughters present their love to you. 
“| am your affectionate sister, 
“ Dornotuy 


“ Glasgow, March 2Ist, 1779 


Batuie. 


| 
“ Dr. Hunter, Windmill-sircet.” 


Young Baillie began his medical studies un- 


| der William Hunter, one of the best teachers 


of anatomy that the profession has known; 
and by his diligence and capacity made such 
progress, that, in two years after the com- 
mencement of his studies, he became himself 
an assistant teacher in anatomy. He had not 
filled this situation above a year when his uncle 
and patron died, leaving him the use of his ce- 
lebrated museum, which was afterwards depo- 











: 








sited in the University of Glasgow, and also | 


bequeathing to him his anatomica! theatre and 
house in Windmill-street. He aiso lett him 
one hundred a year, saying, that he had de- 
rived too much pleasure in making own 
fortune to deprive his nephew of a simtar en 
joyment. But a small family-estate which was 
repurchased by William Hunter, and bequeath- 
ed to Baillie, was, with characteristic generosi- 
ty, surrendered to his surviving uncle John 
Dr. Baillie succeeded to the lectureship in 
Windmmill-street ; and though he was then on! 
of the age of twenty-two, yet the fame 
tractions of the establishment were not in th 
He married Sophi i. the daugh 
ter of Dr. Denman, and sister of the presen 
learned Common Serjeant. In the progress of 
time he fel! gradually mto a course of practice, 
which, though it enabled him to amass a con- 
siderable fortune, yet embarrassed and fatigued 
him, and eventually contributed to abridge a 
very valuable life. In = year 110 he was 
commanded by the late King to attend, 
other physicians, the Princess Amelia, and du. 
ring his stay at Windsor had frequent oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with his late Majesty 

“ He has sometimes been heard to mention 
with pleasure the amiable and manly traits of 
Ris M aye sty’ s character. and also the 





ind at- 


least impaired 





cuteness 





of his mind. He once observed, ‘If Lknew 
thing that I wished to senate ] would ro 


be cross-questioned regarding it by any barris 
ter in England than by the King: for his ques 
tions bear so directly on those 
portant for discovery, and are put in euch a 
manner that they cannot be evaded.’ Amongst 
some memoranda left behind him is the fullow- 
ing anecdote, which cannot be read without 
interest :— One day when I waited on the 
King, with the other medical attendants, in or 
der to give an account of the Princess Amelia 
his Majesty said to me, * Dr. Baillie, I hav: 
favour to ask of you, which | hope you will not 
refuse me ; it is that you will become my Pin - 
sician Extraordinary I bowed and made the 
best acknowledgments in words that I could 
His Majesty added, ‘1 thought you would not 
refuse me, and therefore | have given direc 
tions that your appointment shall be made out 
A few days afterwards, when we again waited 
on the King. he said to the other medical men 
in my presence, ‘I have made Dr. Baillie my 
Physician Extraordinary against his will, bu 
not against his heart.’ On one occasion the 
King was advised to vo to Bath, and Dr. Baillie 
recommended him to consult there a medica! 
gentleman whom he named: the King imine- 
diately conjectured the country from whence 
he came, and after listening to all Dr. Baillie 
had to say of him, his Ma; jesty Jocose ly ob- 
served, ‘1 suppose, Dr. Baillie, he is not a 
Sc otchman ! . 


points most im- 





* A letter to William Hunter from his bro- 
ther John, which is introduced in this memoir, 
is too curious to be omitted: 

“ Dear Brother,—The bearer is very desi- 
rous of having your opinion. I do not know 
his case. He has no money, and you don't 


want any, so that you are well met—Ever 
yours. 


Joun Hunter. 


“ Jermyn-Street, Saturday.” 





} dirt is. in 
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‘ Dr. Baillie was afterwards called to attend 
his Majesty himseit im his last illness, which 
attendance was protracted during a period of 
ten years, and his professional duties at Wind- 
sor, which he at first found irksome, by sub- 
verting all his former habits of business, soon 
turned out to be a reat relaxation. 

* Whilst he was thus in attendance at Wind- 
eecurred which marked 
the candour of his character. There was much 
Vass representative in Parlia- 
at for the county of Gieucester, where he 
un estate, and a nobleman zea- 
the ministers then in of- 
lice, applied to him by letter for his vote. He 
wrote for answer that he was so very much 
engaged m bus:ness as to make it impossible 
ty take a journey to Gloucester to vote for 
any candidate; but, at the same time, he 
thought it right to inform his Lordship, that 
he had always voted for the Whig interest, and 


sor, a circumstance 


had purchases 
ous in the support o 


should continue to do so.’ 
‘The toil and excitement of his professional 
life at 'ength began to wanifest their effects on 


iis trame, and even on his faculties. In the 
he contracted a sore throat, 
which brought on fits of fever and a cough 
tie retired to his residence in Gloucestershire, 
where he died on the 23d of September of the 
same year 
The works of Dr. Baillie consist of detached 
papers, chiefly singular cases, which appeared 
from time to time in the Transactions of the 
for the Improvement of Medical and 
Surgical Knowledge, of the College of Physi- 
cians, and of the Royal Society ;—and of his 
invaluabie Treatise on Morbid Anatomy. This 
work soon attracted the admiration of the pro- 
fession throughout Europe ; agd it is still re- 
garded as beg the most accurate, complete, 
ible account which can be placed in 
the hands ot the student, of those alterations in 
ire of the more important parts of 
he body which are produced by morbid actions. 
‘Lhe tirst edition was published in 1795, and 
the only one that has received ad- 
177 —pe sriods of Dr. Baillie’s life 
which preceded that of his extensive practice. 


summer of 


Society 


ain ntellig 


tne struc’ 


i econd, 





it is to be lamented that no succeeding work 
has conferred upon science the results of the 
vast experience of such a man; and, when we 
consider tue example which was left him by 
the ilunters, and also his own disinterested 
character, we are surprised that he should 
have allowed the benefits of that knowledge 


to exhaust themselves in the chamber of the 
patient. To Dr. Baillie, therefore, we cannot 
assign the distinction of a great man in his art, 
of one who philosophically left the business of 
wordly gains to promote the pubiic store of 
Yet, as a practical physician, he was 
a model to his profession. He laid the sure 
foundations of his knowledge in a minute ac- 
quaintance with anatomy and pathology ; and 
he was indebted to this acquisition for the fa- 
cility which he enjoyed above all his cotem- 
poraries in discriminating diseases. As he was 
acute and accurate in detecting the disorder, 
s he clear and precise in stating his opi- 
nions. He was simple, sympathizing, and ge 

nerous ; and, among other instances of delicate 
benevolence, it is stated that “a lady, whose 


science 


so Wi 
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| anust have been considerable. He has availett 
| himself of the best sources of information, in 
addition to his own recollections and those of 
his friends, for forty years, to render his work 


rank in life was far above her pecuniary re- 
sources, had an illness, when his attendance 


became important, and during which he regu- | 


larly took his usual fee, until it was no longer 


necessary ; he then left in a bag the whole | 
amount of what he had received, offering to | 


the lady as an apology, that he knew that had 
he once refused to take his fee during his at- 
tendance, she would not have permitted him 
to continue it.” 

Sir Humphry Davy, who lived in friendship 
with Dr. Baillie, concludes an eloquent pane- 
gyrie on his character, delivered at a meeting 
of the Royal Society, in these words : 

“ An honour to his profession in public life, 
he was most amiable in his intimate social re- 
lations and domestic habits. No man was ever 
freer from any taint of vanity or affectation. 
He encouraged and admired every kind of ta- 
lent, and rejoiced in the success of his contem- 
poraries. He maintained amidst courts the 
simplicity and dignity of his character. His 
greatest ambition was to be considered as an 
enlightened and honourable physician. His 
greatest pleasure appeared to be in promoting 
the happiness and welfare of others.” 


From the Monthly Reriew 
ANECDOTES OF MUSIC. 
Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes of Mu- 

sic and Musicians, Ancient and Modern. By 

Thos. Busby, Mus. D. 3 vols. V2mo. Len- 

don. Clementi & Co., and Knight & Lacey. 

125. 

Turis year has been unusually prolifie of 
works of biography, anecdote, and conversa- 
tion. A kind of gossip-mania, if we may be 

rmitted tc call it so, seems to have seized 

th authors and readers. There has been an 
unwonted resuscitation among the dry bones of 
literature, a regathering and conjoining of the 
etray gems of genius. Books of reputed mirth 
in times past are daily plundered, and jokes, 
venerable as our grandsires, modernized, to 
meet the avidity of the public appetite for this 
species of mental fare; and, as if this were 
not enough, we have volumes, not only of the 
real but also of the imaginary conversations of 
eminent men, volumes replete with the say- 
ings and doings and trifings of statesmen, 
orators, poets, historians, and philosophers. 

When this prevailing taste is borne in mind, 
it is not surprising that the favourite viands 
shon!d be subjected to classification. We have 
accordingly anecdotes of the bar, we have the 
jests of the green-room, anecdotes of the 
course and the ring, and the facetie of the 
Cantabs; and now, in order that the heroes 
and heroines of the “gay science” may be 
equally immortalized, we are favoured with 
the “ Caneest Room and Orchestra Anecdotes, 


of Music and Musicians.” 

But we are far from speaking slightingly of 
the work. On the contrary, it has seldom 
been our good fortune to rise from the perusal 
of three volumes so much instructed and 
amused. The editor speaks of his labours with 
diffidence, although it is obvious that these 


pleasing and useful. It is avowedly nothing 
more than a collection of biographical notices 
of the most distinguished musicians and ama- 
teurs of music, interspersed with interesting 
and humorous anecdotes of these persons in 
public life and in retirement, amid the mis- 
fortunes that too often attend the spring-time 
of genius, and amid those smiles of public fa- 
vour which do not always compensate for the 
many years of toil and anxiety by which they 
are won. 

Every incident in the lives of such men as 
Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Rossini, Bee- 
thoven, and our own Arne, Arnold, Purcell, 
and others, must be interesting to all the ad- 
mirers of their compositions, if not practically 
beneficial to their successors in the art. It is 
of these individuals, and a vast number of their 
contemporaries, that the work treats. Handel 
and Haydn are in music what Newton is in 
astronomy, what Locke is in philosophy, what 
Reid is in metaphysics—they are the master- 
spirits of the science. Handel’s Messiah and 
Haydn's Creation are in music what Milton's 
Paradise Lost is in poetry: they are chefs- 
deurre in their different departments; and, 
what is not a little remarkable, they at first 
received similar treatment from the public. 
The Messiah and Paradise Lost were produc- 
tions beyond the capacity and taste of the 
times in which they appeared: the last brought 
its author neither praise nor reward, and the 
first was scarcely endured on its first perform- 
ance. This is well known, but it cannot be 
too frequently adverted to; not for the pur- 
pose of raising a blush for the literati and cog- 
noscenti of the capital in former days, but of 
contrasting this fact with the reception which 
excellent music meets with at present. What 
would the fastidious patrons of Handel, or 
what would the great lexicographer himself, 
say, who, it is told, relished music as much as 
he did “any other sort of noise’—what would 
he say, could he be told that Weber's Der 
Freischutz occupied the boards of both the 
theatres royal several times a-week during an 
entire season—that before its demons, adders, 
owls, and “gobblins damn'd,” its blasts of 
smoke, and fetid incantations, the ancient 
English drama had to bow its head? We think 
we see the philosopher in his rage, and hear 
him thank his fate that he had died so soon. 

But we are forgetting Handel. The recep- 
tion of his celebrated piece by a London au- 
dience is thus described. 


“ Though several of his oratorial pieces were 
not representative, (as Alexander's Feast, 
L’ Allegro ed Il Penseroso, the Occasional Ora- 
torio, Israel in Egypt, and the Messiah,) for 
the most part, they wore a dramatic form. 
And little as the manner of performing orato- 
rios is adapted to the exhibition of dramatis 
persona, it must be confessed, that no trivial 
portion of interest is derived from a reper 
cation, in which each performer, speaking and 
singing in his appointed character, sustains, 
animates, and carries on, a regular and con- 
sistent story; and the ultimate and lasting 
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fame of the above particular productions, , 


though an argument in their favour, as ster- 
hing and sublime compositions, says nothing in 
contradiction to this position. The coldness, 
however, with which the Messiah was at first 
received (a circumstance, we grant, not very 
honourable to the taste of England’s metropo- 
lis.) seems to indicate some latent deficiency ; 


and as that déficiency is not discoverable in | 
| followed Hande! to an adjoining room, saw 


the music, we naturally look for it in the 


words; and, recollecting that they are sacred, | 


are obliged to ascribe to it the want of a con- 
sistent and dramatic series of incidents. 

“ This transcendent oratorio was first per- 
formed at Covent Garden theatre in the year 
174]. Its unfavourable reception determined 
the composer ( whose judgment of its superior 
merit could not be shaken by the injustice of 
an English audience) to try its effects on the 
more susceptible feelings of a Dublin auditory. 
in treland, it was heard with admiration. The 
expressive force and pathos of the recitatives 
and melodies, and the superlative grandeur of 
the choral part of the work, were equally felt ; 
and the whole was hailed as a wonderfu! effort 
of the harmonic art. Taught by the better 
criticism of the sister-kingdom, England, at 
his return, discovered the excellence to which 

ie had been so unaceountably blind, and la- 


vished her praises on what she had before dis- 
! 


inissed with disgrace, or without approbation. 
His next sacred production was Samson, 


fonnded on the Samson Agonistes of Milton 
‘The London amateurs, rendered wise by their 
former error, were alive to the excellence of a 
piece, which the composer himself never knew 
whether he ought to place above or beneath 
his Messiah, and were rapturous in their ap- 
planse. He continned to delight his audiences 
with his own performances between the acts ; 
and the favourable reception of a set of six 
concertos for the organ, which he had recently 
published, encouraged him to print a second 
set, consisting of twelve. These preces, has- 
tily produced, and consequently less elaborate, 
and of slighter texture, did not support the 
credit obtained for him by the former work, as 
a composer of instrumental music: and while 
the first set continued to be performed at every 
public and private concert, in every church, 
and in every chamber, the second lay quietly 
mm the shelf, in comparative oblivion.” 


As a specimen of the manner in which the 
humorous articles in the work are blended 
with its more grave and historical incidents, 
we quote the following characteristic trait of 
the same illustrious composer. 


“ Handel,—whose divine compositions seem 
to have proceeded from a heart glowing with 
the fire of a seraph,—was, notwithstanding, 
what some would call rather a gross mortal, 
since he placed no small happiness in good 
eating and drinking. Having received a pre- 
sent of a dozen of superior champaigne, he 
thought the quantity too small to present to 
his friends; and therefore reserved the deli- 
cious nectar for a prerate use. Some time af- 
ter, when a party was dining with him, he 
longed for a glass of his choice champaigne, 
but could not easily think of a device for leav- 
ing the company. 


Vor. VIII. No. 48. 


On a sudden he assumed a 
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musing attitude, and, striking his forehead 
with his forefinger, exclaimed, ‘ I have got one 
tought! | have got one tought! (meaning 
thought.) The company, imagining that he 
had gone to commit to paper some divine idea, 
saw him depart with silent admiration. He 
returned to his friends, and very soon had a 
second, third, and fourth ‘tought. A wag 
suspecting the frequency of St. Cecilia's visits, 


him enter a closet, embrace his beloved cham- 
paigne, and swallow repeated doses. The dis- 
covery communicated infinite mirth to the 
company, and /landel’s tought became prover- 
biai.” 

[f the biography of Handel be as elaborate 
as his transcendent merits demand, and the 
lunits of the work would admit, that of Haydn 
Every body knows that he was 
the son of a poor cartwright in an Austrian 
village. Having when a child displayed a 
penchant for music, he was sent to a chapel 
at Vienna, and placed in the choir at the early 
age of eight. For nearly thirty years, during 
which his studies were intense, he struggled 
with poverty. The profits of his * various la- 
bours of organist, violinist, and teacher, were 
barely sufficient for his decent maintenance.” 
At length he found a patron in the Baron of 
Furnberg, his reputation spread, his pecuniary 
circumstances became improved; and wher 
fifty-eight years of age he, for the first time, 
visited England. 

“His fame had preceded him; and he was 
so well received by all persons of distinction, 
especially by the royal family, that three years 
afterwards, he was induced to repeat his visit ; 
when the university of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor in Music. Soon af- 
terwards, he was invited by the Prince of 
Wales to conduct a concert given by the Duke 
of York, at which the King, Queen, and all 
the royal family were present, and at which, 
partial as his Majesty was known to be to the 
music of Handel, only the compositions of 
Huydn were performed. After the concert, 
the Queen presented the composer to the 
King, and endeavoured to persuade him to re- 
main in England; of which gracious sugges- 
tion, his amor patrie, and gratitude to Prince 
Nicholas, would not permit him to profit. 

“ Haydn. during his two visitations to Lon- 
don, (which were about eighteen months 
each.) composed Orfeo, a serious opera; thir- 
teen orchestral symphonies; a choral piece, 
entitled The Tempest; ten sonatas, six quar- 
tetts: twelve ballads; and a great number of 
minuets and marches, besides arranging and 
writing accompaniments for above a hundred 
and fitty Scotch melodies. On his return to 
Vienna, he composed his oratorio of Creation. 
During his absence, Count Harrach erected, 
at Rohrau, a monument to his memory. Soon 
afterwards, he was elected a member of al- 
most all the academic establishments in Eu- 
rope: an honour crowned by the presentation 
of a medal by the French Institute, and ano- 
ther by the ‘society of Les Erfans d’ Apollon, 
accompanied with a letter signed by near a 
hundred and fifty of the members of the Con- 
serratoire, inviting him to make Paris his fu 


B 


is not less so. 
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ture residence. The Russian ambassador at 
Vienna offered him, on the part of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Saint Petersburg, a gold 
medal; and Admiral Nelson, on visiting Vien- 
na, paid him the compliment of exchanging 
his watch for Haydn's pen. In 1804, the sur- 
viving son of Mozart gave a concert in cele- 
bration of his entering upon his 73d year; and, 
in 1808, a musical society, consisting of the 
first professors and amateurs in Vienna, per- 
formed his Creation to an audience of more 
than 1500 persons. Haydn, then 77, and who 
had not been out of his house for two years, 


attended the concert. seated in an arm-chair, | 


surrounded by the Prince of Trantmannsorf, 
the Prince of Lobkowitz, the foreign ambassa- 
dors, and many other distinguished personages. 
The sensibility of the aged musician was so 
moved at the magnitude of the honour paid to 
his genius, that, just before the oratorio com- 
menced, he rose from his seat, exclaiming 
* Never have I experienced the like of this 
Would I might die in this happy moment; 


and, during the performance of the first act, | 
repeatedly suffused with | 
When, at the conclusion of that act, he | 


his cheeks were 
tears. 
left the concert-room, he. as it were, extended 


his arms over the assembly, in expression of 


his thanks and blessing. It was his last adieu 
Ten weeks afterwards, he expired, in perfect 
ease and calmness. His departing breath was 
as the dying sound of a lyre.” 

There is something in this collection apper- 
taining to all the sons and daughters of song, 
from Kpollo’s first worshipper to his latest vo- 
tary, from Saint Cecilia down to Bolingbroke's 
Clara and Miss Clara Fisher. By the way, 
this name reminds us of an anecdote, which, 
as it relates to a popular song, and shews the 
reverses to which youth, beauty, and accom- 
plishments are subject, we cannot refuse tran- 
scribing. 

*“ Among the ballad-singers in chief repute 
during the early part of the last century, there 
existed a young creature, now known to the 
world by no other name than that of Clara, 
who attracted much attention by the sweet- 
ness and the pathos of her tones. She was the 


original singer of Black-eyed Susan, and one or | 


two songs which were afterwards introduced in 
the Beggar's Opera. 
tion to particular notice was the circumstance 
of her having, for many years, been the object 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s assiduous attention and 
enthusiastic affection. The poor girl strayed 


for some time, during which his Lordship | 


could not find her; and it was after that inter- 
val, that, having learnt where she was, he ad- 
dressed to her the tender lines, beginning, 


* Dear, thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend, 


Believe, for once, the lover and the friend.” 

And concluding thus 

“ To virtue thus, and to thyself, restor’d, 

By all admir'd, by one alone ador’d ; 

Be to thy faithful Harry kind and true, 

And live for him, who more than died for you.” 
“ A series of subsequent calamities totally 

destroyed Clara’s vocal powers ; and she after- 

wards subsisted by the sale of oranges, at the 

Court of Requests.” 


But her recommenda- | 


| Among the many royal amateurs whose taste 
and attainments are noticed, his late Majesty 
holds a conspicuous place. 

“ George the Third ranked high as a lever 
and patron of music. Early in life he evinced 
a strong predilection for its innocent and in- 
tellectual gratification, availed himself of Han- 
del’s instructions on the harpsichord, and prac- 
tised and listened to the best eompositions, till 
he formed his taste, and imbibed such correct 
notions of the principles of the art, as to be 
qualified to compose. Among the many pleas- 
ing offsprings of his Majesty's imagination, is 
the melody applied to the song “ In love, 


Love ina Village, which is both original and 
interesting, and manifests an easy and elegant 
conception. Throughout a long reign, this 
sovereign continued to cultivate his musical 
taste and judgment, and acquired as accurate 


the greatest composers, and the respective com- 
positions of each, as compared with themselves, 
as could be boasted by the first masters of his 
time. A stronger proof « f these facts the com 
piler of this work could not receive, than that 
afforded him by the observations of his friend 
the late Sir William Parsons, on the subject of 
his Majesty's critical knowledge of the beau- 
ties of our best ecclesiastical c ommposers, : 

The origin of oratorios is thus related 

“What is called the cantata spirituale, or 
oratorio, is generally believed to have been in 
debted for its origin to San Filippo Neri, a 
priest, who, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was accustomed, after the sermons, to 
assemble such of his congregation as had mu- 
| sical voices, in the oratory of his chapel, for 
the purpose of singing various pieces of devo- 
tional and other sacred music. Regularly com- 
posed oratories were not, however, in use till 
nearly a century afterwards. These, at their 
commencement, consisted of a mixture of dra- 
matic and narrative parts, in which neither 
change of place nor unity of time were observ- 
ed. They consisted of monologues, dialogues, 
duetts, trios, and recitatives of four voices 
The subject of one of them was the Conversa- 


ther’s House ; of a third, Tobias with the An- 
gel, his Father, and Wife ; and of a fourth, the 
Angel Gabriel with the Virgin Mary.” 

There are several laughable anecdotes seat- 
| tered through this collection: the following 
will serve as a specimen 

“ Droy, a Genevan mechanic, once con- 
structed a clock, which was capable of the fol- 
lowing surprising movements:—There were 
seen on it a Negro, a dog, and a shepherd: 
when the clock struck, the shepherd played six 
tunes on his flute ; and the dog, as if delighted 
with the music, jumped up and fawned upon 
him. This musical machine was exhibited to 
the King of Spain, who was greatly struck 
with its wonderful powers. “ The playful gen- 
tleness of my dog,” said Droy, “is his least 
merit ; if your Majesty will be pleased to touch 
one of the apples which are in the shepherd's 
basket, you will admire his fidelity.’ The 
King took an apple, and the dog, in a musical 
| tone, barked eo loud, that the King’s dog in the 


another, the Prodigal Son received into his Fa- 
] 
' 


should we meet a fond pair,” in the opera of 


} and nice a discrimination in regard of some ot 


tion of Christ with the Samaritan Woman; of 
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toom began also to bark. At this, the attend- | 
unt courtiers, not doubting that the whole was 
a musical witchcraft, immediately left the | 
room, crossing themselves as they hurried | 
out.” 

With respect to the general merits of the 
work, save a little carelessness in correcting 
the press, and a few unimportant repetitions, 
it has been produced with considerable taste. 
Its portraits and embellishments are occasion- 
ally well executed; and, altogether, it is a 
book, with the perusal of which no person can 
fai! being amused 


From the London Magazine 


ON FASHIONS IN PHYSIC. 


A writer in our magazine has noticed that 
there are fashions in physic as in all other mat- 
ters; but as he is probably not acquainted with 
that art, we shall ourselves take up the pen 
which he has dropped, and attempt to illuimi- 
nate our readers a little further on what would 
be abundantly ludicrous if it were innecent. 
To adopt, follow, and change fashions in phy- 
sic, for no reason but that they are fashions, is 
as little innocent as any folly can well be ; and 
as we do not feel in the least inclined to jest 





on so grave a subject, we shall not adopt our 
correspondent’'s sneering manner, but write 
with all becoming gravity, as becomes our cha- 
racter and the importance of the subject. 

The history of fashions in physic would be 
almost the history of physic itself, which would 
be rather tedious; we must skim some of the 
most prominent points, and must also touch 
them lightly, lest we sink into depths where | 
our readers of the Salon could not follow us 
And we may also chiefly notice those which 
most concern the health of the present genera- 
tion ; since the former ones are dead and buri- 
ed, and would now have been so, under what- 
ever fashion their final arrangements with the 
world might have been made 

The history of emal)-pox is as well known to 
the people as to physicians, and therefore we 
may venture to notice it. It was the fashion to 
keep the patient as warm as possible ; in warm 
rooms, warm blankets, with warm fires. and so 
on; fresh air was esteemed poison, cold air, 
death. And if this was a fashion, it was one 
not without ite philosophy and its good reas ons. 
The eruption was “better out than in:” it 
micht be checked ; and therefore, also, cordial | 
and hot drinks formed part of the fashion. But 
times at last revolved, though old women, here 
and there, still hold to the old doctrines and 
fashions; and it is not very likely that the fa- 
shion will retrograde again. 

This might be called conviction from expe- 
rience, not fashion: we maintain that it is no- 
thing more, in reality, in practice. If it were 

hilosophy. why is it not extended to the ana- 
ogous disorders, where it is still the fashion to 
adopt heat? A rational physician knows that 
cold has the same virtues in measles and scar- 
let fever as in small-nox; but it is stil] the | 
fashion to keep the measles warm, for the same | 
reason, or lest the eruption should be repelled ; | 


' 
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and should the reverse be attempted, all the 


| women, and nine-tenths of the apothecaries, 


would be up in arms. Some more success has 
attended the attempts to check scarlet fever by 


| cold, but it is far from generally received. The 
| people hold fast by the old fashions: that, how- 


ever, is nothing, unless the profession did the 
same. 

The fashions of treating common fevers (ty- 
phus fever, to use a phrase now become popu- 
lar) have revolved so often, that we shall not 
pretend to trace all the changes. Originally, 
they were to be cured by bleeding and cathar- 
tics: that fashion held a good while, and the 
fevers were cured of coursee—except when they 
were not. It was then discovered that deple- 
tion was certain death, and that they were to 
be cured only by wine and brandy. They were 
equally cured by wine and brandy—except 
when the patient died. But this fashion re- 
volved too: it was found that the fevers had 
all been murdered by the brandy and wine, and, 
ence more, the lancet became the fashionable 
tool. 

They die pretty much the same either way, 
that is tolerably clear: by putting in wine, or 
taking out blood. But then it is a great conso- 
lation to be killed “selon les regles, parceque 
vos heritiers n'ont rien a vous reprocher.” A 
man ought always to be in the fashion, whether 
he is a doctor or a patient. If he lives in the 
fashion, it is not less important that he should 
Jie in it. For a doctor to run counter to the 
fashion, would be to cut himself off from all 
chance of future salvation—and present fees. 

But wine versus bleeding, and the reverse, 


' do not include one half of the fashions under 


which fevers have been regulated. At one 


| time, antimony was the sovereign and healin, 


mode. No fever could resist antimony, an 
least of all James's powders: which proved a 
very good fashion for Dr. James and his de- 
scendants, and Mr. Newbury, of St. Paul's 
Chureh-yard. At another time, calomel was 
the panacea, to the great comfort of the teeth 
and constitutions of those who survived. The 
others we may pass over, lest we should write 
the history of fevers. 

What will be the fashion next? That we 
cannot tell. Wine and brandy again, it is pro- 
bable. Or, ie a new James will spring 
up; unless Mr. Whitelaw should bring home 
some new fashion from South America—some 
other bark. By the bye, we should not have 
forgotten the bark in our enumeration. 

Writing for our ordinary readers, we must 
not notice some other fashions, which would 


| not be understood but by medical men; but 


they who will take the trouble to think ove 

their knowledge. will know what we mean, 
and be able to add much more, where, for many 
reasons, we think proper to omit. 

The time is well remembered, when all the 
disorders which have no name (that endless 
tribe of troubles waich besets the higher orders 
of society very conspicuously, the female part 
of it more conspicuously still) oceupied a think- 
ing man not a little, but yet all these, not ex- 
clusively, were called nervous—when some- 
thing or other had fallen on the nerves—when 
the nerves were unstrung, strung, relaxed, 
and ©9 er 
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And when nerves were the fashion, every 
body had the nerves and nervous disorders; | 
and took nervous medicines; and physicians | 
wrote books on nervous complaints; and all 
the people swallowed castor, camphor, asafe- 
tida, gaibanum, musk, valerian, opium, #ther, | 
julaps, and heaven knows what more. These | 
were the fashionable remedies: every one was | 
in the fashion, in the remedies as in the dis- | 
eases 

Lo, and behold. the nerves have vanished ! 
The whole army of nervous disorders is out of 
fushion and date: so are valerian, musk, asa- 
fietida, and the rest of these stinking drugs 
‘Limes are changed: opinions are altered; ca- 
lomel has superseded camphor; nobody reads 
Whitt; nobody complains of nerves ; nobody 
cares for nerves 

And this is a solid revolution in fashion ; the 
patients themselves have revolved: bona fide, | 
as well as the opinions, and the theories, and | 
the doctors, and the books, and the physic 
The lady who wants a earriage can no longer 
gain her end by hysteriec fits. Hysterics have 
ceased to be gentee]—they have ceased to be 
fashionable : they are sent downwards to Doll, 
and Cicely, and to the shoemaker’s wife. Miss | 
F. H. Kelly, indeed, was near bringing them 
into fashion once more, but the mode did not 
take ; it expired in a few screams, and evapo- 
rated with the smelling salts. A fashion may 
be of use; we do not entirely « bjec t to fashions 
in physic ; 

But fashions do not vanish and expire, thev 
only change their colours and forms. The 
bonnet which was of straw or lewhorn, be- 
comes silk; and so does the printed cotton. 
Breeches are prolonged into pantaloons 

Thus was it the mode to substitute the hard 
word dyspepsia for nerves, dyspeptic symptoms, 
indigestion, prime vie, and so on, became the 
fashionable phraseology. Every person was 
taught that he had a stomach, that he ought 
not to eat pye-crust, drink beer, frequent hot 
rooms. and that he ought to rise with an appe- 
tite, take bitters or steel; and so bitters and 
steel became fashionable, and malt liquor and 
pie-crust went out of fashion 

The stomach had its day, like the nerves; 
when, on a sudden, all Bengal broke loose on 
us; an army of yellow nabobs, burnt up with 
currie and calomel, arrived to explode the sto- 
mach by the intreduction of their own livers 
and Dr. Dick. The liver now became the 
fashion ; liver complaints, bilious, bile, became 
the fashionable phraseology ; the nerves had 
been forgotten in favour of the stomach, and 
now the stomach was no more heard of than if 
it had been a mere handimaid to the liver. Dys- 
pepsia was no more; bile was all. The pie- 
erust and the malt liquor continued, however, 
in the same disgrace; but calomel and salts 
were substituted for steel and bitters, as those 
had turned out valerian and asafetida before. 

Ne sooner had calomel and Bengal taken the 
lead in fashion, than every man, man and wo- 
man, began to apply their fingers to the “ hy- 
pochondres,” their tongues to the looking-glass, 
to examine the morning complexion, to scout 
false delicacy in language, to “ calla spade a 
spade ;” blooming seventeen scrupled not to 
tell her lover that she was “ bilious this morn- 








ing ;” they began to ride jackasses to joggie the 
liver; and, from a paltry village, Cheltenham 
became a city of circulating libraries, and raf- 
fles, and parades, and pump-rooms, and cock- 
neys, and idleness: it became the great resort, 


not only of the East and West Indies, but of 


Candlewick Ward and of Grosvenor-square. 

Thus, Dr. Scott also became the fashion, 
and Mr. Abernethy ; the one operating through 
the legs, the other through a mercurial pil! 
The liver also beame the apology for ill hu- 
mour: a justifiable cause, in man, for being 
sulky and selfish; in woman, for quarrelling 
with her husband, thrusting her children into 
garrets, and scolding her servants 

Unluckily, it is the fashion still; and an ex 
pensive one it has proved. It has beaten the 
nerves hollow in this matter; and the stomach 
more hollow still. Nerves rarely succeeded in 
effecting a coach and six, or any coach at all, 
even though backed by a regiment of hysteric 
and a battalion of tears. It required longer 
perseverance, if not more ingenuity than the 
sex generally possessed, to extract even a dia- 
mond necklace by faintings and loss of appe- 
tite. Besides, the fashion had become totter- 
ing.#the devices were stale, the tricks sus- 
pected 

Bile stepped im at » favourable moment : and 
it was a more tangible, intelligible kind of sub- 
stance. The existence of the nerves was some- 
what obscure, rather metaphysical : they might 
be doulted—they and their effects. The ima- 
gination was accused: the term fanciful had 
become dangerous to their reign; but the liver 
was a real, sensible organ, as any one might 
see ina pate de perigneaux, or under the left 
wing of a roasted chicken. It was an indispu- 
table fact and equally certain was it, that, 
when the ball was over and the rouge wiped off, 
there was a vellow tinge in the complexion, 
which could be nothing but bile 

Then did the apotheeary learn to put the 
private question: “ To Bath or Cheltenham ?” 
The excellént house in the square becomes de 

rted for a dirty lodging at Leamington, or 
Brighton, or Ramsgate, or Cheltenham, or 
Bognor, or Margate, or Southend, or any 
where else that is the fashion, and at a price 
greater than the house in the square itself, 
the children are sent to a preparatory school, 
or toa cobbler’s wife to nurse; the husband 
must console himself at home with upholster 
er's rubbish and naked floors, and a woman to 
look after the house ; and, abroad, with his of- 
fice at the Treasury. The money that is not 
spent in lodgings goes in jackasses, and rafiles, 
and apothecaries; habits of incurable idleness, 
and folly, and dissipation are produced ; and at 
length it terminates in a country-house at 
Brighton, or elsewhere. The nerves would 
not have cost half the money, even if the hys- 
teric fits had added another pair of horses to 
the carriage. 

What is become of the spleen all this time ? 
it seems to have been utterly forgotten. In 
Pope's day, it did all which the liver does now, 
but it was not so expensive. We do not despair 
of seeing it revived again, and of seeing it also 
carry the victory against its later rival. We 
must have novelty. Bile has had a long reign 
Mr. Abernethy cannot expect to command for 
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ever. We much wonder at the ill usage of the 
spleen. It would do quite as well as the liver ; 
rather better, as being more mysterious, and 
affording a greater scope to quackery and ima- 
gination, one and both. Were we ambitious 
of making our fortunes, we should re-discover 
the spleen, and turn spleen-doctors. We will 
do it in a twelvemonth, for a bet of a thousand 
pounds; and the Jockey Club shall decide it 
We cannot sell our consciences on lower 
terms 

What is become of the fashion of longing ? 
That was a delicious invention. It was almost 
as effectual as nerves in “ raising the wind,” 
according to the particular objects in view. 
The ladies are much to blame that they have 
lost sight of this notable discovery and excel- 
lent fashion. They will not now long, even 
for pine-apple. The more fools for their pains 
Nobody could possibly doubt the fact and the 
philosophy both ;—when it was the fashion. It 
is not the fashion now, and every body doubts | 
it. We do not, however, despair of seeing it 
revived once more, when it will become as 
true as ever; and, with a little more caution, 
as efficacious. It must be cautious not to spe- 
cify. It must learn to deal in generalities. It 
may long for an apple, like the Arab lady, and | 
be as sick as it pleases, and demand Bath or | 
Brighton ; but it must not demand coaches and 
six, lest the child should be marked with one 
This was a dangerous speciality: the events | 
would not conform; and thus, we apprehend, | 
did it become unfashionable. With this hint 
from us, which we offer from the extremity of 
our kindness and regard to the fair, we recom- 
mend the whole to their serious attention. We 
must turn to graver matters and fashions more 
serious 








In days past, from the day of Thucydides, 
for example, to that of Sir Hildebrand Oakes, 
it was the fashion for the plague to be contagi- | 
ous. It was the fashion to catchy the plague, 
and to die of it, at Marseilles, in London, in | 
Egypt. in Turkey, in Morocco, at Malta, in 
Italy, in Spain, and elsewhere, just as it had 
been the fashion at Athens in days long before. 
It was the fashion to take the disease by touch- 
ing the patient, by wearing his cast clothes ; 
and it was the fashion not to take it, by avoid- 
ing such contact, burning such clothes, wash- 
ing them or fumigating them. It was the 
fashion for those in the upper story of a house 
to fancy that they escaped, while those in the 
lower one died; merely by avoiding contact. 
It was the fashion to suppose the disease 
quelled altogether, by separation and care— 
continued, by neglect of these simple precau- 
tions. Such were the fashions of the plague. 








But these were not all. It was the fashion 
to import the plague in bales of cotton, and to 
let it loose among the people, where it thrived 
surprisingly. And then it became the fashion 
to superintend these importations ; to fumigate 
the said cotton, to intercept communication, 
and soon. In short, what is called quarantine 
became the fashion; and then the cotton was 
imported, and the plague was not. 


But mark how fashions revolve again. It is 
discovered that the fashion is a bad fashion— 
that the plague was not coutagions—that it 
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could not be imported—that it would not 
spread—that it ougut not to spread—that it 
must not spread—that quarantine is nonsense, 
and tyranny, and oppression—a project of go- 
vernments and custom-house officers, to check 
trade and put money into their pockets. 


Now we hold this to be one of the good and 
useful revolutions of fashion in physic. At any 
rate it is plain that the half of mankind has no- 
thing to do, or not enough: that steam en- 
gines in England do the work of two millions 
of people, and, consequently, that there is all 
that number of people too many. Every body 
knows that “ population presses on the limits 
of the subsistence ;” that the people are likely 
to eat each other up for want of beef; that the 
Irish labourers are likely to eat their children ; 
in short, that we are labouring: under the dis- 
ease of too much people, too many mouths, too 
many hands. The plague is a sovereign and 
expeditious cure, and therefore contagion 
should at least have a chance. 

It was equally the fashion in former days for 
people to catch a fever, much as we catch a 
tartar; that is to say, it was carried about in 
hackney coaches, in the clothes of apothecaries, 
and in other similar and analogous modes. Phy- 
sicians, and especially students, caught it from 
patients in hospitals, and elsewhere ; the judges 
and the lawyers at the black Assize of Oxford 
caught it from the prisoners; negroes brought 
it out of their prison-ships into the West India 
Islands. Then also some vagabond, enlisted 
from the hulks, carried it on board of a trans- 
port, or a receiving-ship, or a man-of-war; the 
rest of the crew were infected—the fever 
spread, as it is called—the people died—new 
crews came in, they died also; at last the sur- 
geons began to die, and the officers, because it 
vas then the fashion for a fever to be conta- 
gious. 








Because also this was then the fashion, when 
a transport, having cleared off crews and fever 
together, returned to port for a new cargo of 
human life, the new cargo took the fever also, 
and then they died, and so on, toties quoties. 
And when it became the fashion to fumigate 
the transports, then the people, they said, did 
not die, and the fever disappeared ; and all be- 
cause it was the fashion for fevers to be conta- 
gious. Typhus fever, be it remarked, not re- 
mittent fever or yellow fever. 

but itis going to be the fashion for fever not 
to be contagious, and people are not to catch a 
fever any more ; 
nonsense, and nothing is to be contagious but 
what the fashion ordains and settles; and the 


students will not take it any longer, nor the 


and fumigation is to become 


To be sure. the fashion is not quite 
established yet; and perhaps it may not be, 
which will be very unfortunate. 

If there are useful revolutions of fashion, 
there are others also which have their uses, 
though in a different way. A new theory for 
example, a new disease, becomes a new dis- 
covety, as well as a new fashion. He alone 








who discovered the disease can know how to 
That is natural, just, proper, and ne- 
Hence the fashion, and the disease. 


cure it. 


cessary 


PETS 
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and the discoverer become inseparables; the 
doctor becomes the fashion for the disease ; 
they hunt in couples. 

And they hunt in different ways, recte et 
retro. Sometimes the disease comes first, 
sometimes the doctor. If the disease comes 
first, we must send for the doctor, who is cou- 
pled with it in the fashion: if the doctor comes 
first he brings his partner with him. It would 
be very ungrateful if he did not. Each makes 
each’s fame and fortune; that is, the doctor | 
makes the fame for the disease, and the dis- 
ease makes the fortune for the doctor. Be- | 
tween them they make the money; but the | 
doctor, as is proper, pock 





kets this, and leaves to | 
his friend the empty honours. 

It is no small ingenuity, therefore, to invent 
a new disease ; and it is a greater proof of ta- 
lent to render it fashionable. If, indeed, it 
should be difficult to discover one absolutely 
new. considering that there are about seven 
hundred already. a new name for an old ail- 
ment will do as well. Or the old disorder may 
be contemptible, from the want of a name of 
sufficient weight. and mystery. Re-christen 
it; if it was English, make it Greek: expose 
its dangerous and insidious consequences— 
make it the fashion in any way. Frighten the 
people—tell them they are on the brink of a 
precipice—that they are going to have apo- 
plexy, dropsy. gout, what not. Frighten them, 
as the methodists do. © Preach loud, long, and 
damnation,” as Selden says, and to whom then 
can they flock but to him who knows the state 
of their carcases. as the preacher does of their 
souls, which they do not know themselves? 
To him who frightens them they will come to 
be cured, body and soul, soul and body. The 
physician of the soul, and the physician of the 
body, equally understand their trades. 

People are apt to sneeze, in hot weather for 
example; and people do not die of sneezing 
now-a-days, as they did in days that no one 
knows any thing about. We cannot give six 
draughts a-day, at one and nine-pence each, 
for sneezing: call it the hay-fever. What a 
wonderful man! what a clever man! he un- 
derstands the hay-fever: call him in. Thus is 
the hay-fever among the last in the list of 
fashionables 

Monsieur Broussais manages the matter in | 
another way. We have shown that there are | 
fashionable diseases, fashionable practices, 
fashionable theories of some kinds. A new- 
fashioned proximate cause partakes of the lat- 
ter. It is a new fashion—that is something ; 
it affords opportunities for writing a big book, 
and stultifying al] the rest of the world—that 
is something more; it brings practice, and 
practice brings money—that is still more and 
still better. 

All diseases arise from inflammation of the 
villous covering of the stomach and intestines. 
That sounds formidable and terrific—inflam- 
mation is a fearful word. Ague, apoplexy, 
dropsy, nerves, bile, sneezing, small-pox, water 
in the head, all the nosology arise from gastro- 
colite, gastro-enterite, gastro-duodenite, simple 
gastrite. The matter is demonstrated. Gas- 
tro-enterite becomes the fashion. No one can 





cure it properly but Monsieur Broussais; ex- 


cept those who have wit enough to follow Mor 
sieur Broussais and the fashion 

Thus have other diseases, other theories, 
other proximate causes, been invented. And 
when they become the fashion, they succeed 
Our medical readers know what that quack 
Tissot, a fit specimen of that most learned, 
most sublime, most free, most wonderful re- 
public Geneva, invented ; and the fashion has 
thriven wonderfully in the hands of Messrs 
Cooper and Ce., and others 

There is fashion without terror and fashion 
with terror. The fashion with terror is the 
best, because it is the most profitable. No peo 
ple understand this latter trade better than the 
dentists. They have a delicious hold on hu- 
man vanity—particularly on the vanity of the 
fair: come to me and be scrubbed, and filed, 
and plugged, and polished once a month—pay 
me a guinea, or five guineas, once a month, or 
once a week, (just as the patient bleeds.) or 
you will shortly not have a tooth in your head 
Your teeth will become black—they will fall 
out ; your children’s teeth will grow awry, you 
are ruined in beauty and reputation, your pro- 
geny is ruined for ever—give me ten guineas, 
give me twenty, you shall have teeth like a 
walrus—the chimney sweepers shall envy you 

This is fashion too. Dentism, dentists. filing, 
and scrubbing, and spoiling, all are fashion 
And thus the dentist becomes the fashionable 
of fashionables. He has been a footman, a 
watchmaker, a barber; no matter—he ts Lady 
Caroline's dentist, Lady Betty’s—none but he 
can save your teeth, can save you; you are a 
lost sinner to all eternity, if you do not go to 
Waite or Cartwright just as ye may be, or not, 
as it happens, unless you follow Irving or Dr 
Collyer. 

If there is a fashionable man for the hay 
fever or the liver, and if'a man finds it conveni- 
ent and profitable to set up a new fashion, in 
opinion, practice, diseases, or aught else ; so, 
as soon as the fashionable man ta established, 
and his disease in vocue, all the rivals and col- 
laterals go out of fashion. No one can pre- 
scribe mercurial pills as effectually and scien- 
tifically as Mr. Abernethy; unless it should be 
Dr. Eady. But this is not all 

An oculist, or a man calling himself an ocn- 
list, be it Mr. Wiihams, or Mr. , or Mr. 
—, or any one else becomes an oculist, and 
immediately all the physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries lose their senses, their knowledge, 
their dexterity, and, what is more important, 
their practice. All which they knew about 
the eyes, about their anatomy, diseases, treat- 
ment, every thing vanishes on a sudden, dim- 
med in the blaze of the new light which hag 
broken forth in the person of this Mister and 
the other knight. 

Thus the oculist becomes the fashion, as 
does the dentist, and as does the aurist—the 
aurist, the last and basest of the divisions of the 
art, science, trade, and profession, of what is 
called physic. 

And the public pays for the fashion—which 
is just and right. The people are not half deaf 
enough, or half the people are not deaf enough 
—which is the same thing. It is the business 


of the aurist to persuade them that they are 
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deaf, or have been dewi, or will be deaf—or 
how could he exist ? 
enough, he makes them deafer—he persuades 


others that they are deaf, or will be deaf, or 


If they are not quite deaf 


ought to be deaf—which answers equally well. | 


It becomes the fashion to be an aurist—it be- 
comes the fashion to have an aurist. Aurist 
sets up against aurist, their rival merits are 
discussed ; and, in time, it is probable, no man 
will be able to hear without an aurist, as no 
man can now eat without a dentist. The pro- 
bability is, that when aurists become as abun- 
dant as ¢ ena sy-sweepers, no man will be able 
to hear at all—which will be a great gain, be- 
cause they will not be able to hear the objurga- 
tions of their wives. It was lucky for the Duke 
of Wellington that his business was to give or- 
ders, not to receive One ear may serve 
his purpose. It is lucky it was not the Chan- 
cellor—since justice hears awkwardly when it 
hears only on one sick 

Why did we say that the aurist was the low- 
est and basest of the labourers that hang on the 
outskirts of physic? We must beg pardon of 
Mr. Wolf. and Mr. Durlacher, and Mr. Cowd 
ry. We must beg pardon of the Chiropodists 
—the hand-and-foot men, if we have not for- 
gotten our Greek. The hand-and-foot men 
have discovered that people cannot have their 
own nails; and so they too, heaven save us! 
are a fashion of their own; but whether Mr 
Cowdery or Mr. Wolf is the most fashionable— 
marry ' we cannot pronounce 

It thus appears that fashion in physic par- 
takes in that most profound, most valuable, most 
scientific, most economical quality which Dr 
Adam Smith terms the division of labour. He 
who understands gastro-enteritis cannot possi- 
bly understand the ears: he who knows the 
eyes is ignorant of the teeth. By and bye we 

Ral have a doctor for consumptions, a doctor 
for bile, a doctor for dropsy, a doctor for water 
in the head, and a doctor for scrofula. Nay, in 
time, the gentleman who relieves the foot of 
superfluous corns, will split from him that re- 
lieves the hand of hang-nails, that the division 
of labour may be perfect, and that fashion may 
be all in all 

As if we did not possess all these distinctions 
already, Mr. such a one is “so clever” with 
children; Dr. Stewart is the only man who 
ean cure consumptions. Dr. Solomon is, or 
was if he be dead, the man of men for nervous 
diseases ; nobody can cure the liver but Mr. 
Abernethy, nobody the bile but Dr..Scott— 
when he was alive; nobody can champoo but 
Mahomet, or scrub but Dr. Grosvenor, or make 
steel collars but a man who lives at Warwick, 
or treat with the gout but Dr. Scudamore, or 
the dropsy but Martin Bree; while Messrs. 
Goss and Co. and other worthies, appropriate 
to themselves fame as sweeping and imperisha- 
ble in other lines. Some employ duchesses as 
aid-de-camps, some rest on bullying, some on 
wheedling, some on a new medicine, others on 
apothecarizing the Cabinet Ministers, and 
others on writing books, and others again on 
chalking a wall. In those several ways do they 
become the fashion. 

Of these several modes, next to chalking all 
the walls for a circumference of ten miles, the 
most scientific, and commonly one of the most 


them. 
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successful, is writing a book. It is of no con- 
sequence that there are already two hundred 
treatises on the gout—a medical book is no- 
thing when it is more than three years old ; 
besides which, the public never heard of any 
such treatises—does not believe in their exis- 
tence—discovers that it must be a great man 
who has written so thick an octavo on the gout 
—whvo has been the first to understand the sub- 
ject—is the only one that understands it—and 
therefore makes him the fashion, flocks to him 
with all their gouts, and are consoled with re- 
flecting, that though they are not cured, they 
have » had” Dr. this or Dr. t’other. 

To have a puffing dowager, is not a bad 
mode of acquiring fashion. One sometimes 
succeeds, but two or three operate in the du- 
plicate or triplicate ratio in this matter. “ My 
dear duchess, you must allow me to send my 
apothecary to you—he is the only man who 
understands the hooping cough ;” or the rheu- 
matism, as it may happen. “ Dear me, have 
not you called in Dr. H? Tassure you Dr 
Baillie always recommends him—he isa charm- 
ing man,” and soon. “ Depend upon it he is 
the only doctor for your complaint—he attends 
Lord Liverpool—he made a wonderful cure of 
Lord ‘astle reagh. 

If there are fashionable theories, fashionable 
diseases, fashionable practices, fashionable doc- 
tors, and if all these revolve and change, like 
our dresses, our opinions, or other fashionable 
matter ; so there are fashionable drugs, fashion- 
able remedies, shifting with the seasons; om 
nipotent when in the fashion, worthless when 
out of it. And, as we just hinted, the remedy 
which thus gains temporary rank, renders 
fashionable the doctor who introduced it. A 
fashionable physician needs not introduce a 
new drug—it is the drug’s business to intro- 
duce the unknown doctor. 

We have seen many new and sovereign reme- 
dies come in, in our own day, and we have also 
lived to see them go out—to give way to others 
equally new and sovereign. They did not be- 
nefit the patients it is true; bat they benefit 
the doctor, so that they are not useless 

Nitrous acid baths, vinegar and water, rub- 
bing, pinching, pummelling, rhatany root, prus- 
sic acid, oi! of croton, oil of eajeput—the list is 
endless, the object the same, the succegs simi- 
lar. Not quite the same always. Some blun- 
dering correspondent sends to London, by mis- 
take, the root of some unknown plant, instead 
of ginseng, or gentian, or colomba, or some- 
thing else. There is no sale. Write a book, 
give it a name, call it rhatany root, make it a 
sovereign cure for all diseases, pat a high price 
upon it, and the business is done. 

Some have mounted by prusevic acid, as ef- 
fectually as Dr. Solomon did by rum-shrub ; 
and all the diseases are cured by each with 
equal certainty, as long as each is the fashion 
Every one was equally cured by metallic trac- 
tors as long as they were the fashion ; by elec- 
tricity, when that toy was in vogue ; by gal- 
vanism now it is superseded; by animal mag- 

netism when Dr. Mayersback was alive ; and 
by anodyne necklaces at this very day. 

Certainly, fashion cannot always be a bad 
thing ; and we begin to repent of our doubts 
If a man can be cured by a fashion, it is an ar- 
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ticle added to the pharmacopeia. If he is killed 
by one, indeed—aye, there’s the rub. Let us 
try. 

In former days the barber used to shave 
beards, brandish equally the lancet and the 
razor, set legs and arms, and apply the cup- 
ping glasses. Up rose the surgeon, overset 
the suds, seized on the lancet, and cheated 
him out of the better part of his trade. The 
lancet answered his purpose well, but the cup- 
ping glass was less successful. It occupied 
too much time, the blood would not flow, in 
short, it went out of date. 

A new division of labour was required, or a 
new opening appeared, and up sprung the cup- 
per. A man who can get no business, must 
make it: he must get into fashion, he must 


sent for, but the undertaker comes—his cup 
is run out. 

The nerves lose their office from exposure 
to cold, from ague, from poisons, perhaps, from 
heaven knows what—original constitution; the 
unhappy wretch’s arm becomes paralytic, she 
must be cupped—the leg becomes paralytic, 
she must be cupped again—she becomes para- 
lytic all over, more cupping—she becomes sil- 


| ly, idiotical, is cupped every week, month, or 


bring his trade into fashion, he must bring into | 


fashion the diseases which his trade cures, or 
is supposed to cure 

These flourished, and then flourishes the 
eupper If he does not find the disease, he 
makes it; if he finds a disease he makes it 
worse; more cupping is required, the glasses 
are applied, they are applied again, and * mam 
more shall this one (or two) ensue.’ The peoo- 
ple became nervous, hysterical, epileptic, pa- 
ralytic, apoplectic, they have not been cupped 
; 


enough. Cup them again, and again—and 


then they die—for lack of cupping 
Cupping could not thrive. unless there was 
a“ flow of blood to the head The blood be- 


gins immediately to flow into the heads ofall the 
kingdom; having formerly flowed towards the 
tail, we suppose The pale-faced or green- 
visaged Miss. whose blood has been flowing a 
whole winter at Almack's, the opera, balls, as- 


semblies. till six o'c! «ek every morning, heaven 


knows in what direction, discovers that it is | 


all accumulated in her head; the cupper r 
stores the equilibrium, she turns green and 
greener, must be cupped again, becomes ner- 
vous, cross, giddy, hysterical, and when she 
displays her scapule and her nape next win- 
ter, displays them with twelve, eighteen, 
twenty-four, or thirty-six white ornaments 
marshalled in the most beautiful quincunx 
order imaginable. Man becomes disgusted, 
her lover flies: what matters it?—cupping is 
the fashion 

Some poor devil of a student, labouring day 
and night at drawing pleas, drawing triangles 
and parabolas, or drawing out prose into verses, 
becomes similarly uneasy and languid—won- 
ders what is the matter with him—feels his 
head confused, not with night watching, absti- 
nence and labour, but with a flow of blood to 
the head. The cupper comes—he comes 
ayain—he becomes worse—he las not been 
cupped enough—he is sent to Italy—his pur- 
suits in life are broken up: he becomes ner- 
vous, or crazy, or gets into Bedlam, or is a va- 
letudinarian for life. 

An alderman has made himself giddy and 
bloated with excess of turtle and champagne. 
Instead of abstracting the turtle and cham- 
pagne from the stomach, the cupper extracts 
the blood from the neck. More turtle goes in, 
more blood comes out—the head becomes gid- 
dier every day—he falls down at the next feast 
with the calipash in his mouth, the cupper is 








three months—and, shortly, there is a hatch- 
ment over the door, with the sinister side 
black. If the husband has been cupped, the 
dexter side is black instead of the sinister; 
that is all the difference 
If fulness and flow of blood to the head is 
one of the most serious fashions that was ever 
introduced into physic, much more serious is 
the whole doctrine, including inflammation in 
all its imagined modes; and on the other hand, 
including, as the remedy, starvation and 
bleeding 
At present, all diserses depend on plethora, 
and fulness. and inflammation; fevers plagues, 
consumption. <ropsy, it is no matter. We 
must not frighten our unprofessional readers 
with too much of the nosology and pharma- 
copeia, though we need not much care, in an 
age when every one understands the pharma- 
copeia and the nosology. Starvation and ab 
stinence are the preventives; the lancet, 
leeches, cupping, cz lomel, salts, are the cures 
Of all the 
most unlucky; for the patients, at least, be- 
cause it is always at hand, and is easily ap- 
plied. It has also the merit of producing tem- 
porary relief, invariably, be its effects ulti- 
Medical men at 
least should know the reason why. It acts by 
It produces temporary 
torpor and faintness. therefore ease; and thus 
relieves those pains and symptoms, the causes 
of which it confirms, and which ultimately it 
aggravates. Hence the great system of ‘de- 
ception as to the utility and effects of bleeding. 





unlucky fashions. the lancet is the 


mately ever so pernicious 


diminishing sensibility 


On this system, it is the fashion to say that 
all mankind eats too much, that wine is poison, 
and so on. We are tormented and harassed 
with fears and anxieties, and many, very 


many, are made ill by the very projects of 


prevention and cure. But one of our writers 
has forestalled us in this matter; telling truths 
that we need not therefore repeat, though we 
should place them in a less ludicrous light. 


Thus, to pass from preventive to cnre, it is 
no matter what pain is felt, it is inflammation 
—and requires blood letting. If it is rheuma- 
tism of the intercostal muscles, it must be 
pleurisy of course; no matter what is the rea- 
son, the constitution, the age—the patient 
must be bled; the pains remain or increase— 
how should it be otherwise ?—he cannot draw 
his breath freely: he must be bled again, and 
again. If he abounds in wealth, folly, fashion, 
or confidence, it is repeated ; months may pase 
in this way; the inflammation has relapsed ; he 
is threatened with a consumption, he must be 
bled again; if he does not become consump- 
tive, he is lucky; he becomes helplessly de- 
bilitated, perhaps, or possibly requires years to 
repair these injuries. Perhaps he is sent to 
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Italy; the lancet ceases to do its pernicious 
office, he recovers, more or less, and the cli- 
mate gains the applause. There would be no 
end to these illustrations, and as we are de- 
scribing facts, daily facts, we could swell them 
and their varieties into a volume, which we 
must not. 

To pass to another modification. An attack 
of the ague, the long exposure to cold, the 
natural debility of age, aggravated perhaps by 
excess of eating or drinking, producing ex- 
haustion, causes torpor, numbness, the ap- 
pearance of apoplexy, perhaps of palsy. The 
lancet is called in, then the cupper, then 
leeches ; real palsy ensues, the use of one, or 
other, or all, becomes frequent or periodical ; 
the disease is confirmed and extended, the pa- 
tient becomes fatuous, and at last he dies. 

Inflammation of the eyes, it is the same 
thing—in practice, that is—And here we may 
partly thank the oculists, who, like other me- 
chanies, have but one receipt. ‘These inflam- 
mations differ in their causes, and natures, and 
m their cures also, as night from day, An 
ounce of bark, a few bottles of wine, might 
have cured one. The patient is starved, leech- 
ed, and bled—the disease increases—the eye 
becomes opaque, and the patient is blind for 
life. We cannot enter deeper into this subject ; 
but this will serve as a specimen. 

We might not end at all on this revival of 
the Sangrado practice. It is the revival of 
that practice; neither more nor less. Whe- 
ther the fashion originated in Paris or London 
is doubtful ; they rival each other admirably in 
1t, at any rate. Paris is now a daily scene of 
Sangrado murders, as London is fast becom- 
ing. A hysterical vomiting occurs in a ner- 
vous woman: two hundred and thirty leeches 
are applied ; the patient dies as she ought: be- 
cause, we suppose, she had Monsieur Brous- 
sais, gastro-enterite. 

A patient, perhaps a delicate girl, is seized 
by that catarrh of epidemy and debility called 
influenza. She is bled, and bled again—be- 
comes worse after each, dies, or falls into an 
incurable consumption. Have we not seen it 
with our own eyes’—have we not seen her 
faint under the lancet, and never speak again ? 
Have we also not seen forty ounces of blood 
abstracted from a wretched, debilitated, dys- 
peptic patient, because his head was confused ? 
—has his head not become more confused— 
has not more blood been taken—has he not 
become delirious—and was not his head 
shaved, blistered, iced, and leeched—and did 
he not die in forty-eight hours ? 

But we shall become too serious, and too 
frightful. Vet then have we seen partial or 
temporary insanity also mistaken for inflam- 
mation of the brain; and we have seen the 
patients—more than one patient—die under 
the lancet, expire before the blood had done 
flowing. 

This and more, far more. It is all the con- 
sequence of a fashion, and of nothiny else. 
Physicians seem to have forgotten that there 
is a nervous system, as well as a sanguiferous 
one—that pain may exist without inflamma- 
tion—that giddiness may result from debility. 
Have they really forgotten that a man’s head 
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themselves make him giddy, confused, deli- 
rious, by their own lancets—that debilitating 
poisons will produce giddiness, apoplexy, 
palsy. Do they not know that a nerve is the 
seat of pain, and that nerves so affected—af- 
fected, we know not yet how—may excite as 
much pain as the most violent inflammation, 
while the sanguiferous system remains undis- 
turbed, or even when it is exhausted. 

Is it possible to believe that the abstraction 
of blood can be innocent even where it is not 
injurious? It is not innocent, even in health ; 
though, in a strong man, the effects may be 
little marked, and soon recovered—misapplied 
in diseases, it is injurious or fatal. 

We believe that we ought to end on this 
subject, lest we say too much. But we may 
ask what is the cause of all this—this fashion ? 
What is the cause—not of a fashion, or of all 
fashions, but of the persistence in, and the uni- 
versality of—every fashionable mode of prac- 
tice? Simply, because it is easier to follow and 
copy than to think. There is a rule, a gene- 
ral rule laid down; it is easily adopted, with 
no thought, no investigation, no reasoning. It 
suits the majority, who are mere mechanics, 
who never reason, or are incapable of reason- 
ing. They do what others are doing, say what 
others think, follow the easy routine, and are 
satisfied 

Thus physic is reduced to a nostrum and a 
mechanical art. It is indifferent whether the 
nostrum be bark, mercury, or bleeding. Which- 
ever has the vogue of the day, all can imme- 
diately become physicians; and it is indiffer- 
ent what the success is--they cannot be wrong, 
since they have followed the approved prac- 
tice. Should chance revolve it, should San- 
grado give way to bark and wine, it is equally 
easy to revolve with the new system. Hence, 
and of these causes, are the sweeping fashions 
of physic. 

And, whichever may prevail, there is al- 
ways some one who can show cause, like Mon- 
sieur Broussais on one day, and John Hunter 
or Dr. Gregory on another. And in this case 
also, there arise men, more bold, more confi- 
dent, and consequently more dangerous. If 
the timid or doubting practitioner bleeds for 
twelve ounces, or a pound—the physician of 
this stamp bleeds into a wash-hand basin or a 
bucket, as we have also seen. This is called 
vigorous and decisive practice ; it is decisive 
indeed. 

But we leave this field to be further plough- 
ed by medical writers for medical readers. 
More, would suit neither you, good reader, 
nor us. 

Others too may inquire whether acupunctu- 
ration is not as effectual as metallic tractors, 
and for the same reason; whether calomel, 
salts, and Cheltenham, are not also a fashion, 
like any thing else ; and whether they are not 
the poisons of the present age. We must end 
for the present; and particularly as we have 
something more to say on medical practice. 

If we are not ourselves bled or Chelten- 
hamed to death, or poisoned by some indig- 
nant member of the fraternity, before next 
Christmas, we propose to inquire into the pri- 
vate practice of England; to discuss the learn- 





becomes giddy before he faints—that they can 
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fils, which swatm im every village; and the 
abilities and discernment of those practitioners 
whose chief pracfiee is exerted om their owt 
persons 


— 
From the British Critic 
t+REECE 
1. A Visit to Greece, in 1823 afid 1824 By 
George Waddington, Esq. Fellow of Trin | 
fy College, Cambridge, and Author of * Tra- 
vels in Ethiopia.” Second edit. V2mo. Ys. 6d 
R. Nurrative of a Second Visit to Greece, in- 
cluding Facts connected with the Last Days 
of Lord Byron, Extracts from Correspond- 
énce, Official Docwments, &e. By Edward 
Blagquiere, Esq. Author of * The Origin and 
Progress of the Greek Revolution,” §c. See 
12s. 
3—The Songs of Greece, from the Romaté 
Text. Fdited by MC. Fauriel, with add 
tions. Translated into English Verse, hy 
Charles Brinsley Sheridan. Small ero. ss 
4.—The Last Days of Lord Byron: with his 
Lordship's Opinions on carious Subjeets, 
particularly on the State and Prospects of 
Greece By Wm. Parry, Major of Lord 
Byron's Brigade, Commanding Officer of 
vtrtillery,and Engincer in the Service of the 
Greeks. Sro. 12s 
ls italy and modern Greece, a man who 
anathematizes his neighbour, raises a heap of | 
stones in the highway, and curses him, every 
passenger is bound to add a stone and a curse to 
he common heap. Romass, Crusaders, Geno- 
ese, Venetians, and Turks, have each flung a 
&torte alid a curse on Gree She has long since 
teased to be the imstructress of the world; 
and, previous to the present century, a few 
solitary travellers and classical scholars were | 
the orily persons who took an interest in her 
fate. In polities, warfare, and commerce, she | 
was a dead letter 
The 4th of April, 1821, was the date of her 
present resuscitation. Or that day, Patras 
Was taken by the insurgents. On the 2Ist of 
the sume month, Easter Sunday, the patriarch 
of Greeco was hanged at his own doorway in 
Constantinople, dragged down by Jews, with 
évery species of indignity, to the sea; and 
thrown i. From that time, the contest has 
been carried on by the two pirties with an 
tmsparing from which modern 
warfare is generally exempt 
The ¢yes of Europe are once more on 
Greece. Every argument and every sarcasin 
have been tried upon the different govern- 
ments, to draw them, or to goad them,to tue 
fissistance of their fellow Christians. But they 
have all kept aloof; aitd, however different 
their motives, however different the reason 
Which has confined Russia to diplomatic 
threats, Austria to open denunciation of the 
Greeks, and England to a strict neutrality— 
England, Austria, and Russia have received a 
liberal, ahd almost indiscriminate share of 
fibuse. 
Unhappily, the radical party in this country 
jave taken up the cause of the Greeks. Every 
Pefsort who has dared to revomineid tie few: | 
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frahty of the European g6vermments, of pre- 
sumed to whisper of 4 tivmiéfehy in Greece, or 
even to think of a ceisofship of the press 


| there, has been branded with the nnputation of 


political slavishness, or sitecred at as the ad 
vocate of legitimacy” and the “ Holy Alli- 
Greece is made the watchword of a 
faction ; and a mati’s opinions on that country 
bave almost become the criterion of lis peliti- 
cal partialities in this. Country gentlemen 


refuse to subscribe to Greece, from a fear of 


being confounded with the reformers. The 
politicians in country towus shudder, as well 
they may, at the portentous fame of Jeremy 
Bentham; the clergy ure alarined at the in- 
tended disconnexion of church and state im 


Greece; and all of us are disgusted and fa 
tigued with * annual elections,” and * univer- 
sal suffrage and * Laneasterian schools,” 


and “ Utilitarian societies.’ when Greece is 
struggling for existence: when the question isy 
not what constitution she is to have, (far less 
ivhat minute modifications,) but whether she 
is to have any constitution or existence at all? 
Yet these are the topics which occupied so 
much the attention of Colonel Stanhope, the 
fepresentative of the Greek committee, and 
make his letters from Greece so dull and 
barren 

This party feeling has been industriously 
propagated; arid the that we 
are deluged with accounts from Greece, while 
we still hunger and thirst for real information 
One side will prove there have been more 
Turks killed in the Morea, in one campaign, 
than Turkey has equipped in five; and the 
other can show that at Dervenaki, where the 
Turks lost nearly six thousand men, the loss 
of the Greeks was something less than the 
massacre at Manchester! Even among the ad- 
vocates of the same side, the reader will be 
shocked to observe how the information va- 
ries with the argument. Mr. Sheridan re- 
conunends the abandonment of Candia, be- 
cause the Moslems are in number, to the 
Christians, as five to four." Mr. Blaquiere 
urges its reconqnest, because they are less 
than as one to four.t 4 

England has been loudly called on to take 
up arms for Greece, by her proverbial sympa- 
thy for the sufferings of freemen; by her re- 
collections of the past glories and wisdom of 
that mjured country; and, lastly, by the ur- 
gency of her own interest. But, in these days 
of diplomacy, sympathy, we fear, is an insufti- 
cient reason for hazatding the wealth and 
blood of the people ; and it is too late to preach 
a crusade against fhe Turks, because Athens 
has produced a Themistocles to banish, and a 
Socrates to poison 

The real questions dre, whether, if once 
free, Greece will be capable hereafter, from 
its population and its own resources, of main- 
taining itself independent ; whether it be for 
the interests of England that it should be so4 
and whether the direct interference of Eng 
land would, or would not, promote that object. 

Suppose Greece once set free; suppose it 


consequence ts, 
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included aud defined py those great petearal 
boundaries, which seem intended to mark out 
a distinct state; suppose the Morea, Attica, 
Eubeea, Beotia. Phocis, Doris, Etolia, Acarna- 
nia, Thessaly, Zagora, Albania, Epirus, the 
southern part of Macedonia, and the Cyclades, 
united in one compact and uniform govern- 
ment. This will embrace an area of about 
fiftv-eight thousand square English miles, a 
space nearly equal to the extent of our own 
country, and including within it every ingre- 
dient for the formation of a wealthy, indepen- 
dent, and formidable state. A large part is 
hieh and mountainous, leaving about two-fifths 
of the soil capable of cultivation. The plain 
extending from Gastouni to the neighbour- 
hood of Patras, for a long time, above its own 
consumption, exported enough to supply the 
fonian islands with the greater part of their 
provisions; and the plains of Vostizza, Argos, 


Greece. 


and Tripolizza, are of great extent and ferti- | 


lity. The plains in the neighbourhood of La- 
rissa are probably as fertile as any land in Eu- 
rope. In the best soils, 
seasons, the returns of wheat are in the pro- 
portion of eighteen to one to the seed; and 
the average is calculated to be not lower than 
ten to one, notwithstanding the wretched sys- 
¢em of agriculture now in use. In many parts 
of Greece, they are obliged to counteract the 
excess of richness in the land, by constantly 


and most favourable | 
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dred and fifty thousand to east and west 
Greece, two hundred and fifty thousand te 


the independent islands, and five huadred 
thousand to the Morea. But, taking the aide 
surface, which we have before assumed as the 
hypothetieal extent of independent Greece, 
confining our numbers within Mr. Waddiag- 
ton’s, for those districts he mentions, and 
adopting the most respectable authorities for 
the rest, we may safely reckon the population 
of Greece at nearly three millions. Now, if 
Greece, besides the support of her own legitic 
mate inhabitants, has been able to seud 36 
much of her wealth to Constantinople, to mi: 
nister to the ostentation of Pachas, Beys, and 
the whole official spawn of Ottoman grandeur, 
and to feed the rapacity of all the menials that 
swarmed about the Turkish authorities, it ig 
clear, that when this foreign drain, and these 
unnatural and unprofitable channels of e@one 
sumption are stopped, the resources of the 
country will he adapted to a great increase of 
population. A second aad still greater eause 
of increased wealth will be found in the remo: 
val of the numberless difficulties, the diffi- 


| dence, the harassing imposts, and the insecu 


éurning in their flocks, and feeding down the | 


young crops. in 1s0%, it was estimated that 
the total value of corn exported from Greece 


amounted to above eight hundred thousand | 


pounds sterling. The mountains support vast 
uumbers of sheep and goats. The Morea 
alone is calculated, by Pouqnevilie, to produce 
annually, twelve thousand eight hundred quin- 
tals (one million five hundred thousand pounds) 
of wool. In 1500, the cotton exported from 
Greece was above the value of one million 
sterling. Attica yields, annually, above two 
million pounds of oil, and the Morea five mil- 
jions and a half. The other products consist 
of currants, madder, honey, bees-wax, timber, 
tobacco, &e. In 1809, the total value of the 
exports was estimated at nearly two millions 
and a half'sterling. It is true, that the inter- 
ference and extortions of their ‘Turkish mas- 
ters prevented any thing but a small propor- 
¢ion of this amount returning to the pro- 
ducers, but we are now only considering what 
would be the wealth of Greece, provided she 
were permitted to take care of herself. The 
revenue exacted from Greece by the Porte, 
arising from the capitation tax, commercial 
amposts, &e. was about one million sterling ; 
double of which was drawn from the pockets 
of the people, paying ample toll, in every in- 
termediate stage of its progress, from the col- 
Jectors to the treasury. The harbours of 
Greece are numerous, safe, and spacious ; and 
some of them, as Navarino, Vivari, &c. will 
year comparison with the best in Europe. It 
is difficult to make a correct estimate of the 
population. Prinee Mavrocordato, from the 
amount of the poll tax, put the numbers of the 
jusurgent population at two millions. Mr. 
Waddington’s supposition is the lowest we 
have hitherto seen. He supposes the insur- 
gents to be under one million, giving one hun- 
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rity, which paralyzed the industry of the coun- 
try under the Turks, and were absolutely in- 
compatible with the health of the producing 
powers of the eountry. This will admit a se- 
cond increase in the population, and the two 
eauses united (or rather the cessation of the 
two preventives) will make room for a popula: 
tion sufficient to work the full powers of the 
country, to support a eommeree which may 
rival almost any nation in Europe, and a mil- 
tary foree which may insure the respect of its 
neiwhbours 

It is important, too, to remark, that this in- 
crease of population will not have to wait the 
slow operation of natural causes, but wil] he 
I lily insured by the emigration of the 
Greeks of Constantmople, of the Turkish is 
lands, and of the coasts of Asia Minor; and 
that withont the usual distress consequent on 
sndden additions of inhabitants ; for the first 
of the causes which we have mentioned aboye 
is instantaneous, and admits of an immediate 
and artificial addition to the population 

In point of climate, there ‘Is, perhaps, me 
country in the world, which, ia so small a space, 
affords such singular and sudden varieties of 
temperature. At Tripolizza, you may wrap 
yourself in cloaks, and shrink trom the snow, 
and a few hours’ ride will bring you to sun- 
shine, and fruits, and cloudless skies, at Argos 
An increase in elevation affects the climate, 
like an increase of latitudg, and the high plains 
of Greece have as permanent and obvions 
difference of atmosphere from that of the low 
grounds, as we find at great intervals in other 
parts of Europe, where the elevation of the 
face of the country is more aniform. ‘This va- 
riety of climate is, of course, the mother of va- 
riety in production. Many of the low lands 


are swampy and unhealthy ; but we have seen, 
in Germany and Holland, sach prodigious et 
fects produced on the ehinate by draining ang 
entbankjng, that when capital has been allow 
ed to accumulate, we have no reason to tea 
that the evil will remeim. The governmem 
Asa, \COR- 
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tinuing the supposition, that Greece is free 
and at peace). Mr. Blaquiere has estimated 
the national domains, formerly occupied by 
Turks, and arising from forfeitures, &c. at 
four-fifths of the whole country: “ And this 
property,” he says, “ of which the value is in- 
calculable, consists of lands, olive plantations, 
forests, principally of oak, and ash, and fir ; salt 
pits, fisheries, public buildings, gardens, villas, 
&c.”" p. 124. 

Much has been said of the national charae- 
ter of the Greeks: and every traveller and es- 
sayist have so accurately and nicely particu- 
larized their habits, stature, temper, features, 
talents, and activity, that one might fancy all 
Greeks alike. But there is no question more 
difiult than that which relates to national cha- 
racter. Such character is not a fixed and de- 
fined habit: it is the result of national institu- 
tions, quite as much as the cause of them. 
Climate has a certain effect on the body, and 
the body an undoubted connexion with the 
mind. This effect is the only permanent in- 
gredient in national character. A Laplander 
will differ from an African, as long as Africa 
and Lapland exist. But we have only to look 
to the history of past times, to perceive the 
Greeks alternately assuming every possible 
shade of character we can conceive ; and this 
is sufficient proof that the habitual imperfec- 
tions of the present Greek character can be no 
obstacle to their eventual weight in the scale 
of nations. This, then, is the last step in the 
demonstration of the capabilities of Greece— 
her intrinsic capabilities of becoming an inde- 
pendent and formidable nation—of becoming 
something more than a political plaything in 
the hands of the great European powers. What 
line of action, and what form of constitution 
will be most likely to effect this independence, 
and insure its duration, we may best conjec- 
ture from the actual state of the contest, the 
parties and present resources of the country, 
and the relations of the foreign powers who are 
steadily watching the result. We propose, 
therefore, to extract some information on the 
subject, from the works whose titles are pre- 
fixed to the head of this article, and to give 
some account of the works themselves. 

Mr. Blaquiere was a representative of the 
Greek committee. Of all the Phil-hellenists, 
he is the least tinged with that exclusive party 
feeling, which has disgusted so many well- 
wishers to Greece. He seems a zealous, inde- 
fatigable, good-natured friend of the cause. He 
goes bustling about from place to place, doing 
all the good he can, conciliating all parties, and 
endeavouring to excite them. His book is 
written in a plain, intelligible style. He tells 
a straight-forward story, and troubles himself 
very little about Jeremy Bentham. 

We gladly step aside with him from political 
squabbles, and amuse ourselves with local pe- 
culiarities. The following is an account of the 
fishing in the shallow waters, between Messo- 
lunghi and Anatolica; and the reader must, 
for the novelty, excuse the insertion :-— 

“The diver being provided with a rope, 
made of a species of long grass, and which 
floats near the surface, has only to moor his 
canoe where he knows there is a rocky bottom ; 
this done, he throws the rope out so as to form 





a tolorably large circle; and such is the timid 
nature of the fish, that, instead of rushing out, 
it never attempts to pass this imaginary barrier, 
which acts as a talisman, but instantly descends, 
and endeavours to conceal itself under the 
rocks. Having waited a few moments, till the 
charm has taken effect, the diver plunges down- 
wards, and not unfrequently returns with four 
or five fish, weighing from two to six pounds 
each. As they seldom find more than the heads 
concealed, there is the less difficulty in bring- 
ing forth their rich prizes; and when the har- 
vest is good, the divers are so dexterous, that 
they have a method of securing three or four 
fish under each arm, besides what they can take 
in their hands. My informant added, as a very 
curious fact, that only one accident had happen- 
ed, within his remembrance, to those who pur- 
sued this apparently perilous mode of fishing ; 
and it only arose from the diver’s arm being 
entangled under some of the apertures of the 
rocks.” Part Il p 42. 

Mr. Blaquiere disclaims al! pretensions to a 
classical tour, but he frequently turns from his 
political path to contemplate the antiquities of 
Greece, and speaks with considerable feeling 
and taste of what he sees: but he is too easy 
in admitting the classical information of his 
friends, and we can hardly forgive his being so 
satisfied and pleased with the suggestion, that 
the village of Trisonia, on the north coast of 
the gulf of Lepanto, isthe old Tresene, which 
so hospitably received the Athenian fugitives 
in the days of Xerxes. An unhappy conjecture 
which almost wants the supposition of the 
Athenian ships sailing over the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth to support it! But the most serious point 
on which we have to quarrel with Mr. Bla- 
quiere, (and the only one.) is a passage in his 
preface, which makes us suspect that he, too, 
may have assisted in keeping us in our notori- 
ous ignorance of the dark spots on the story of 
Greece, for fear of injuring the cause of the 
emancipation. A most inadequate reason for 
so grave a fault. “ Such have been,” he says, 
* the motives for my not dwelling on those er- 
rors of judgment, and defects of national cha- 
racter, inseparable from every people, who are 
long exposed to a despotic system of govern- 
ment. The course which has been adopted by 
so many others, cannot be too much depreca- 
ted; for if the defects of a people are ever to 
be exposed, it is not surely when they are 
struggling for existence.” p. vi. 

It is due to Lord Byron to say, that he was 
constantly decrying every attempt to keep the 
people of England in ignorance of a single fall- 
ing off in Greece, and asserting and exercising 
his resolution of making his countrymen ac- 
quainted with the black and white parts of the 
picture ; that they might fully know for whom, 
and for what they were risking their fortunes 
in loans, or exhausting it in subscriptions. If 
Greece stood alone, it might be invidious in a 
foreigner to trumpet her defects; but when 
England has been made a party concerned, by 
the voluntary and benevolent embarcation of 
her capital in the contest, she hasa right toas 
full, undisguised a picture of things, as if she 
were onthe spot. Lord Byron’s earnest oppo- 
sition to the system is evidence of its existence 
It is also too clear, that the Greeks have had 



































most exaggerated accounts of the English en- 
thusiasm in their favour, and both parties have 
been thus kept in studious ignorance of their re- 
ciprocal feelings. When Lord Erskine’s letter 
to the Greeks had been read to the assembly at 
Messolunghi, Colonel Stanhope took “ the op- 
portunity of mentioning to them, that what they 


had just heard was the unanimous sentiment of 


Whereas, beautiful 


the people of England.’”* 
letter is, there 


and eloquent as his lordship’s 


are many passages to which the majority of 


the pe ople would not willingly subscribe. The 
mischief of this is, that while the Greeks are 
taught that the whole population of England 
is red-hot in the cause, they have some difficul- 
ty in accounting for the lin iited assistance they 
have received. Their admiration of us has 
consequently cooled, and is confined entirely 
to our money. “ As to England,” says Wad- 
dington, “ notwithstanding occasional compli- 
ments with which I am flattered, on the liber- 
ality of our institutions and sentiments, f can- 
not perceive any great desire to court our pro- 
tection, or any vreat preference for our charac- 
ter. The only key to their affections is the 
loan. They ask neither for our counsels, nor 
our hospitals, nor our officers, nor our Lancas- 
terian schools.” p. 154. 

Mr. Sheridan's translations are only valuable 
for tne historical songs which c ompose the first 
part of the collection. They give a picturesque 
inage of the life and exp! loits of the Klephts— 
a race of men, whose name is derived from the 
predetory warfare they have, in all ages, waged 
against their oppressors. From their mountain 
fastnesses, they have never ceased to plunder 
and massacre their persecutors ; and from this 
has been deduced a fanciful continuance of 
Greek independence, from the earliest times 
of the Ottoman invasion, of which the present 
insurrection is but a broad assertion. It is sug- 
gested, in short, that the present contest is not 
a rebellion, but the continuation of a defence : 
a far-fetched notion! for the Klephts were a 
small distinct chiefly inhabiting the 
mountains of Thessaly, and scarcely known on 
the scene of the present struggle. The argu- 
ment is probably framed to meet the objection 
of the modern school of “ legitimacy.” 


class, 


Few of the poems contain any striking merit ; 
but, amidst much common-place, there is a fine 
strange thought in “ The tomb of the Klepht.” 
The dying warrior is giving directions to his 
children to build his tomb: we subjoi some 
lines of the translation. 


« Erect my tomb—but broad and high! 

That when I hear the Moslems battle-cry, 

I may have space to raise my mould’ring corse. 

And leave a window—let the swallows bring 

My earliest tidings of returing spring, 

And nightingales in May come nestling there 
and sing !"—P. 21 





There is something fanciful in the 17th song, 
p- 111. A Greek lady, whose father and hus- 
band have fallen in battle, lies sleeping. Her 
attendants, afraid to disturb her abruptly, to 





* Letters from Greece, in 1823 and 1824. By 
Col. L. Stanhope, p. 3% 
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impart the fatal intelligence, awaken her with 
perfumes. 

We cannot forbear extracting a long note 
from Mr. Sheridan's work. It contains the 
story of a mountain warrior, and is a fair and 
full specimen of that singular race of men :— 

“ Katzantoni was a native of Agrapha, = 
one of those wandering shepherds, who, 
summer, drive their flocks to the highest sum- 
mit of the various branches of Pindus, and in 
winter descend to the sea coast. or the plains. 
The greedy disposition of Ali Pacha pursued 
these poor and harmless tribes into their moun- 
tain wilds, confiscating their numerous flocks, 
invading their pastures, and heavily taxing 
their little pastoral wealth. Katzantoni and 
his brothers sufiered peculiarly from these op- 
pressions; but when he talked of turning 
Klepht, the brutal Turks and Albanians only 
ridiculed his gentle voice, his smal] stature, 
and his feeble appearance. In him, however, 
as in Zisca, the soul of a hero was lodged ina 
diminutive body. He sold his flocks; burnt 
his tents and cabins; assumed the dress and 
arms of a Klepht; and, though at first only 
joined by his brothers, soon collected an intre- 
pid body of companions, with whom he estab- 
lished himself in the Thessalian part of the 
Agraphian mountains. Long did he defy the 
whole power of Ali Pacha; and, of all his ex- 
ploits, the death of Veli Guekas was the most 
famous.” 

“The proudest period in the life of Katzan- 
toni was his appearance, in 1806, at Santa 
Maura, from whence the Russians, who then 
held the Ionian islands, were, as usual, endea- 
voering to seduce the Greeks into revolt; that 
they might, as usnal, exculpate themselves in 
the eyes of the Porte, by subsequently desert- 
ing their victims. They had summoned the 
attendance of those Klephtic captains, on 
whose co-operation they plac ed the greatest 
reliance; und among these, Katzantoni was 
honourably conspicuous by the universal de- 


| ference paid him, and by the contrast between 


his diminutive size, and the splendour of his 
dress. and noble haughtiness of his demeanour ; 
but this gratification of vanity was dearly pu- 
nished, for he was attacked by the small-pox, 
the remains of which, not even the beloved 
breath of his native mountains, to which he re- 
turned on his convalescence, could dissipate 
In 1807, this lingering disease became more 
oppressive, and he was confined, by sickness, 
in a monastery on Mount Pindus. Fearful of 
drawing down the vengeance of the Albanian 
Phalaris on his hosts, he removed, languid and 
feeble, to a cave in the neighbourhood, nursed 
only by his brother George, and supplied with 
daily provisions by an old woman. Either the 
woman or the monks betrayed him to Ali 
Pacha, who instantly despatched sixty Albani- 
ans, with orders to bring Katzantoni and his 
brother, alive! George, on casually leaving the 
cavern, found the sixty barbarians blocking its 
mouth; he returned, told his sick brother, 
placed him on his shoulders, grasped his sabre 
with his teeth, and his gun in his hand. Thus 
encumbered, he regained the mouth of the cav- 
ern, shot the foremost Albanian, and dashed off 
towards a neighbouring forest: the Albanians 
pursued ; he laid down his living burthen upon 
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the ground. and with his sabre killed a second 
Albanian. Thus, flying and fighting alternate- 
ly. he had already killed or wounded several ; 
when the others. furious with shame, rushed 
on in crowds, and at length secured the two 
brothers. They were carried to Yanina, and 
condemned to have their lower limbs crushed 
by blows from a mallet. The sentence was 





executed in the great square of Yanina, by a | 
nephew of Veli Guekas, and before an immense | 


crowd of Turks; 


who endeavoured, by taunts | 


and curses, to agyravate the sufferings of the | 


two victims. Katzantoni, enervated by a long 
sickness, shrieked when the mallet began t 
erush his kne« George only said, ‘ Katzan- 
toni, will you ery like a woman?’ and never 
uttered a groan while his limbs were pounded, 
from the hip to the heel 

The first of the “ Romantic Ballads” is wild 
and pretty. 

‘The most valuable part of the work ought to 
have been the preface. We say onght to have 
been, because it embraces a sketch of the af- 
fairs, and enters into the leading topics con- 
nected with the regeneration of Greece. But 
the enthusiasm which leads Mr. Sheridan to 
believe any thing of his heroes, has robbed 
his preface of the air of authenticity, and his 
arguments of the power of convincing. 


After all. Mr. Sheridan's preface is clever | 


and instructive ; and the songs are interesting, 
if they were nothing but specimens of the re- 
maining genius of Greece 

Of Mr. Parry's book we would willingly say 


as little as possible, because we believe it will | 
come into the hands of few of our readers, and | 


make a very short stay there: but as the work 
bears the name of a man who was for some 


| account of its objects and ceremonies ; 


time in close attendance on Lord Byron, an | 
unwary inquirer may be betrayed into reading | 


part of this work; and we will therefore fur- 
nish him with a few reasons for saving his time 
end steering clear of Mr. Parry's essay 

He was employed by the Greek committee 
¢o superintend a laboratory, and assist in the 
formation of a brigade of artillery for the as- 
sistance of the Greeks: he received a coim- 
mand in Lord Byron's brigade, and after his 
lordship’s death the Greek committee, dissatis- 
fied with him and his accounts,” turned him to 
the right about ; and his present work is an at- 
tack upon them and Colonel Stanhope. The 
title-page, and a few chapters in the beginning, 
are placed in the van to cover the attack. We 
have no wish to take up the cudgels in their 
behalf, differing as we do, teto calo, from them 
in many points; and, had Mr. Parry attacked 
them where they are really vulnerable, with 
ecandour, or even with logic, we should have 
left the combatants to themselves. But when 
a man publishes opinions on Greece, and 
abuses every body, and every thing in his neigh- 
bourhood, we expect that he should have some 
qualifications to fit him for the first, and truth 
and consistency to bear him out in the last. 

We recommend him to return in tranquillity 
to his profession. He was never intended for 





* Stanhope’s Letters, pp. 215-224. Bla- 
quiere’s Second Visit, pp. o6—08, Second Part. 
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an histormn. He has endeavoured to assume 
the air of an injured partisan, but he has only 
eaught the tone of a sour, grumbling work- 
man, dissatisfied with his wages. He that 
would print his letters should write grammar, 
and he that would attack every body about 
him should keep himself immaculate 

We turn with pleasure to Mr. Waddington 
—every page of whose book bears the stamp 
of a scholar, a gentleman, and a man of the 
world. Attached to no party, he has passed 
through Greece gathering facts and opinions ; 
and his little work presents at once an out- 
line of the present revolution, a fiithful sketch 
of characters and things, and a dispassionate 


and philosophical analysis of the interests of 


Greece and the method of advancing them 
In these days of anatomy, every one is 
ashamed of his heart; no one dares give vent 
to his feelings without fencing them with a 
sneer, or qualifying them with a joke. Mr 
Waddington's talents have raised him above 
this; and he gives a manly and beautiful ex- 
pression to lis anticipations and regrets: he 
dares to weep over Greece and confess his 
feelings 

The Hetaria, a secret society framed iq 
1802, and remodelled in 1814, for the advance 
ment of the liberation of Greece, is suggested 
by Mr. Waddington as the main spring of the 
present strugule. He has furnished a minute 
and we 
give our readers the concluding part of the 
nuitiatory oath—-an exquisite adjuration :2 
in Mr. Waddington’s words, “ Poetry has pro- 
duced little to equal it; hberty, piety, and pa 
triotism will never surpass it.” 
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Mr. Waddington begins at Constantinople, 
collecting from eye-witnesses, and contempo- 
rary journals, a narrative of the chief incidents 
in the war; and these little histories will give 
the reader a better notion of the nature of the 
contest, and the resources of the parties, than 
a more continuous and succinct detail. After 
the well known massacre at Scio, the wretch- 
ed remnants of the population were carried to 
Constantinople to be sold : 


“The continued sale of the Sciot eaptives 
led to the commission of daily brutalities. On 
June the 19th, an order came down te the 
slave-market for its cessation, and the eiremm- 
stances which are believed to have oceasioned 
that order are extremely singular, and purely 
oriental, The island of Scio Lad been grante¢ 
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ftiany yéars ago to one of the sultanas,* as an | 
appropriation, from which she derived a fixed 
revenue, and title of interference in all matters 
relating to police and internal administration. 
The present patroness was Asma Sultana, sis- 
ter of the sultan; and that amiable princess 
received about two hundred thousand piastres 
a-year, besides casual presents from her flou- 
rishing little province; when she was inform- 
ed of its destruction her indignation was natu- 
ral and excessive, and it was directed of course 
against Valid, the Pacha who commanded the 
fort, and Capudan Pacha, to whose miscon- 
duct she chiefly attributed her misfortune. It 
was in vain that that officer selected from his 
captives sixty young and beautiful maidens 
whom he presented to the service of her high- 
ness. She rejected the sacrifice with disdain, 
and continued her energetic remonstrances 
firainst the injustice and illegality of reducing 
Rajahs to slavery, and exposing them to sale 
in the public markets. The sultan at length 
yielded to her eloquence, or her importunity ; 
a license, the occasion of hourly brutalities, 
was suppressed, and we have the satisfaction 
of believing that this act of rare and unprece- 
dented humanity may be attributed to the in- 
fluence of a woman.” p. LY. 


Passitig through Psara, (before its frightful 
fall.) Mr. Waddington is struck at the con- 
tempt, eve unreasonable, in which the Turks 
are mvariably held by their late slaves. “ Your 
batteries are not too powerful,” he remarked 
to one of the authorities. “ Sono buone contr’ 
i Turchi.,” wasthe reply. “ What need,” said 
the Samians, in a dispute with the Psarians, 
‘ what need have we of Hydriotes, or Psarians, 
or Spezziotes to assist us in our struggle 
against the ‘Turkish empire ?” 

“From Athens we have an account of the 
struggles and sufferings of that unhappy neigh- 
bourhood. Thebes, lying in the very doorway 
of Greece, has been completely destroyed, and 
Beeotia laid waste 

During the Easter of 1721, the “ Resurrec- 
tion of the Athenians” was proclaimed by loud 
shouts of “ Xpirtes averry,’’—* Christ is risen 
from the dead,” the watchword of the insur- 
pents; the walls were scaled, the town occu- 
pied, and the Turks driven into the Acropolis. 
On the approuch of Omer Brioni, Pacha of 
Yanina, the inhabitants of Athens once more, 
like their ancestors, took refuge in Salamis. 
A few of the old and children remained, and 
were of coursé butchered. From Athens be- 
gan the “ Greek hunts,” which were continued 
with urirelenting esavageness, even after the 
departure of the Pacha had left the garrison 
with a diminution of numbers that might have 
taught them prudence. A party of shepherds 
broke in on one of these “ man hunts,” on the 
banks of the Cephissus, and slaughtered most 
of the party. The Athenians returned from 
Salamis, and recommenced the siege of the 
Acropolis. The night of the 24th was fixed 
for the assault : 





* That is, a sister, cousin, or aunt of the 


Greéte, 





trighing monarch. 
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“ The ladders were applied near the south- 
west of the extremity of the exterior wall; the 
Greeks mounted in silence and unobserved ; 
they advanced with speed and eaution, and 
had already passed the tekay, or chapel of the 
dervishes, and were approaching the inner 
gate which leads immediately mto the Acro- 
polis, when they surprised a Turkish sentinel. 
They seized him, and made him the most so- 
lemn promises of life and recompense on con- 
dition of his silence; but whether this brave 
man was diffident of Greek sincerity, or whee 
ther he preferred the death of a soldier and a4 
Mussulman to an act of cowardly and impious 
treachery, he made no other answer to their 
solicitations than a loud shout, which an- 
nounced to his countrymen, that ‘the Giaours 
were approaching!’ He had no time to repeat 
this warning, for he was already hacked in 
pieces by the attaghans of the enemy; but the 
Turks were alarmed by the tumult thus ex- 
cited, and roiised themselves just in time to 
close the gate and save the citadel. On the 
other hand, the Greeks kept possession of the 
out-works thus obtained, which were chiefly 
of importance as they included the space con- 
taining the well.” p. 55. 

The siege was continued with singular want 
of skill, and was terminated, as many still 
think, by the special interference of Provi- 
dence: 

“ From the night in which the well was taken, 
to the 22d of the following June, the day of their 
capitulation, the garrison, amounting, in the 
first instance, to about sixteen hundred per 
sons, with many horses and beasts of burden, 
had no other supply of water than that fur- 
nished by the cisterns of the citadel; and even 
this, in their certain expectation of the usual! 
rains, they had consumed with little economy 
In the mean time, the winter, and next, the 
spring was passing away, and not a shower 
had yet fallen. They watched every cloud,as 
it rose from the Egean sea, and came rolling 
towards then; and as it appeared to be ap- 
proaching, they spread out their bowls and 
their sponges, extended their shawls and their 
turbans, and the very veils of their women, 
that not one precious drop might be lost, while 
the names of Allah and the prophet were 
loudly and frequently invoked. .Vot one drop 
ever came to them. The clouds fell in abun- 
dant showers on the plains below, on the 
olives and the vineyards, on the neighbouring 
villages, and even once or twice on the very 
town of Athens; but they were invariably 
broken by the Acropolis, as if they shunned 
the red flag which was flouting there.” 

The Turks capitulated, and three days after 
the Acropolis was deluged with rain :* 





* Mr. Blaquiere mentions an occurrence 
perhaps more singular than the above, and 
which the Greeks regarded.as a nore direct 
interposition of heaven. When the Turks be- 
sieged Anatolico, the inhabitants were reduced 
to the most extreme distress for want of water 
When capitulation seemed inevitable, a shell 
from a ten-inch mortar fell upon the pavement 
of the church of St. Michael, and broke into s 
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“ The Turks, in number eleven hundred and 
forty, of every age and sex, were principally 
placed in a very large mansion belonging to 
government: those of the highest rank only 
were lodged in private houses. Forty or fifty 
among them had already died in consequence 
of their previous sufferings, and a great pro- 
portion of the rest were sick and wounded. 
All their arms had been surrendered, according 
to the capitulation * * Suddenly on 
Wednesday, the 10th of July, (a day to be 
noted for repentance and shame by this gene- 
ration, and for eternal mourning by their pos- 
terity,) a report was circulated with astonish- 


ing rapidity, that the Turkish army from 
Thessaly had passed Thermopyle, and was 
already at Thebes on its way to Athens. 


* All the soldiers, followed by a part of 
the populace, instantly rushed to the quarters 
where the Turks were confined, burst open 
the doors, and commenced, without delay, the 
merciless massacre.” p. 67. 

Mr. Waddington has gone with cendour into 
all the circumstances which prompted and may 
palliate this disgusting event. We have only 
room to refer our readers to the work itself. 
On the Mth of July, Dramali Pacha’s ap- 
proach renewed the terrors of the Athenians; 
but he passed the guilty city and entered the 
Morea. The result is well known. Baffled 
and harassed, he was retreating rapidly from 
Argos to Corinth, when his mountain enemies 
beset him in the pass of Dervenaki, and des- 
stroved his whole army; above four thousand 
men, with the loss only of fifteen. 

Odysseus became governor of Athens: a 
man so notorious in every stage of this strange 
contest, so alternately cursed, worshipped, 
trusted, and suspected, that we shall be par- 
doned ia transcribing for the reader the his- 
tory of his rise 

* Andritzes, father of Odysseus, was a Thes- 
salian, born near Thermopyle: but after this 
affair of Lambro, in which he was implicated, 
he resided generally at Yanina, though he 
died at Constantinople. The son happened to 
be born at Ithaca, and to that circumstance is 
indebted for his heroic name. * He was 
removed at a very early age to Yanina, and 
received his education in the service of Ali 
Pacha, a school’ in which it was easy to be- 
come instructed in every imaginable vice 
Distinguished by the gracefulness of his per- 
son, and his skill in manly exercises, he was 
first introduced to the notice of his master by 
his extreme agility * He challenged the 
finest horse of Ali Pacha to a trial oF speed 
and wind; the race was to be performed on 
rising ground, and the man was to keep pace 

with the beast till the latter should fall down 
dead. In case of failure he was to forfeit his 
head to the indignation of his noble competi- 
tor. The Pacha accepted the challenge for his 
horse, as well as the condition proposed by the 
challenger, the execution of which he pre- 





source of abundant and excellent water! Mr. 
Blaquiere says, he scrupulously ascertained 
the facts from | eye- -witnesses on the spot. p. 4, 
2d part. 





pared to exact with great fidelity. The ani- 

mals ran in his presence ; the biped was tri- 
umphant, and became from that moment the 
distinguished favourite of his master. His ta- 
lents and address enabled him to maintain a 
situation to which they certainly had not as- 
sisted in raising him; and he rendered some 
important services, which Ali rewarded by 
presenting him with a bride from his own ha- 
rem. And the son of Andritzes becaine 
generally known and envied throughout the 
mountains of Roumelia.” p. 73. 


This man has been at the head of the military 
party in Greece, which have enriched them- 
selves by the common plunder, to an extent 
which is wretchedly contrasted with the public 
poverty of the government. The head of the 
civil party was Prince Mavrocordato, the poor- 
est, the honestest, and the most enlightened 


man who has held authority in Greece. No- 
thing but his character, his talents, and the 
consequent admiration of his country, have 


upheld him against the boisterous hostility of 
the Capitani. It was to this man that Colonel 
Stanhope, in his misguided zeal, addressed at 
his departure from Greece the most sarcastic 
and irritating letter that his talents enabled 
him to compose .* In proof that we have not 
overrated Prince Mavrocordato’s character, 


| we appeal to every part he has taken in Greece 


hitherto; to Lord Byron's opinion, to Mr. Bla- 


| quiere, to Colonel Stanhope’s letters them- 


| hopes 





selves. Mr. Waddington says, “Every one 
speaks well of him, and there are some whe 
profess to consider him ‘the only hope of 
Greece.’ Of the organization and consolida- 
tion of Greece, it is, | fear, but too true, that 
our hopes do mainly repose in him.” (p. 113.) 
“Prince Mavrocordato 1s still preserved to the 
and vows of his country, and to the 
friendship of every friend uf honest and prac- 
ticable freedom.” p. 170. 

Unhappily, Colonel Stanhope went on a 
mission to Odysseus 


“ Odysseus, to gain any end, will profess any 
principles ; and as the colonel was believed to 
be the dispenser of the good things collected at 
Messolunghi, and to possess influence in the 
future distribution of the loan, he was obvious- 
ly a person to be gained. Behold then, the 
robber Odysseus, the descendant from a race 
of robbers, the favourite pupil of Ali Pacha, 
the soldier, whose only law through life had 
been his sword; suddenly transformed into a 
benevolent, liberal, philanthropic republican !” 
p. 82. 

Colonel Stanhope became his dupe, and a 
letter was afterwards intercepted, of Sophiano- 
pulo, an unprincipled, intriguing accomplice, 
boasting of the success. Will it be believed 
that Colonel Stanhope’s hostility allowed him 
to descend to grudge Mavrocordato the title of 
prince, which custom and courtesy had prefix- 





* Colonel Stanhope'’s note, and Prince Mav- 
rocordato’s fine letter to Mr. Blaquiere on the 
subject are worth referring to. They are in 
“ Blaquiere,” p. 77, part 2d. Colonel Stan- 
hope’s Letters, pp. 223, 335. 
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ed to his name, and endeavour to strip him 
of the harmless continuation of a remnant of 


Turkish etiquette?* Giving Colonel Stan- 


hope all credit for zeal and enthusiasm. we ! 


cannot forgive the Greek committee tor com- 
plimenting him on his powers of conci 
when he became the tool of one party, and 
(right or wrong) had done all in his limited 
We will make 
te, not to 





power to exasperate the other. 


some remarks on the points in disp 


illustrate the quarrel, to which we bid a hearty 
turewell,| but to exhibit the state of opinions 
in the country. Prince Mavrocordato was tn- 


clined to watch the lately established news- 


papers, and Lord Byron joined in the opimion. 
‘| hope,” says he, “ that the press will succeed 
better there Athens) than it hos bere (Messo- 
lungh The Greek newspaper has done 
great miseliet, both in the Morea and in the 
islands Stanhope’s Greece, p. 126. Mav- 
recordato was suspected to be in favour of a 
foreign king. These were the two points on 
which Colonel Stanhope’s anger was founded. 


Yet all parties seem to unite in the latter opi- 


Greece. 





iation; 


nion It is quite certain,’ says Mr. Wad- 
dington, “that the great majority of the na- | 


t in favour of a constitu- 
tional n onarchy But 
lect for their monarch? No Greek can ever be 
generally popular in Greece * © The 
sceptre then seems destined to the hand of no 
native. * * They therefore rest their 
only hope of organization and repose in the 


tion Is at this mome 


whom are they to se- 


vigour and unpartiality of foreign king.” 
(W. p. 162.) Among these proposed poten- 
tates, are Gustavus of Austria, Jerome Bona- 


parte, Bernadotte. and Prince Leopold Colonel 
Stanhope has suggested the Duke of Sussex. 
We leave the decision to our readers 

The pl ice of Odysseus, ifter his desertion 
of the cause, has been assumed by his disciple 
Gourra; and as this has rendered him one of 
the most Lunportant men now in Greece, it 
may be as well to know something of him 


“A Turkish officer of some consequence, 
residing at Athens, had incurred the enmity of 
Ali Pacha, who consulted Odysseus as to the 
means of procuring his destruction ; the latter 
elected Gourra, one of the most daring and 
hardiest of his soldiers, to be the instrument of 
assassination. To avoid suspicion, Gourra was 
first despatched to Patras, where he had not 
long waited when an opportunity presented 
itself of travelling to Athens in the company 
of a merchant, unknown and unquestioned. 
He speedily became acquainted with the per- 
son of his victim, but the number and assiduity 
of the guards rendered it difficult to execute 
his commission with impunity. At last, one 
dark evening, the Turk returned to his house 
slightly attended, and entered his gate the last 
of the party ; and Gourra availed himself with 
courage of the opportunity. He was not so 
fortunate in escaping suspicion as in accom- 
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plishing murder; le was presently seized and 
examined, and the discovery that one of his 
pistols had been recently discharged was suffi- 
cient for his condemnation. His liberation was, 
however, subsequently obtained, by the inter- 
ference of Ali Pacha, and he returned to his 
master with pride and honour, a distinguished 


and suecessful assassin.” W. p. 33. 


Of the celebrated Colocotroni, it may only 
that he has been succes- 


be necessary to Say 


ively a Klepht. a butcher, and a captain, and 
in these trades he has amassed great wealth; 
has coined his country’s heart, and dropped 


he lood for drachmas; and is, or was, the 
richest man in Greece, and the greatest ras- 
’ 


Mr. Waddington selects Napoli di Romania 
as the probable capital when Greece shall be 
free 

“ Its vicinity tothe luxuriant plain of Argos, 
and to the commercial islands 
of the Archipe!age. on the other, its unassaila- 
bie strength, and the security of its port, mark 
it out distinctly for the capital of a mercantile 
and such it Greece be, if it in- 
tends to be any thing * The city, as hav- 
ng been exclusively inhabited by Turks, is 
by far the best built in the creater 
part of it has escaped the injuries of war. and 
the fortifications appear not to have sustained 
any damage. * * While philanthropic fo- 
reigners are establishing, (or threatening to 
establish.) schools, presses, and laboratories, in 
every corner of the country, this lively and un- 
scholastic people has already erected, for its 
own civilization, an excellent cefe and billiards. 
I should be sorry to appear paradoxical: but I 
am not at all certain, that the path which the 
Greeks have chosen for themselves is not 
surer and shorter than that by which their fo- 
reign friends would conduct them.” p. 130. 


on the one side 


country ; nu 


Greece ; 


It may indeed be asked, what great bene- 
fit have the Greek committee conferred on 
Greece ?* We question not their zeal, but 
their philosophy. The laboratory was a fail- 
ure, the schools, presses, and Utilitarian so- 
cieties, have done nothing to keep the Turks 
out ; the money was a bone of contention ; all 
parties quarrelled over it, the debt remains, 
and Greek scrip is at 16 discount. Pecuniary 
assistance should be great encugh to sweep 
every thing before it, or it should be nothing 
at all. Its obvious effects are tc paralyze the 
efforts of individual patriotisin in Greece. No 
one will sacrifice his private fortune, when fo- 
reign money-lenders are to go hand-in-hand 
with him: no one knows the extent to which 
the loan will aid his country’s difficulties, nor 
consequently the need there may be of his 
scanty assistance ; the result is, that each man 
is content to hoard his own wealth as long as 
the state has such good friends to help her. 
Just as in this country, whenever government 





* Parry. —p. 304. 
t We may, en ey = remind the reader, 





that Odysseus, after Colonel Stanhope’s de- 
parture, joined the Turks! Mavrocordato’s 
uame is still untainted. 


Voi. VIII. No. 43. 


* «J have often perceived,” says Mr. Wad- 
dington, “that the people most disposed to ri- 
dicule and despise practical Phil-hellenism, are 
the very Greeks for whose benefit (fruitlessly, 
I allow) it has been exerted.” Note p. 117 
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has come forward to assist any charitable in- 
stitution, individual contribution has immedi- 
ately ceased 
If Greece be once sct free, it will be. pro 
largement of the market for Eng- 
But this result must never 
t interference. The 
never tamely 
Greece coming under 


tanto, an er 
lish commerce 
be sought by our 
great continental powers will 
watch the possibility of 
the protection; in other words becoming the 
of this country 
‘the seizure of the 
on the first dispute with Turkey 
‘nt in possession of the British 
Malta and the 
effectually surround 


direc 








appendage, The possession 


of Greece would lead to 
Dardanelies 
and a 

islands, Gibraltar, 
Dardanelles, would so 
Europe, and have suc 
resenting a quarre!, and destroying the whole 
commerce of the continent, that 


governn 
Greece, 


no step will 


be permitted towards its establishment. How- 
ever pure the intention of England ght be, 
the possible consequences of its direct inter- 


ference in the affairs of Greece, will unite the 
continent against her. And the object of her 
interference, however valuable, is not such as 
to warrant a great risk 

By what means, then, is the independence 
of Greece to be effec ted ? By the pr tection 
of Russia? This has been the bugbear of poli- 
ticians from the days of Catherine to the pre- 
sent in the hands of Russia; 
Constantinople will follow. What then? the 
march of history has been teaching us in vain 
if we fancy that St. Petersburgh and Constan- 
tinople will continue in one hand. Contrasted 
in climate, manners, ants 
both would be commercial cities, v 
mercial interests diametrically opposed. The 
same war which might be unimportant or ad- 
vantageous to one, would probe the other to 
the quick. Each the head ofa viceroyalty, a 
pachalik, an arehduchy, or any other titular 
government, call it what you will, St. Peters- 
burgh and Constantinople must still remain 
capitals; and like two great weights, would 
break the slender balance that connects them. 
and fall asunder. History affords not even 
the resemblance of such a permanent connec- 
tion ; and a thousand imstances of unsuccess- 
ful attempts. If Constantinople were unable 
to remain in the same hands with Rome, it is 
ten times more impossible for her to be united 
to St. Petersburgh 

But as long as this terror of Russian omni- 
potence remains, Greece must be secured by 
other means. It must be either by general 
mediation, or her own unassisted efforts. 

Greece has several singular advantages in 
this struggle, which have not been generally 
remarked. A great branch of the revenue of 
Turkey arose from the capitation tax, or lite- 
rally, the annual ransom which was paid by 
its Christian subjects for the privilege of wear- 
ing their heads a year longer. So ample a 
source of wealth was this, that it has more 
than once been the only argument which has 
prevented a general massacre of the Chris- 
Turkey.” The mere contest itself 
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morals, tastes, and w 





‘ith com- 


tians m 





* It was used, if we recollect rightly, by the 
Eton's Survey. 


famous Gazi Hassan. 


1 numerous methods of 
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cuts off this supply. Besides this, it need 
hardly be repeated, the Turkish navy was al- 
most exclusively navigated by Greeks ; 
that the Porte is deprived ot two powerful! 
weapons at the very moment she wants them 
most And she is not only deprived of them, 
but they remain in the hands of her 
Her uad: what she loses they 

iin. The last-mentioned fact is the obvious 
reason why the Greeks with such inferior 
rally baffled the Turks at 
f the Ottoman 
her admirable 


su 


enennes 
, , 
loss Is ¢ 


uple ; 


numbers have gene 
sea. At land, the 
army has always ¢ 


nain force ¢ 


nsisted 


in 


cavalry. The nature of Greece prevents the 
operation of cavalry 
What then is the pr bability that Greece 


will be able, single-handed to fight out her 
own independence ? The greater part of the 
present campaign has unhappily witnessed 
only the advance of the Pacha of Egypt . 


forces in the Morea. But at the period at 
which we now write, reports have reached us ; 
too numerous, and from too many quarters, 


and too accordant, to be false ; of a happy re- 
action. Colocotroni has been released from 
the control to which his equivocal conduct 
had subjected him ; and however unprincipled 
it be, it is hoped that lus interest alone will 
persuade him to use the talents and influence 
which he certainly possesses, to save his un- 
happy country and his own reputation. The 
Greeks are still strong at sea. Their vessels 
are peculiarly adapted to the narrow seas they 
have to fight in. They are brigs, carrying 
from eight to twenty The 
muster was in the first year of the revolt, con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixteen sail; all 
private property. The commerce of the islands 
has of course been crippled. Their vessels 
have been turned into ships of war; but in 
other has been found 
hardly more expensive than submission. The 
islands of Hydra contributed annually in the 
‘ and extortions 20.000 


guns greatest 


respects imsurrection 


of taxes, 


wav presents, 
dollars to her late masters; since the revolt, 
a year’s expenditure in “the cause” has 


amounted to 30,000 dollars 

However the regeneration of Greece be ef- 
fected, by force or mediation—and the last 
seems now most probable—the great question 
mooted over Europe, is the form and nature of 
her future government. Those who have call- 
ed loudest for a republic, forget that Greece 
stands in a situation in which no country in 
the world has ever stood. The precedents of 
antiquity, and modern examples, are inapplica- 
ble to her. More circumscribed in extent than 
her neighbours, she has on one side a range of 
formidable powers, in all the strength of mili- 
tary science and modern civilization, each of 
whom would willingly swallow her in ostensi- 
ble pretection ; and on the other side her an- 
cient tyrant, in unprogressive stupidity, ready 
to snatch, not the first cause*of dispute, but 
the first opportunity of weakness, to reclaim 
his slaves, and—once reclaimed—to render 
them for ever incapable of future revolt. A 
sketch of the effects to which different forms 
of government are peculiarly adapted, will 
make it plain immediately, what the choice of 
Greece should be. 

When a nation is bent on foreign conquest 























—when she wishes to diverge from her cen- | 


tre, her powers must be entrusted to the hands 
of many, she must have a restless emulation 
among her citizens—a commonwealth. If she 
turns her attention inwards, content with her 
integrity, and willing to improve and insure it, 
her forces will concentrate, and, under what- 
ever name, she must have a monarchy in ef- 
fect. Rome under kings must have stood still. 
* Il devoit arriver de deux choses l'une ; ou que 
Rome changeroit son gouvernement, ou qu'elle 
resteroit une petite et pauvre monarchie.” 
(Montesq. Gr. des Rom. ch. i.) Her republi- 
can powers spread over the earth. When no- 
thing was left to conquer, her powers were 
again concentrated under the emperors ; when 
the progress of man again gave her enemies 
from the north and the east, her forces were 
again divided, and when Constantine united 
the powers of the six emperors in himself and 
strove against nature, the empire fell asunder 
and was dismembered. History is full of si- 
milar examples. Alexander's conquest was 
but a rocket thrown from west to east, which 
burst into a hundred pieces when the first im- 
pelling force was spent. For an extension of 
territory a republic is best adapted. For a set- 
tled and established state, a monarchy. No 
one will pretend that the object of Greece is 
the former. 

After all, where are the boasted liberties of a 
republic, which a monarchy has not? are not 
rights as sharply defined, and is not property 
as accurately preserved in the latter? As 
those who throw up their arms and shout out 
for a republic in Greece, what more they want 
than a monarchy contains? Nothing but the 
name—the name! Prince Mavrocordato was 
content to have a constitution in substance, 
“et M. le Colonel (Stanhope) ne parait courir 
qu apres son ombre.” Mr. Waddington is far 
above these verbal babbles. “If,” says he, “ I 
could insure for them the reality of indepen- 
dence, | would not dispute very obstinately 
about the name: the thing once obtained, the 
name follows as a matter of course.” (p. 158.) 
It was well enough for Rome to perpetuate 
her sacred horror of kings, and permit her em- 
perors to establish a despotism, when the 
whole population would have risen had they 
added the cursed three letters to their title ; 
but in these days, when the nature of govern- 
ment is so well understood, it is ignorance or 
prejudice to suppose that monarchy, one whit 
more than a republic, is literally the povey 


hp yn 

A federative republic has been suggested for 
Greece. There is far too much clannishness 
already. At Hydra, Mr. Waddington says 
there “is a feeling purely Hydriote, and it 
operates nearly equally against all the world ; 
and, in fact, if there be any people whom the 
Hydriotes hate as a people, it is their brother 
Albanians and neighbours, the Spezziotes and 
Crenidiotes.” (p. 104.) In Greece— in this 
singular land, every man’s country is his own 
city, or his own mountain, or his own rock ; 
and to these his mere patriotism, as separated 
from his interest, is almost entirely confined ; 
and he appears even to detest every thing be- 
yond them. Islanders abuse Moraites, and Mo- 
raites calumniate islanders. while many districts 
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in the Morea, and many isles in the Egean, have 
their subdivisions of animosity.” (p. 110.) No 
well-wisher to Greece can wish that feeling to 
remain. It is the very poison of confidence, 
| and therefore of commerce. A federative re- 
public is the very form to foster and exaspe- 
rate the distemper. Greece must look to com- 
merce as her prop. She must look to be the 
connecting link in trade, as she is in situation, 
between Europe, Africa, and Asia; and what- 
ever interferes with this, interferes with her 
real interest. 


From the Monthly Review. 
MEMOIRES DU MARQUIS D'ARGEN- 
SON, 
XV 


Paris. Baudouin, 


Publies par Rene 
Freres. 


Ministre sous Louis 
d Argenson. Svo 
Io. 

Tur Marquis d’.4rg enson was of one of those 
parliamentary families which, under the old 
regime of France, were almost the only nobili- 
ty not created by court-service. They formed 
rather a singular feature in the French aris- 
tocracy. In general, looked down upon by the 
haughty descendants of the great nobles, who, 
in the midst of their servile prostration before 
the King, cherished a very perfect scorn of all 
retainers, and not much valued by the cour- 
tiers in general, they yet produced the greatest 
men of France. From among them sprung De 
Thou, Montesquieu, D’Aguessau, and many 
others, of whom the subject of the preseut Me- 
moirs is not the least distinguished. 

it is little wonderful that these families pro- 
duced men more deserving of respect in gene- 
ral than the regular aristocracy. After the 
wars with England and those of the League 
had broken down the great French families, it 
was not a very difficult task for Richelieu to 
complete, as it were, the conquest over the 
nobles, which the monarchical power had ob- 
tained in consequence of these events. He 
employed his own great talents, and all the re- 
sources of the kingdom, in the pursuit. The 
Protestant nobles, as long as they existed, 
could have always opposed a barrier to the to- 
tal enslavement of th aristocracy under a king 
differing from them in religion. With the ex- 
tinction of the Protestant military power by 
the taking of Rochelle, all apprehension on 
that point was removed. There remained no 
other aristocratical body in France which could 
oppose the royal domination, and from that pe- 
riod forward, every art was used, and eventu- 

ally with perfect success, to draw the nobility 

to Paris, and to make them the mere depen- 
dents of the court. The favour of the King 
was the greatest of rewards, the greatest of 

unishments banishment from his presence. 

Paris was every thing, France nothing; and 

this effect of the system has continued ine 

great measure to our own days. : 

In return for this servitude the nobility ob- 

tained some very solid rewards. The great of- 

fices of the state that required neither trouble 





' prizes of the church, and the wealth of tne 





nor ability were theirs exclusively. The great 
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lican church before the Revolution was incal- 
¢ulable, were scarcely with a single exception 
bestowed upon them, and the army was en- 
tirely their own. What need had such a body 
of education? and accordingly they scarcely 
ever received any other than what enabled 
them to mix in the diversions of the court 

Still there were certain posts which required 
something 
church occasionally produced a clever or a 
worthy man. Fenelon and Bossuet will occur 
to every one. Those read in the history of the 
times may add a dozen more. But these were 
in truth rare ares among the vast m 
litical and moral corruption ; and in the church 
they were always eclipsed by the protligate 
and intriguing, who re se to high situations, and 
the dissipated and ignarant who claimed them 
asa right. The legal, financial, and ministerial 
situations, which requ! ibour and taient 
not merely military, were shunned by the no- 


1 being born noble. The 


more th 


iss of po- 





bles, and those situations, as we have already 
mentioned, are the only quarter in which we 


which we can respect 
rder of aristocracy, 


must look for abilities 
They gradually created an « 
which, however, never entirely amalgamated 
with the old noblesse 

This circumstance produced one curious re- 
sult, which we believe has no parallel in any 
other history. The head otiices of 
scended in a great degree from father to son, 
or, at ail events. did not travel out of the fa- 
milies that first obtained them, after the com- 
mencement of the new European system, 
which took the government of the world from 
the mere men of the sword, to place it in that 
of men of the cabinet. In other countries, our 
own for instance, the sons of our great minis- 
ters of state, or of law, have rarely succeeded 
in the career of their fathers. Pitt and fox 
are, we believe, the only exceptions, and in no 
case has the descent gone into the third gene- 
ration. We have no lee 
financiers. On the contrary, when titles and 
wealth have flowed into any such family, they 
take their seats with the nobility who derive 
their titles from any other source. If we ex- 
amine our House of Lords, we shall find that 
the sword. the old feudal! claim to nobility, has 
contributed no more than its proportion. The 
law and other civil services have given a full 
quote of theirs. Even our premier Duke of 
Norfolk, claiming a descent, as he does. from 
the females of the Plantagenet, derives his 
male ancestry from a judge. But in France, 
the sons of a minister succeeded to the office of 
the father, or at least some of them, as regular- 
ly as they did to their estates. For instance, 
P. Phelippeauz de Pontchartrain was secretary 
to Mary de Medicts in 1600. His youngest son 
D Herbaut was treasurer, and died in 162), leav- 
ing his son De /a Vrilliere Secretary of State, 
in which office he was succeeded by his son de 
Chateauneuf who died in 1700. At his death 
the office was filled by his son De la Vrilliere, 
who died secretary in 1725, and was succoeded 
by his son the Count Saint-F lorentin, who died 
in the ministry in 1774. The success of the 
elder branch was nearly as striking. In the 


state de- 





caste, 





same way almost every other department was 
managed. and it was to this same principle 
that the Marquis D’drgenson owed his intro- 





no family of 


duction to public life. His father was Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Police under Louis XIV., 
an office which he filled very sternly, and effi- 
ciently, and afterwards Keeper of the Seals un- 
der the Regent Orleans, a post which he held 
for little more than a year, when he was dis- 
missed. It issaid that he died of chagrin. but 
this his son most positively contradicts. It is 
certain. however, that an affection for place was 
never m tron¢ly marked in any one than 
in Ddreensor as will appear by a 
passage we shall quote hereafter 
The Marguis was born in 1604. He did not 
high otlice very early. In 1706 he was 


brother 





counsellor of the Parliament; in 1720 was 
named intendant of Hainault and Cambresis, 
where he made himself somewhat conspicuous 
w in his flight from France. In 
1725, he returned to Paris, when he attended 
chiefly to his amusing 
himself with literary pursuits. and collecting a 
great library. In 1737, he was intended to have 
bern sent ambassador to Portugal, but the fall 
t aistriend M. Cheure/in hindered it. in 1744 


by stopping La 


parliamentary duties, 


| le was rather unexpectedly drawn from retire- 


ment and made Minister of Foreign Affeirs at 
a very critical period. It was owing chiefly to 
him, and his brother who was Minister of War, 


that the French succeeded so well in the cam- 
paugn of 1745, w hen they defeated the Duke ot 
Cuinberland at Fontenoy.a victory which high- 
ly gratified the French ; for the arms of France 
had been any thing but successful during the 
century, and were particularly unlucky in the 
very war in which they were then engaged 
D’Argenson was present in the battle: his let- 








| ter describing it is preserved in the works of 


who pronounced it to be a master- 
It is certainly very spi- 


Voltaire. 


piece of composition 


j F. : . 
rited, though defaced by the servile flattery 


with which it was the fashion of the times to 
hespatter Louis X\ Voltaire introduces him 
in his poem on Fontenoy, one of the most popu- 
lar of his compositions. It is wholly devoid of 
poetical merit: but it was so gratifying to na- 
tional vanity that 10,000 copies were sold in 
ten days 

It is much to D’Argenson’s credit that he 
was anxious for peace. He clearly saw the 
ruin that the injudicious wars into which the 
intrigues of the minor members of the House 
of Bourbon were continually thrusting France, 
for no national object, was bringing on the 
country. He was mainly instrumental in get- 
ting up the congress of Breda in 1746, but ob- 
stacles innumerable intervened to prevent his 
pacific intentions. The Queen of Spain, Eliza- 
beth Farnese, had views on some petty Italian 
provinces, which, with the usual feelings of 
her countrywomen, she regarded of importance 
paramount to all other considerations, and in 
them she was thwarted by D’’rgenson. She 





| was furious against him in consequence, and 





employed, as the Bishop of Rennes said, all her 
power to * condamner a fe rs, et a sang, le 
Marquis.” Her intrigues were successful. 
She was powerfully aided by old Marshal de 
Noailles, Louis's chief confidant, and between 
them they teased the King into their mea- 
sures. Their views were promoted by the un- 
fortunate issue of the French campaign in 


Italy, which they lost by the battle of Placen- 
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tia in 1746. In January, 1747, the Marquis 
was dismissed from office. He was the last 
French minister that followed the views of 
Richelieu, Mazarine, and Louis XIV., in de- 

ressing the power of the house of Austria 
lis successors took the contrary course. He 
lived in literary retirement the remainder of 
his life, little affected by the loss of place, there- 
in forming a strong contrast to his brother, the 
Comte Ddrgenson, who filled the post of 
Minister of War till his dismissal in 1757. He 
bore the catastrophe with the utmost pusillani- 
mity. Marmonte/ has left a description of his 
conduct in retirement. 

“ While walking through the gardens, I per- 
ceived at a distance a marble statue of the 
King. ‘1 have not courage to look at it,’ said 
he; and turning away, ‘Ah! Marmontel,’ he 
cried, ‘if you knew with what zeal I served 
him. If you knew how often he has assured 
me that we should pass our lives together, and 
that | had not a better friend in the world! 
Such are the promises, such the friendship of 
kings!’ In saying these words his eyes filled 
with tears. That evening, during supper, we 
remained in the drawing-room. It was full of 
pictures, representing the battles in which the 
King and he had beentogether. He showed 
me the spot where they had been placed during 
the action: he repeated to me what the King 
had said to him: he had not forgotten a word 
* Here,’ said he, speaking of one of these battles, 
‘] was for two hours under the impression that 
one of my sons was dead. The king had 
the goodness to appear touched by my grief : 
how he has changed! No concern of mine 
touches him any longer.’ These ideas came 
over him when he was ever so short a time left 
to himself. He fell, as if ingulfed (abime) in 
his grief. Then his young daughter-in-law, 
Madame de Voyer, came speedily to sit beside 
him, pressed him in her arms, and caressed 
him, while he like a child let his head fall on 
the breast or the knees of his consoler, and 
bathed them with tears which he did not con- 
ceal.” 

To such a degradation had the servile go- 
vernment of Lous reduced even the minds of 
his ministers. We are proud to reflect that no 
such scene as the above disgraces our ministe- 
rial annals of any party ; 

D’ Argenson was a great friend of Voltaire. 
They were class-fellows in college, and the 
friendship, commenced at the early age of ten, 
continued through life. When in power, D’4r- 
genson patronized him, and several other lite- 
rary men, of whom we have very interesting 
sketches in these Memoirs. The notice of hjs 
life, prefixed to these, is very poorly executed : 
written in vile taste, without order or arrange- 
ment; and its pompous galimatias, conveying 
the tritest reflections in the most conceited 
language, affords a strange contrast to the sim- 
ple and severe style of the Marquis himself, 
who employs the plainest language to give the 
most weighty inteomnatinn. We shall extract 
his character of Vendome. 

“ Tam old enough to have known the Grand 
Prior, Vendome, younger brother of the cele- 
brated Duke of Vendome ; all whose good and 
bad qualities he possessed, but in a less propor- 
tion. From this it has resulted that he has ac- 
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quired less glory than the Duke, and his memo- 
ry will be less revered by posterity. But in the 
world, and in society, the Grand Prior has 
succeeded better than his brother, of whom 1 
have heard, from eye-witnesses, stories of in- 
delicate behaviour so singular, that I should 
report them here, were they not still more dis- 
gusting than laughable. It was by applauding 
these saloperies of the Duke that Alberont 
made his fortune: so true it is that people suc- 
ceed by means of all sorts, and that an Italian 
priest is not squeamish in making use of any 
of them. 

“ [t is certain that Vendome, particularly to- 
wards the end of his life, carried his dirty 
habits, and his laziness, to so great a degree, 
that it is inconceivable that these defects did 
not injure him. In the’ midst of the court of 
Louis XIV., at one time gallant, at another 
time devout as it was, he openly gave himself 
up to the most filthy and culpable pleasures ; 
and Louis XIV... who knew how much he stood 
in need of him, never dared to reproach him 
with a kind of debauchery which, at all times 
of his reign, would have ruined any one else. 
Things were done openly in the little court of 
Anet which would have made every body blush 
at Versailles 

* People who served under him in Italy have 
assured me that he missed more than twenty 
times the finest opportunities of beating the 
enemy, through mere laziness, and that he as 
often put his army in jeopardy of being destroy- 
ed by his negligence: but luckily those who 
commanded on the wings or the rear were more 
attentive and vigilant. 

“Every body has heard of the fraicheur of 
the Duke of Vendome, a phrase used to signify 
a march made in the greatest heat of the day 
The cause of this was, that Vendome always 
announced in the evening that he was to start 
very early next morning: but when the time 
came he remained so long in bed, that they 
never marched until noon, and that in the 
warmest countries and seasons. 

“This was his greatest advantage over 
Prince Eugene; for he overthrew all the 
Prince's calculations by never making any. As 
he never started at the day or hour appointed, 
no spy could tell the moment he was to march 
as he never held a council of war, nobody ever 
knew what he intended doing. He began a 
campaign without any fixed plans, and troubled 
himself very little with those pointed out by the 
court; therefore it might well be said that his 
designs were unpenctrable. His boldness and 
coup d’@il in great operations repaired every 
thing. In fact, at decisive moments, he roused 
himself, as we may say, appeared to call all his 
genius about him, adopted measures equally 
wise and vigorous, and showed more heroism 
and intelligence than his rival, Prince Eugene, 
could have done in similar circumstances.’ 

His death was worthy of his life 

“ He died of indigestion ; a death, in fact, 
little worthy of a hero, but in every other re- 
spect quite accordant with his habits and mode 
of life. 

“ After having triumphed over the adversa- 
ries of Philip V. at Villa-Viciosa. in 1700, and 
put the young king into the finest bed ever 
made for a sovereign. for it was composed of 
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the colours of his enemies, the Duke of Ven- 
dome soon got tired of the enthusiasm of the 
Spaniards, and the honours which their king 
poured on his liberator (the title of Highness, 
precedence over all the granders of 
short, the same distinctio 
formerly enjoyed by the femous 
Austria). He was sick ofall this Spanish gran- 
deur, and leaving the court of Madrid and the 
army to the management of his L.eutenant- 





which ha been 


generals, he retired into a town of Catalonia 
called Vinares. There, surrounded by a little 
circle of parasites and debanchees, he gave him- 
Se If up to all those ple sures to which he was 
he gorged hunself with fish, 
whether i‘ 


so much inclined 
of which he was extravagantly fond 
were good or bad, well or ill dressed. He 
drank thick, heady, smoky wine, and at last 
earned a violent fit of indigestion, or rather an 
jilness, the result of repeated indigestions, for 
which diet and exercise might have been the 
true remedies. But he was treated in a man- 
ner quite unfit for his situation, and he was 
soon past remedy 
his courtiers left him; the others set about pil- 
laging his furniture and equipages. It is even 
said that a few moments before he expired, 
seeing his servants about to take off his bed 


Don John of 


Then the most honest of 


| 
' 


clothes and divide them among themselves, he | 
| are blained for our extreme good-nature, we 


begged it asa favour that they would at least 
permit him to breathe his last sighs in his bed 
He was only fifty-eight at his death (in 1712) 
His body was placed in the royal sepulchre at 
the Escurial. Superb funeral orations were 
made over him both in France and Spain, 
which have served to deceive posterity with 
respect to his character ; and no historian, that 
I know of, has taken the trouble of disabusing 
= 

D’Argenson foresaw the Revolution, and 
pointed out its real causes. In his Considera- 
tions on the Government of France, he showed 
the poverty and oppression of the lower orders, 
and suggested a good government as the means 
of preventing their misery, and the re-action 
it would occasion. France, he said, was like a 
whitened sepulchre, the outward 
which concealed all kinds of impurity and 
wretchedness. The King. he justly remarked, 
had no real interest in despotism. Power was 
really in the hands of a satrapy of ignorant and 
proud nobles, whose influence was alike perni- 
cious to prince and people 
ittention writers on the French Re- 
to this most important circum- 


how little 
volution pay 
st nec. 

There are some lively letters of Voltaire at 
e volume, and some don mots, not 





the end of t 
many, scattered up and down 

D Argenson did not shine in conversation, 
and the prating wits of the court accordingly 
gave him the nickname of 4rgenson la bete 
His observations on books, manners, and con- 
versation, are, nevertheless, very sensible. He 
spent most of his time reading in his great li- 
brary, which now belongs to the public. It is 
easy to see that he was a little bitten with bi- 
bliomania. 

This work forms one of a collection of me- 
moirs connected with the history of the Revo- 
lution. Almost forty memoirs have been pub- 





lished already ; and it will be a most valuable 


pomp of 


It is astonishing | 





collection. We cannot, however, compliment 
the editors, or those whom they employ, on the 
inatter with wlich they ace mpany the writings 
which they puolish. We should prefer them 
without the additions 
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TRAVELLING IN AMERICA. 

The Journals of Madam knight and the Rer. 
“Mr. Buckingham, from the original MSS., 
written in W704 and W710. New York, Wilder 
and Campbell, l2mo. pp. 129 
We were the first in this country who did 

justice to the literary merits of the citizens of 

the United States; indeed, so anxious were we 
to convince THE GREATEST REPUBLIC, that no 
unquenchable animosity was really cherished 
amongst the better sort of British against her, 
that we did more than justice, and we now 
plead guilty to the charge of having lauded 

Washington Irving a little too much. We do 

not, however, regret the practice of such occa- 

sional encouraging affability ; on the contrary, 
we rejoice and glory in it, and as often as we 


console ourselves with the heart-gratifying re 
flection, that if we have once or twice over- 
rated mediocrity, we have never, like many 
others, Mr. Jeffrey, for example, attempted to 
undervalue genius and originality. 

Though we do take credit to ourselves for 
having been the first to show to the citizens of 
the United States, that American talent would 
be as kindly respected amongst us, according 
to its quality, as the talent of any other people, 
we are yet perfectly aware that the prejudice 
which we were then desirous to soften, had not 
arisen against us without the warranty of just 
cause and unrighteous provocation. The hos- 
tile spirit which led to the resentinents of the 
late contest. had been of long duration on both 
sides. It was the natural consequence of the 
rebellion, by which the thirteen provinces se- 
parated themselves from the mother-country 
On the part of the Americans, it was produced 
by the insolency of the means with which their 
claims to legislative independence were so in- 
judiciously rejected, and by all those innumera- 
ble wrongs and oppressions, the progeny of 
civil war, which at once strengthen the arm 
and hallow tbe justice of political resistance 
With us it sprung from causes no less legiti- 
mate. Rebellion of itself is an offence which 
stirs the feelings alike of indignation and of 
hatred, no matter how great may have been the 
provocation of the insurgents. To that offence 
the success of the Americans added mortifica- 
tion to our national pride, and the measures of 
retaliation which they adopted in the struggle, 
inflicted many private wounds, and produced 
much individual misfortune. 

The spirit and tendency of the French Re- 
volution were in unison with the sentiments 
which the Americans felt towards this country, 
and the partiality with which the citizens of the 
Transatlantic republic regarded the aggres- 
sions of France, even when most at variance 

















with the manifest rights of nations, quickened | 


afresh those angry and contemptuous feelings, 
—the unquenched embers of the preceding 
war, till the arrogance of our cruisers on the 
one side, and the jealousy of the American 
leaders on the other, with the exasperating re- 
collection of individual losses and suffering on 
both, would no longer admit of forbearance to 
either. We hated the Americans national! 

because they were democratica!, and sided with 
our enemies, and their animosity was no less 
fierce against us, for obvious though opposite 
They felt that we looked down upon 
them. and resented the arrogance accordingly 
Those hostile feelings entered largely into the 
dealings and business of private life When- 
ever there was deficiency on the part of the 


reasons 


Americans in mercantile speculation, we at 
ud ; and our reproaches, 


+ te f 


once ascribed 
sometimes perhaps justified by instances of in- 
dividual turpitude, tock the character of na- 
tional accusations, till the late war, which may 
be fairly described as a war of the navy and 
merchants, was the consequence. 

But the cause of the latter animosity of the 
two countries was not entirely owing to politi- 
The in- 
ce of 


cal circumstances and public events. 
tercourse between them had, from the pet 
1783, been altogether of a mercantile charac- 
ter. While the colonies remained attached to 
the mother-country, the constant mterchange 
of civ ilit ies bet w een officers of h rh conne Xions 
at home, and the inhabitants of the new settle- 
ments, tended to preserve a sentiment of reci- 
procal respect 
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equal on both sides ; but if peace shall continue, 
a happier and more just conception will be 
formed of the true character of each other. It 
is, however, more in our power to soften the 
prejudices of the Americans, than it is in theirs 
to do so to ours. For, interesting as a new 
country is to the philosopher and the states- 
man, It affords but few objects to invite the at- 
tention of the literary travelle And. aeccord- 
inely, for one visiter whom we shall send, 
merely for curiosity and pleasure, to the United 
expect to receive at least a 
and for one report which we shall obtain 
of American intelligence. and American attain- 
ment, the Americans will be supplied in an 
equal proportion with a description of: every 
thine that relates to this country. the tone and 
temper of which descriptions will depend much 
on our own urbanity and good taste towards 
the strangers 


But although the United States present few 


States, we may 


score ; 


| objects of interest connected with the assncia- 


The opulent colonists found j 


themselves treated with courtesy by those to | 


whom they were accustomed to look up, and 
repaid it with an hospitality, which persons of 


the highest hereditary rank delighted to re- | 


member in England. But all this perished in 
the Revolution. After the peace of 1753, im- 
portunate creditors, endeavouring to recover 
the wreck of their fortunes, and young adven- 
turers, of humble parentage and coarse ac- 
quirements, were the only visiters who for 
many years arrived in the United States from 
this country. A few supercargoes, with mer- 
cantile recommendations, were the best sort of 
guests that we obtgined in return. ‘The opu- 
lent planters, too sensible that the part they 
had taken in the rebellion excluded them from 
the civilities of those to whom they had pre- 
viously been personally known, and by whom 
they might have found access to the best socie- 
ty of London, refrained from coming to Eng- 
jand. And on our side, we had no travellers 
inclined to visit America, who could in any de- 
gree fill up the void which had been left by the 
governors, and by those other high provincial 
officers who received their education in Eng- 
land, and their offices from her appointment. 
In a word, the war of the American Indepen- 
dence broke off, between the two countries, the 
gentlemanly intercourse, which even yet can- 
not be said to have been renewed; and the 
consequence is, that the latter generation of 
Americans have judged of us by a race of 
coarsely educated adventurers; while we too, 
of the latter time, have done them equal injus- 
tice, by cov :dering a few bragging supercar- 
goes as affording fair specimens of American 
manners and intelligence. The error has been 








tions of learning, and perhaps also of taste, 
they nevertheless offer a magnificent spectacle 
Scarcely a century has 
elapsed since the whole of that vast region was 
one continued forest, but cities and towns In- 
numerable have arisen in the midst of the wil- 
derness, and in the short space of fifty years a 
NATION has grown up among them which dares 
to compete in strength with the greatest king- 
doms of the whole earth. In the year 17389, 
there was searcely a Christian habitation in 
the state of New York beyond Utiea, and the 
town of Utica itself consisted then but of a 
tavern and asmithy. In the tract of country 
which has been settled since that period, more 
than three hundred flourishing towns and beau- 
tiful villa+ idorned with churches of Gre- 
cian architecture, have sprung up, as it were, 
from the soil, comprehending a population of 
more than six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The history of the old world affords nothing to 
increase ; but still, ex- 
cept in the living and the industry which such 
unexampled eolonial prosperity presents, how 
little is there in all that busy scene to excite 
the feelings, 


of human exertion 


parallel this stupendous 


or to awaken the imagination of 
the shovel-hatted collegian ; even the poet will 
sigh for more variety than the everlasting 
sound of the axe in the woods, and the night 
blaze of the burning timber. The ivied tower 
and straw-covered cottage will still be more 
congenial to his fond enthusiasm, than the 
brilliant white steeples of a Canandaigua, or 
the log huts of the ancestors of unborn nations. 
But, fortunately both for American merit and 
for mankind, there are other sorts of persons 
in the world than collegiate dignitaries and 
the stringers of rhyme, by whom the progress 
of civilization and domestic comfort can be ap- 
preciated, even where no monumental ruins 
serve as landmarks to determine the speed of 
the current and the trending of the coast.. The 
merchant, the manufacturer, the statesman, 
and the philosopher, are all of that class, and, 
perhaps. few memoirs have ever been submit- 
ted to their consideration of so homely a cha- 
racter, yet so deserving of attention, as the 
little book from which we intend to make a 
few extracts. It is the private journal kept by 
a lady on a journey from Boston to New York 
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in the year 1704, and we are assured that it is 
no fiction, as the scarcity of old American ma- 
nuscripts might induce some to imagine, but a 
diary in the author's own hand-writing, com- 
piled soon after her return home, as it appears 
from notes recorded daily on the road. She was 
a resident of Boston, and evidently a person of 
no ordinary talent and strength ot mind. Over 
that tract of country where she travelled about 
a fortnight on horseback, under the direction 
of a hired guide, with frequent risks of life and 
limb, and sometimes without food or she!ter for 
many miles, the journey may now be perform- 
ed without hazard or fatigue in the space of 
little more than thirty-six hours, through a 
well-peopled land, supplied with good stage- 
cdaches and comfortable inns, several of which 
deserve the epithet of elegant 

*“ Monday, Octb’r. ye second, 1704.—About 
three o'clock afternoon, I begun my Journey 
from Boston to New-Haven; being about two 
Hundred Mile. My Kinsman, Capt. Robert 
Luist, waited on me as farr as Dedham, where 
I was to meet ye Western post. 

“ | vissitted the Reverd. Mr. Belcher, ye Min- 
ister of ye town, and tarried there till evening, 
in hopes y¢ post would come along. But he 
not coming, | resolved to go to Billingses where 
he used to lodg, being 12 miles further. But 
being ignorant of the way, Mad™ Billings, se- 
ing no persuasions of her good spouses or hers 
could prevail with me to Lodg. there that 
night, Very kindly went wyth me to ye Tavern, 
where I hoped to get my guide, And desired 
the Hostess to inquire of her guests whether 
any of them would go with mee. But they be- 
ing tyd by the Lipps to a pewter engine, 
searcely allowed themselves time to say what 
clownish * ** * * *” 

Madam Knicht then gives the following live- 
ly account of her negotiation with the hostess 
for her son, whom she was desirous of engaging 
for a guide ; but did not offer enough to satisfy 
the extortionate demands of the landlady. 

“Then John shan't go, sais shee. No, in- 
deed, shan't hee; And held forth at that rate 
a long time, that | began to fear [ was got 
among the Quaking tribe, beleeving not a Lim- 
bertong'd sister among them could out do 
Madin. Hostes. 

“Upon this, to my no small surprise, son 
John arrose, and gravely demanded what | 
would give him to go with me? Give you, sais 
i, are you John? Yes, says he, for want of a 
Better: And behold! this John look’t as old as 
my host, and perhaps had bin a man in the last 
Century. Well, Mr. Jolin, sais 1, make your 
demands. Why, half a pss. of eight and a dram, 
sais John. I agreed, and gave him a Dram 
(now) in hand to bind the bargain. 

“My hostess catechis'd John for going so 
cheep, saying his poor wife would break her 
heart * * * * *” 

This John is described with some humour, 
and a Yankee maiden with still more. 

“Thus Jogging on with an easy pace, my 
Guide telling mee it was dangero’s to Ride 
hard in the Night, (wheh his horse had the 
sense to avoid.) Hee entertained me with the 
Adventurs he had passed by late Rideing, and 
eminent Dangers he had escaped, so that, Re- 
membring the Hero's in Parismus and the 
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Knight of the Oracle, I didn’t know but I had 
mett wth a Prince disguis’d. 

“When we had Ridd about an how'r, wee 
come into a thick swamp, weh. by Reason of a 
great fogg, very much startled mee, it being 
now very Dark. But nothing dismay’d John: 
Hee had encountered a thousand and a thou- 
sand such Swamps, having a Universall Know- 
ledge in the woods; and readily Answered all 
my inquiries weh. were not a few. 

“In about an how'r, or something more, af- 
ter we left the Swamp, we come to Billinges, 
where I was to Lodg. My Guide dismounted 
and very Complasantly help't me down and 
shew’'d the door, signing to me wth his hand to 
Go in; web I Gladly did—But had not gone 
many steps into the Room, ere I was Intero- 
gated by a young Lady I| understood after- 
wards was the Eldest daughter of the family, 
with these, or words to this purpose, (viz.) Law 
for mee—what in the world brings You here at 
this time a night -—I never see a woman on the 
Rode so Dreadtull late, in all the days of miy 
versall life. Who are you? Where are You 
going? Ime scar'd out of my witts—with 
much more of the same kind. | stood aghast 
Prepareing to reply, when in comes my Guide 
—to him Madam turn'd, Roreing out: Lawful! 
heart, John, is it You ?—how de do! Where in 
the world are you going with this woman? 
Who is she? John made no Aunsr. but sat down 
in the corner, fumbled out his black Junk, and 
saluted that instead of Debb; she then turned 
agen to mee and fell anew into her silly ques- 
tions, without asking me to sitt down 

* | told her shee treated me very Rudely, and 
I did not think it my duty to answer her un- 
mannerly Questions. But to get ridd of them, 
I told her I come there to have the post's com- 
pany with me to-morrow on my Journey, &c 
Miss star’d awhile, drew a chair, bid me sitt, 
And then run up stairs and putts on two or 
three Rings, (or else [ had not seen them be- 
fore.) and returning, sett herself just before 
me, showing the way to Reding, that I might 
see her Ornaments, perhaps to gain the more 
respect. But her Granam’s new Rung sow, 
had it appeared, would affected me as much 
I paid honest John wth money and dram accord- 
ing to contract, and Dismist him, and pray'd 
Miss to shew me where | must Lodg. Shee 
conducted me to a parlour in a little back Len- 
to, weh was almost filld wth the bedsted, weh 
was so high that I was forced to climb on a 
chair to gitt up to ye wretched bed that lay on 
it; on web having Stretcht my tired Limbs, 
and lay’d my head on a Sad-colourd pillow, I 
began to think on the transactions of ye past 





ay. 

We think the following description of travel- 
ling by night in the wilds of America, touched 
with spirit and playfulness. 

“ Now was the Glorious Luminary, wth his 
swift Coursers arrived at his Stage, leaving 
poor me wth the rest of this part of the lower 
world in darkness with which wee were soon 
Surrounded. The only Glimering we now had 
was from the spangled Skies, Whose Imperfect 
Reflections rendered every Object formidable. 
Each lifeless Trunk, with its shatter’d Limbs, 
appear’d an Armed Enemie ; and every little 
stump like a Ravenous devourer. Nor could I 
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so much as discern my Guide, when at any | The murmur hardly warm’d the Ambient air, 


distance, which added to the terror 


“ Thus, absolutely lost in Thought, and dy- 
ing with the very thoughts of drowning, I 
came up wth the post, who I did not see till 
even with his Hors : 
mee ; and wee Rode on Very deliberately a few 
paces, when we entered a Thickett of Trees 


he told mee he stopt for | 


and Shrubbs, and I perceived by the Hors’s | 


going, we were on the descent of a Hill, weh, 


wth the Trees that surrounded it. But I knew 


by the Going of the Hors we had entred the | 


water, weh my Guide told mee was the haz- 
zardos River he had told me off; and hee, Ri- 
ding up close to my Side, Bid me not fear— 
we should be over Imediatly. I now ralyed all 
the Courage I was mistriss of, Knowing that I 
must either Venture my fate of drowining, or 
be left like ye Children in the wood. So, as 
the Post bid me, I gave Reins to my Nagg; 
and sitting as Stedy as Just before in the Can- 
noo, in a few minutes got safe to the other 
side, which hee told mee was the Narragansett 
country. 


“ Here We found great difficulty in Travail- 
ing, the way being very narrow, and on each 
side the Trees and bushes gave us very un- 
pleasant welcomes wth their Branches and 


bow’s, weh we could not avoid, it being so ex- | 
My Guide, as before so now, | 


ceeding dark 
putt on harder than I, wth my weary bones, 
could follow ; so left mee and the way beehind 
him. Now Returned my distressed aprehen- 
sions of the place where I was: the dolesome 
woods, my Company next to none, Going I 
knew not whither, and encompassed wth Ter- 
rifying darkness; The least of which was 
enough to startle a more Masculine courage. 
Added to which the Reflections, as in the af- 
ternoon of ye day that my Call was very Ques- 
tionable, weh till then I had not so Prudently 
as I ought considered. Now, coming to ye foot 
of a hill, I found great difficulty in ascending ; 
But being got to the Top, was there amply re- 
compenced with the friendly Appearance of 
the Kind Conductress of the night, Just then 
Advancing above the Horisontall Line. The 
Raptures weh the Sight of that fair Planett 
produced in mee, caus’d mee, for the Moment, 
to forgett my present wearyness and past toils ; 
and Inspir’d me for most of the remaining way 
with very diverting tho'ts, some of which, 
with the other Occurances of the day, I re- 
served to note down when I should come to 
my Stage. My thot’s on the sight of the moon 
were to this purpose : 


Fair Cynthia, all the Homage that I may 

Unto a Creature, unto thee I pay ; 

In Lonesome woods to meet so kind a guide, 

To Mee’s more worth than all the world beside. 

Some Joy I felt just now, when safe got or'e 

Yon Surly River to this Rugged shore, 

Deaming Rough welcomes from these clownish 

rees, 

Better than Lodgings wth Nereidees. 

Yet swelling fears surprise ; all dark appears— 

Nothing but Light can disipate those fears. 

My fainting vitals can’t lend strength to say, 

But softly whisper, O I wish ‘twere day. 
Vor. VIII.--No. 43. 








E’re thy Bright Aspect rescues from dispair : 

Makes the old Hagg her sable mantle loose, 

And a Bright Joy do’s through my Soul dif- 
fase. 

The Boistero’s Trees now Lend a Passage Free, 

And pleasant prospects thou giv’st light to see. 


* From hence wee kept on, with more ease 
y® before: the way being smooth and even, 


| the night warm and serene, and the Tall and 
as wee came neerer the bottom, ‘twas totaly | 


thick Trees at a distance, especially w" the 
moon glar’d light through the branches, filled 
my Imagination wth the pleasent delusion of a 
Sumpteous citty, fill’d wt famous Buildings 
and churches, wth their spiring steeples, Bal- 
conies, Galleries, and | know not what: Gran- 
deurs web T had heard of, and weh the stories 
of foreign countries had given me the Idea of 


Here stood a lofty church—there a steeple, 
And there the Grand Parade—O see the peo 
ale! 

That Famous Castle there, were I but nigh, 
To see the mote and Bridg and walls so high— 
They’r very fine! says my deluded eye. 
Being thus agreably entertain’d without a 
thou’t of any thing but thoughts themselves, I 
on a suden was Rous’d from these pleasing 
Imaginations, by the Post's sounding his horn, 
which assured mee hee was arrived at the 
Stage, where we were to Lodg: and that mu- 
sick was then most musickall and agreeable to 
mee.” 

This is also good. 


“ Being come to mr. Havens’, I was ver 
civilly Received, and courteously entertaleiah, 
in a clean comfortable House ; and the Good 
woman was very active in helping off my Ri- 
ding clothes, and then ask’t what I would eat. 
I told her I had some Chocolett, if shee would 
prepare it; which with the help of some Milk, 
and a little clean brass Kettle, she soon effect- 
ed to my satisfaction. I then betook me to my 
Apartment, weh wasa little Room parted from 
the Kitchen by a single bord partition; where, 
after I had noted the Occurrances of the past 
day, I went to bed, which, tho’ pretty hard, 
Yet neet and handsome. But I ‘could get no 
sleep, because of the Clamor of some of the 
Town tope-ers in next Room, Who were entred 
into a strong debate concerning ye Signifyca- 
tion of the name of their Country, (viz.) Var- 
ragansett. One said it was named so by ye In- 
dians, because there grew a Briar there, of a 
prodigious Highth and bigness, the like hardly 
ever known, called by the Indians Narragan- 
sett; And quotes an Indian of so Barberous a 
name for his Author, that I could not write it. 
His Antagonist Replyed no—It was from a 
Spring it had its name, weh hee well knew 
where it was, which was extreem cold in swm- 
mer, and as Hott as could be imagined in the 
winter, which was much resorted too by the 
natives, and by them called Narragansett, 
(Hott and Cold.) and that was the originall of 
their places name—with a thousand [mperti- 
nances not worth notice, weh He utter’d with 
such a Roreing voice and Thundering blows 
with the fist of wickedness on the Table, that 
it peirced my very head. [I heartily fretted, 
and wish’'t ‘wm tongue tyed; but wth as little 
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success as a friend of ming once, who was (as 
shee said) kept a whole night awake, on a Jor- 
ny, by a country Left. and a Sergent, Insigne 
and a Deacon, contriving how to bring a tri- 
angle into a Square. They kept calling for 
tother Gill, weh while they were swallowing, 
was some Intermission; But presently, like 
Oyle to fire, encreased the flame. I set my 
Candle on a Chest by the bed side, and setting 
up, fell to my old way of composing my Re- 
sentments, in the following manner 


I ask thy Aid, O Potent Rum! 

To Charm these wrangling Topers Dum, 

Thou hast their Giddy Brains possest— 

The man confounded wtb the Beast— 

And I, poor I, can get no rest 

Intoxicate them with thy fumes: 

O still their Tongues till morning comes' 
And I know not but my wishes took effect; for 
the dispute soon ended wth ‘tother Dram; and 
so Good night!’ 

But this is better. 

“ From hence we proceeded (about ten fore- 
noon) through the Narragansett country, pret- 
ty Leisurely; and about one afternoon come 
to Pankataug River, weh was about two hun- 
dred paces over, and now very high, and no 
way over to'ther side but this. I darid not 
venture to Ride through, my courage at best 
in such cases but small, And now at the Low- 
est Ebb, by reason of my weary, very weary, 
hungry and uneasy Circumstances. So take- 
ing leave of my company, tho’ wth no little 
Reluctance, that | could not proceed wth them 
on my Jorny, Stop at a little cottage Just by 
the River, to wait the Waters falling, weh the 
old man that lived there said would be in a lit- 
tle time, and he would conduct me safe over 
This little Hut was one of the wretchedest | 
ever saw a habitation for human creatures. It 
was supported with shores enclosed with Clap- 
bords, laid on Lengthways, and so much asun- 
der, that the Light came throu’ every where ; 


the doore tyed on wth a cord in ye place of 


hinges; The floor the bare earth ; no windows 
but such as the thin covering afforded, nor any 
furniture but a Bedd wtha glass Bottle hang- 
ing at ye head on't; an earthan cupp, a small 
pewter Bason. A Bord wth sticks to stand on, 
instead of a table, and a block or two in ye cor- 
ner instead of chairs. The family were the 
old man, his wife and two Children; all and 
every part being the picture of poverty. Not- 
withstanding both the Hutt and its Inhabitants 
were very clean and tydee: to the crossing 
the Old Proverb, that bare walls make giddy 
hows-wifes . 
“T Blest myselfe that I was not one of this 
miserable crew; and the Impressions their 
wretchedness formed in me caused mee on 
ye very Spott to say: 
Tho’ ill at ease, a stranger and alone, 
All my fatigu’s shall not extort a grone. 
Those Indigents have hunger with their ease, 
Their best is worse behalfe than my disease. 
Their Miserable hutt weh Heat and Cold 
Alternately without Repulse do hold: 
— Lodgings thyn and hard, their Indian 
are, 


The mean Apparel which the wretches wear, 
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And their ten thousand ills which can't be told, 
Makes nature er’e ‘tis middle age’d look old. 
When I reflect, my late fatigues do seem 
Only a notion or forgotten Dream. 


I had scarce done thinking, when an Indian- 
like Animal came to the door, on a creature 
very much like himselfe, in mien and feature, 
as well as Raggad cloathing ; and having ‘litt, 
makes an Awkerd Scratch wth his Indian shoo, 
and a Nodd, sits on ye block, fumbles out his 
black Junk, dipps it in ye Ashes, and presents 
it piping hot to his muscheeto’s, and fell to 
sucking like a calf, without speaking, for near 
a quarter of an hower. At lengththe old man 
said how do’s Sarah do? who I understood was 
the wretches wife, and Daughter to ye old 
man: he Replyed—as well as can be expect- 
ed, &c. So I remembered the old say, and 
supposed I knew Sarah’s case. Butt hee be- 
ing, as [ understood, going over the River, as 
ugly as hee was, I was glad to ask him to show 
me ye way to Saxtons, at Stoningtown; weh he 
promising, I ventur'’d over wth the old man's 
assistance ; who having rewarded to content, 
with my Tattertailed guide, | Ridd on very 
slowly thro’ Stoningtown, where the rode was 
very Stony and uneven. I asked the fellow, 
as we went, divers questions of the place and 
way, &c. I[ being arrived at my country Sax- 
tons, at Stonington, was very well accommo- 
dated both as to victuals and Lodging, the 
only Good of both I had found since my set- 
ting out. Here I heard there was an old man 
and his Daughter to come that way, bound to 
N. London; and being now destitute of a 
Guide, gladly waited for them, being in so 
good a harbour, and accordingly, Thirsday, 
Octobr ye Sth, about 3 in the afternoon, I sat 
forward with neighbour Polly and Jemima, a 
Girl about 18 Years old, who hee said he had 
been to fetch out of the Narragansetts, and 
said they had Rode thirty miles that day, on a 
sory lean Jade, wth only a Bagg under ie for 
a pillion, which the poor Girl often complain’d 
was very uneasy. 

* Wee made Good speed along, weh made 
poor Jemiims make many a sow'r face, the 
mare being a very hard trotter; and after 
many a hearty and bitter Oh, she at length 
Low'd out: Lawful Heart father! this bare 
mare hurts mee Dingeely, I’me direful sore [ 
vow ; with many words to that purpose: poor 
Child sais Gaffer—she us’t to serve your mo- 
ther so. I don’t care now mother us’t to do, 
quoth Jemima, in a passionate tone. At which 
the old man Laught, and kik’t his Jade o’ the 
side, which made her Jolt ten times harder.” 


But we must not yet end the adventure with 
the amiable Jemima. 


“About seven that Evening, we come to 
New London Ferry: here, by reason of a very 
high wind, we mett with great difficulty in 
getting over—the Boat tos’t exceedingly, and 
our Horses capper’d at a very surprising Rate, 
and set us all in a fright; especially poor Je- 
mima, who desired her father to say so Jack to 
the Jade, to make her stand. But the careles 
parent, taking no notice of her repeated de- 
sire, She Rored out in a Passionate manner : 
Pray suth father, Are you deaf? Say so Jack 
to the Jade, I tell you. The Dutiful Parent 
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obey’s ; saying so Jack, so Jack, as gravely as 
if hee’d bin to eoying: Catechise after Young 
Miss, who with her fright look’t of all coullers 
in ye Rain Bow.” 


Nor is this account of the primitive admi- 
nistration of justice less diverting. 

“A negro Slave belonging to a man in 
ye Town, stole a hogshead from his master, 
and gave or sold it to an Indian, native of the 

lace. The Indian sold it in the neighbour- 
feat and so the theft was found out. There- 
upon the Heathen was Seized, and carried to 
the Justices House to be Examined. But his 
worship (it seems) was gone into the feild, 
with a Brother in office, to gather in his Pom- 
pions. Whither the malefactor is hurried, And 
Complaint made, and satisfaction in the name 
of Justice demanded. Their Worships cann't 
proceed in form without a Bench: whereupon 
they Order one to be immediately erected, 
which, for want of fitter materials, they made 
with pompions—which being finished, down 
setts their Worships, and the Malefactor call'd, 
and by the Senior Justice Interrogated after 
the following manner. You Indian why did 
You steal from this man? You sho’dn’t do so— 
it’s a Grandy wicked thing to steal. Hol't 
Hol’t, eryes Justice Junr, Brother, You speak 
negro to him. Ile ask him. You sirrah, why 
did you steal this man’s Hoggshead? Hoggs- 
head ? (replies the Indian,) me no stomany. 
No? says his Worship; and pulling off his 
hatt, Patted his own head with his hand, sais, 
Tatapa—You, Tatapa—you; all one this. 
Hoggshead all one this. Hah! says Netop, 
now me stomany that. Whereupon the Com- 
pany fell into a great fitt of laughter, even to 
Roreing. Silence is commanded, but to no 
effect: for they continued perfectly Shouting. 
Nay, sais his worship in an angry tone, if it be 
so, tuke mee off the Bench.” 


And we must not omit the following ac- 
count of trading in those days : 


“They give the title of merchant to every 
trader ; who rate their goods according to the 
time and spetia they pay in: viz. Pay, mony, 
Pay as mony, and trusting. Pay is Grain, 
Pork, Beef, &c. at the prices set by the Gene- 
ral Court that Year ; mony is pieces of Eight, 
Ryals, or Boston or Bay shillings, (as they call 
them,) or Good hard money, as sometimes sil- 
ver coin is termed by them; also Wampon, 
vizt- Indian beads weh serves for change. Pay 
as mony is provisions, as aforesd one Third 
cheaper then as the Assembly or Gene! Court 
sets it ; and 7rust as they and the mercht agree 
for time. 

“ Now, when the buyer comes to ask for a 
commodity, sometimes before the merchant 
answers that he has it, he sais, is Your pay 
redy? Perhaps the Chap Reply’s Yes: what 
do You pay in? say's the merchant. The 
buyer having answered, then the price is set ; 
as suppose he wants a sixpenny knife, in pay 
it is 12d—in pay as money eight pence, and 
hard money its own price, viz. 6d. It seems a 


very intricate way of trade and what Lex Mer- 
catoria had not thought of. 

* Being at a merchant's house, in comes a 
tall country fellow, wth his alfageos full of To- ! 





bacco; for they seldom Looge their Cudd, but 
keep Chewing and Spitting as long as they'r 
eyes are open,—he advanc't to the middle of 
the Room, makes an Awkward Nodd, and spit- 
ting a Large deal of Aromatick Tincture, he 


| gave a scrape with his shovel-like shoo, leav- 


ing a small shovel-full of dirt on the floor, 
made a full stop, Hugging his own pretty 
Body with his hands under his arms, Stood 
starmg rown’'d him, like a Catt let out of a 
Baskett. At last, like the creature Balaam 
Rode on, he opened his mouth and said: have 
you any Ribinen for Hatbands to sell I pray? 
The Questions and Answers about the pay 
being past, the Ribin is bro’t and opened. 
Bumpkin Simpers, cryes its confounded Gay I 
vow ; and beckning to the door, in comes Joan 
Tawdry, dropping about 50 curtsees, and stands 
by him: hee shows her the Ribin. Law, You, 
sais shee, its right Gent, do You take it, tis 
dreadful pretty. Then she enquires, have You 
any hood silk I pray? weh being brought 
and bought, Have You any thred silk to 
sew it wth says shee, weh being accommo- 
dated wth they Departed. They Generally 
stand after they come in a great while speech- 
less, and sometimes dont say a word till they 
are askt what they want, which I Impute to 
the Awe they stand in of the merchants, who 
they are constantly almost Indebted too; and 
must take what they bring without Liberty to 
choose for themselves ; but they serve them as 
well, making the merchants stay long enough 
for their pay.” 


The little sketch of New York cannot fail to 
be interesting. 


“ The Cittie of New York is a pleasant, well 
compacted place, situated on a Commodious 
River web is a fine harbour for shipping. The 
Buildings Brick Generally, very stately and 
high, though not altogether like ours in Bos- 
ton. The Bricks in some of the Houses are of 
divers Coullers and laid in Checkers, being 
glazed look very agreeable. The inside of 
them are neat to admiration, the wooden work, 
for only the walls are plastered, and the Su- 
mers and Gist are plained and kept very white 
scowr'd as so is all the partitions if made of 
Bords. The fire places have no Jambs (as ours 
have) But the Backs run flush with the walls, 
and the Hearth is of Tyles and is as far out 
into the Rooms at the Ends as before the fire, 
weh is Generally Five foot in the Low'r rooms, 
and the piece over where the mantle tree 
should be is made as ours with Joyners work, 
and as | suppose is fasten’d to iron rodds in- 
side. The House where the Vendue was, had 
Chimney Corners like ours, and they and the 
hearths were laid wth the finest tile that I ever 
see, and the stair cases laid all with white tile 
which is ever clean, and so are the walls of the 
Kitchen weh had a brick floor. They were 
making Great preparations to Receive their 
Governor, Lord Cornbury from the Jerseys, 
and for that End raised the militia to Gard 
him on shore to the fort. 

“ They are Generaly of the Church of Eng- 
land and have a New England Gentleman for 
their minister, and a very fine church set out 
with all Customary requisites. There are also 
a Dutch and Divers Conventicles as they call 
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them, viz. Baptist, Quakers, &c. They are | But a surly old shee Creature, not worthy the 


not strict in keeping the Sabbath as in Boston 
and other places where I had bin. But seem 
to deal with great exactness as farr as I see or 
Deall with. They are sociable to one another 


and Curteos and Civill to strangers and fare | 


well in their houses. The English go very 
fashionable in their dress. But the Dutch, es- 
pecially the middling sort, differ from our wo- 
men, in their habitt go loose, were French 
muches weh are like a Capp and a head band in 
one, leaving their ears bare, which are sett out 
wth Jewells of a large size and many in num- 
ber. And their fingers hoop't with Rings, 
some with large stones in them of many Coul- 
lers as were their pendants in their ears, which 
You should see very old women wear as well 
as Young 

“They have Vendues very frequently, and 
make their Earnings very well by them, for 
they treat with good Liquor Liberally, and 
the Customers Drink as Liberally and gene- 


|} as it was high, and warmed it with a 


rally pay for't as well, by paying for that which | 


they Bidd up Briskly for, after the sack has 
gone plentifully about, tho’ sometimes good 
penny worths are got there 
in the Winter is Riding Sleys about three or four 
Miles out of Town, where they have Houses 
of entertainment at a place called the Bowery, 
and some go to friends Houses who handsome- 
ly treat them. Mr. Burroughs carry'd his 
spouse and Daughter and myself out to one 
Madame Dowes, a Gentlewoman that lived at 
a farm House, who gave us a handsome En- 
tertainment of five or six dishes, and choice 
Beer and metheglin, Cider, &c. all which she 
said was the produce of her farm. I believe 
we mett 50 or 60 sleys that day—they fly with 
great swiftness, and some are so furious that 


they'le turn out of the path for none except a 


Louden Cart. Nor do they spare for any di- 
version the place affords, and sociable to a de- 
gree, they’r Tadles being as free to their Nay- 
bours as to themselves.” 


We shall now conclude by extracting the 
account of Madame Knight's return to Boston. 


“ Having here transacted the affair I went 
upon and some other that fell in the way, after 
about a fortnight’s stay there I left New York 
with no Little regrett, and Thursday, Dec. 21, 
set out for New Haven wth my Kinsman 
Trowbridge, and the man that waited on me, 
about one afternoon, and about three come to 
half-way house about ten miles out of town, 
where we Baited and went forward, and about 
5 come to Spiting Devil, else King’s Bridge, 
where they pay three pence for passing over 
with a horse, which the man that keeps the 
Gate set up at the end of the Bridge re- 
ceives. 

“ We hoped to reach the french town and 
Lodg there that night, but unhappily lost our 
way about four miles short, and being over- 
taken by a great storm of wind and snow 
which sett full in our faces about dark, we 
were very uneasy. But meeting one Gardner 
who lived in a Cottage thereabout, offered us 
his fire to set by, having but one poor Bedd, 
and his wife not well, &c. or he would gotoa 
House with us, where he thought we might 


be better accommodated—thither we went, 


Their Diversions | 








| ford, a weil 


name of woman, who would hardly let us go 
into her Door, though the weather was so 
stormy none but she would have turnd out a 
Dogz. But her son whose name was Gallop, 
who lived Just by Invited us to his house and 
shewed me two pair of stairs, viz. one up the 
loft and tother up the Bedd, weh was as hard 
hott stone 
at the feet. I lay very uncomfortably. inso- 
much that I was so very cold and sick I was 
forced to call them up to give me something 
They had nothing buat milk in 
the house, web th Boild, and to make it bet- 
ter sweetened wth molasses, which | not know 
ing or thinking oft till it was down and coming 


to warm me 


up agen weh it did in so plentiful a manner 
that my host was soon paid double for his por- 
tion, and that in specia. But | believe it did 
me service in Cleering my stomach. So after 
this sick and weary night at East Chester, (a 
very miserable poor place.) the weather being 
now fair, Friday the 22d Dec. we sett out for 
New Rochell, where being come we had good 
Entertainment and Recruited ourselves very 
well. This is a very pretty place well com- 
pact, and good handsome houses, Clean, good 
and passable Rodes,. and situated on a Naviga- 
ble River, abundance of land well fined and 
Cleerd all along as wee passed, which caused 
in me a Love to the place, weh | could have 
been content to live in it. Here wee Ridd 
over a Bridge made of one entire stone of such 
a Breadth that a cart might pass with satety, 
and to spare—ii lay over a passage cut through 
a Rock to convey water to a mill not f off. 
Here are three fine Taverns within call of each 
other, with very good provision for Travailers. 

“Thence we travailed through Merrinak, 
a neet, though little place, wth a navigable 
River before it, one of the pleasantest | ever 
see—Here were good Buildings, especially 
one, a very fine seat, weh they told me was 
Col. Hethcoats, who I had heard was a very fine 
Gentleman. From hence we come to Hors 
Neck, where we Baited, and they told me that 
one Church of England parson officiated in al] 
these three towns once every Sunday in turns 
throughout the Year; and that they all could 
but poorly maintaine him, which they grudg’d 
to do, being a poor and quarelsome crew as | 
understand by our Host; their Quarelling 
about their choice of Minister, they chose to 
have none—But caused the Govermment to 
send this Gentleman to them. Here wee took 
leave of York Government, and Descending 
the Mountainos passage that almost broke my 
heart in ascending before, we come to Stam- 
compact Town, but miserable 
meeting house, weh we passed, and through 
many and great difficulties, as Bridges which 
were exceeding high and very tottering and of 
vast Length, steep and Rocky Hills and pre- 
cipices, (Buggbears to a fearful female travail- 
er). About nine at night we come to Norr- 
walk, having crept over a timber of a Broken 
Bridge about thirty foot long, and perhaps fifty 
to ye water. I was exceeding tired and cold 


when we come to our Inn, and could get no- 
thing there but poor entertainment, and the 
Impertinant Bable of one of the worst of men, 
among many others of which our Host made 
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one, who, had he bin one degree Impudenter, | 
would have outdone his Grandfather. And 
this I think is the most perplexed night I have 
yet had. From hence, Saturday, Dec. 23, a 
very cold and windy day, after an Intolerable 
night’s Lodging, wee hasted forward only ob- 
serving in our way the Town to be situated on 
a Navigable river wth indifferent Buildings and 
people more refined than in some of the Coun- 
try towns we had passed, tho’ vicious enough, 
the Church and Tavern being next neighbours. 
Having Ridd thro’ a difficult River wee come 
to Fairfield where wee Baited and were much 
refreshed as well with the Good things weh 
gratified our appetites as the time took to rest | 
our wearied Limbs, weh Latter | employed in 
enquiring concerning the Town and manners of | 
the people, &c. This is a considerable town, | 
and filid as they say with wealthy people— | 
have aspacious meeting house and good Build- | 
ings. But the Inhabitants are Litigious, nor | 
do they well agree with their minister, who 
(they say) is a very worthy Gentleman 


“ They have abundance of sheep, whose very 
Dung brings them great gain, with part of | 
which they pay their Parsons sallery, And 
they Grudg that, prefering their Dung before | 
their minister. They Lett out their sheep at 
so much as they agree upon for a night; the 
highest Bidder always caries them, And they 
will sufficiently Dung a Large quantity of 
Land before morning. But were once Bitt by 
a sharper who had them a night and shear- 
ed them all before morning—From hence we 
went to Stratford, the next Town, in which I 
observed but few houses, and those not very 
good ones. But the people that I conversed 
with were civill and good natured. Here we 
staid till late at night, being to cross a Danger- 
ous River ferry, the River at that time full of 
Ice; but after about four hours waiting with 
great difficulty wee got over. My fears and 
fatigues prevented my here taking any parti- 
cular observation. Being got to Milford, it 
being late in the night, I could go no further; 
my fellow travailer going forward, I was in- 
vited to Lodg at Mrs. , avery kind and 
civill Gentlewoman, by whom I was hand- 
somely and kindly entertained till the next 
night. The people here go very plain in their 
apparel (more plain than | had observed in the 
towns I had passed) and seemed to be very 
grave and serious. They told me there was a 
singing Quaker lived there, or at least had a 
strong inclination to be so, His Spouse not at 
all affected that way. Some of the singing 
Crew come there one day to visit him, who 
being then abroad, they sat down (to the wo- 
man's no smal! vexation) Humming and sing- 
ing and groneing after their conjuring way— 
Says the woman, are you singing quakers? 
Yea says They—Then take my squalling Brat 
of a child here and sing to it says she for I 
have almost split my throat wth singing to him 
and cant get the Rogue to sleep. They took | 
this as a great Indignity, and immediately de- | 

arted. Shaking the dust from theit Heels | 
| 


— 








eft tle good woman and her child among the 
number of the wicked. 

“This is a Seaport place and accomodated | 
with a Good Harbour, But J had not opportu- | 


nity to make particular observations because it 
was Sabbath day—This Evening. 

* December 24. I set out with the Gentle- 
womans son who she very civilly offered to go 
with me when she see no parswasions wou 
cause me to stay which she pressingly desired, 
and crossing a ferry having but nine miles to 
New Haven, in a short time arrived there and 
was Kindly received and well accommodated 
amongst my Friends and Relations. 

“The Government of Connecticut Collony 
begins westward towards York at Stanford (as 
I am told) and so runs Eastward towards Bos- 
ton (I mean in my range, because | dont in- 
tend to extend my description beyond my own 


| travails) and ends that way at Stonington— 


And has a great many Large towns lying 
more northerly. It is a plentiful Country for 
provisions of all sorts and its Generally Heal- 
thy. Noone that can and will be diligent in 
this place need fear poverty nor the want of 
food and Rayment. 

“ January 6th. Being now well Recruited 
and fitt for business I discoursed the persons I 
was concerned with, that we might finnish in 
order to my return to Boston. They delayd as 
they had hitherto done hoping to tire my pa- 
tience. But | was resolute to stay and see an 
End of the matter let it be never so much to 
my disadvantage—So January ‘th they come 
again and promise the Wednesday following 
to go through with the distribution of the Es- 
tate which they delayed till Thursday and then 
come with new amusements. But at length 


| by the mediation of that holy good Genile- 


man, the Rev. Mr. James Pierpont, the minis- 
ter of New Haven, and with the advice and 
assistance of other our Good friends we come 
to an accommodation and distribution, which 
having finished though not till February, the 
man that waited on me to York taking the 
charge of me | sit out for Boston. We went 
from New Haven upon the ice (the ferry being 
not passable thereby) and the Rev Mr. Pier- 
pont w Madam Prout, Cuzin ‘Trowbridge and 
divers others were taking leave wee went on- 
ward without any thing Remarkable till wee 
come to New London and Lodged again at 
Mr. Saltonstalls—and here I dismist my Guide, 
and my Generos entertainer provided me Mr. 
Samuel Rogers of that place to go home with 
me—lI staved a day here longer than I intend- 
ed by the Commands of the Honble Governor 
Winthrope to stay and take a supper with him 
whose wonderful civility [ may not omitt. The 
next morning I Crossed ye Ferry to Groton, 
having had the Honor of the Company, of 
Madam Livingston (who is the Governors 
Daughter) and Mary Christophers and divers 
others to the boat—And that night Lodgé at 
Stonington and had Rost Beef and pumkin 
sause for supper. The next night at Haven’s 
and had Rost fowle, and the next day wee 
come to a River which by Reason of Ye Fresh- 
etts coming down was swell’d so high wee 
feard ijt impassable and the rapid stream was 
very terrifying—However we must over and 
that in a small cannoo. Mr. Rogers assuring 
me of his good Conduct, | after a stay of near 
an how’r on the shore for consultation went 
into the Cannoo, and Mr. Rogers paddled about 
100 varde up the Creek by the shore side, 
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turned into the swift stream and dexterously 
steering her in a moment wee come to the 
other side as swiftly passing as an arrow shott 
out of the Bow by a strong arm. I staid on 
y* shore till Hee returned to fetch our horses, 
which he caused to swim over himself bring- 
ing the furniture in the Cannoo. But it is 
past my skill to express the Exceeding fright 
all their transactions formed in me. Wee were 
now in the colony of the Massachusetts and 
taking Lodgings at the first Inn we come too 
had a pretty difficult passage the next day 
which was the second of March by reason of 
the sloughy ways then thawed by the Sunn. 
Here I mett Capt. John Richards of Boston 
who was going home, So being very glad of 
his Company we Rode something harder than 
aitherto, and missing my way in going up a 
very steep Hill, my horse dropt down under 
ne as Dead; this new surprize no little hurt 
me meeting it Just at the Entrance into Ded- 
ham from whence we intended to reach home 
that night. But was now obliged to gett ano- 
ther Hors there and leave my own, resolving 
for Boston that night if possible. But in going 
over the Causeway at Dedham the Bridge be- 
ing overflowed by the high waters comming 
down | very narrowly escaped falling over into 
the river Hors and all weh twas almost a mira- 
cle I did not—now it grew late in the after- 
noon and the people having very much dis- 
couraged us about the sloughy way weh they 
said wee should find very difficult and hazard- 
ous it so wrought on mee being tired and dis- 
pirited and disapointed of my desires of going 
home that I agreed to Lodg there that night 
weh wee did at the house of one Draper, and 
the next day being March 3d wee got safe 
home to Boston, where I found my aged and 
tender mother and my Dear and only Child 
in good health with open arms redy to receive 
me, and my Kind relations and friends flocking 
in to welcome mee and hear the story of my 
transactions and travails I having this day bin 
five months from home and now I cannot fully 
express my Joy and Satisfaction. But desire 
sincerely to adore my Great Benefactor for 
thus graciously carrying forth and returning 
in safety his unwortliy handmaid.” 


8 





The Diary of the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, in 
the same volume, is much less interesting, and 
written with far less ability. The author was 
a Presbyterian minister of Hartford in Con- 
necticut, and accompanied the Connecticut 
troops as chaplain in the expeditions against 
Canada, undertaken by the Colonies in 1710 
and 1711. To the expedition which sailed from 
Nantasket in 1710, it appeared that Massachu- 
setts furnished fourteen transports, Connecti- 
cut five. New Hampshire two, and Rhode 
Island three, but the number of the troops on 
board is not stated. It is probable, however, 
they were not fewer than three thousand, as 
in the expedition planned in 1709 against Mon- 
treal and Quebec, the Colonies had supplied in 
quotas about that number of soldiers. Alto- 
gether, these two little relics are curious, and 
the American publisher deserves the thanks of 
the statistical inquirer for having preserved 
them from oblivion—not that the works are 
in wemselves of any great intrinsic value, but 














of Thomas Brown 


like the rudo knotches which the first survey- 
ors who penetrate the forests mark on the 
trees, they serve as guides to determine the 
the extent and progress of location and im 
provement. . 


From the British Critic. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS OF THOMAS BROWN, MLD. /ate 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. By the Rev. David 
Welsh. Longman & Co. 1825 


Dr. Brows was the son of acl 


i€ 


‘reyman in the 


| county of Galway, and was born in the year 


1773. At the early age of seven, he was re- 
moved by a maternal uncle to London, where 
he was placed at school, first at Camberwell, 
next at Chiswick, and finally at Kensington 
He showed a strong turn for poetry when a 
very young boy, and excelled so much in the 
composition of verses, that one of his school 
exercises, the subject of which was the death 
of Charles the First, was thought worthy of 
insertion in a periodical work of considerable 
reputation. His English education was of the 
greatest service to him, for he proved a good 
classical scholar, and continued through life to 
speak and read with a pure and very agreeable 
accent. Among his class-fellows at Chiswick, 
he was wont to mention with much aftection 
the present attorney-general ; and at the top 
of the list of his early friends he placed Mrs 
Graham, the mother of the senior baron of the 
Exchequer, of whose kindness to him he re- 
tained the warmest remembrance to the latest 
hour of his existence. The influence which 
that enlightened person had upon his charac- 
ter, and the happiness which he enjoyed in her 
society, are very beautifully described in the 
introductory verses to the volume entitled 
“ Emily,” which is also dedicated to the same 
intelligent patroness of his juvenile muse :— 


aa Ere one feeble line 
My youthful heart had dared, that heart was 
thine, 
So warmly thine, that years of sager lore, 
More skilled to prize thee, scarce could love 
thee more.” 


At the age of sixteen he returned to his na- 
tive country, in order to pursue his studies at 
the college of Edinburgh. It is stated by his 
biographer, that when attending the class of 
Dugald Stewart, he found time to write “ Ob- 
servations on Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia ;” an un- 
dertaking which led to a protracted correspon- 
dence with that ingenious but fanciful author, 
not much to the credit either of his temper or 
his liberality. But the most remarkable inci- 
dent belonging to the history of Dr. Brown's 
coliege-life, is the formation of a society, called 
the Academy of Physics, of which the prinei- 
pal members besides himself were Messrs. 
Brougham, Horner, Erskine, Jeffery, Birbeck, 
Leyden, Lord Webb Seymour, and the Rev. 
S. Smith. The reader wil) not be displeased 
to be made acquainted with the objects of an 
institution which embraced the names of so 
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many individuals, who have since risen to a | 


“3. All general questions as to the nature of 


uistinguished place in the eye of the public. | evidence ; establishing as sufficient grounds of 


was held in January, 1797, 
sed tothe Academy 
was adopted with a 


The first meeti 
when Mr. Brougham pro 
a plan of business, whic 
few modifications :— 

“ The objects of the Academy shall be, 

“J. Pure mathematics, or the philosophy of 
quantity. 

“2. Mixed Mathematics, or the philosophy 
of motion and its effects, comprehending sub- 
jects in which the data are inductive, and the 
reasoning mathematical. 

“3. The physics of matter, or the philoso- 
phy of body, in which the data and reasonings 
are both inductive. 

“4. The physics of mind, or the philosophy 
of mind, excluding religious controversies and 
party politics, Mind ts either general or indi- 
vidual ; the physics of the former we term ge- 
neral politics. 

“5. The history of events, opinions, sys- 
tems,” &c. 

This “ plan of business,” it should seem, was 
not found sufficiently determinate and precise 
to confine the speculations of the members 
within due bounds. We perceive accordingly, 
thaf at a mecting holden in the course of the 
same year, the “ Academy having taken into 
consideration the inconveniencies resulting 
from the want of general principles, which 
might be taken for granted in all physical in- 
quiries, and from the free and unrestrained in- 
troduction of metaphysical points, on which the 
members, either from the strength of specula- 
tive or practical habits, or the abstract nature 
of the subjects themselves, can never come to 
an agreement, judged it expedient to adopt the 
following principles, reserving to themselves 
the power of altering or modifying thei as ex- 
perience shall dictate :— 

“1. Mind exists—a something, of the es- 
sence of which we know nothing, but the ex- 
istence of which we must suppose, on account 
of the effect which it produces; that is, the 
modification of which we are conscious. 

2. Matter exists---a something, of the es- 
sence of which we are entirely ignorant, but 
the existence of which we necessarily believe, 
in consequence of the effects which it produces ; 
that is, the sensations and perceptions which 
we receive by means of the organs of sense. 

“N. B.---Under these two heads are exclu- 
ded the suppositions of mind being a bundle of 
ideas, and matter a collection of properties, for 
a bundle of effects can never constitute a cause. 

“3. Every change indicates a cause ; but of 
the nature of necessary connexion we are en- 
tirely ignorant. 

“The Academy also exclude the following 
questions, to the effect of prohibiting any con- 
versation on them, but without preventing the 
members from hearing of them incidentally, in 
papers not pie on that subject, or taking 
for granted any opinion connected with them, 
as the foundation of a hypothetical train of rea- 
soning. 

“1. The question as to a First Cause, or an 
infinity of causes. 

“2. The questions concerning the action and 
passion of mind, liberty and necessity, merit 
and demerit, self-love and benevolence. 





belief, besides the evidence of sense and con- 
sciousness, that of memory ; that of abstract 
truth, whether mathematical or metaphysical ; 
that of experience, or conclusion from what has 
been to what will be ; and that of human testi- 
mony. 

“4. Questions concerning abstract ideas, es- 
tablishing that we have general ideas; that is, 
ideas of something on which a number of ob- 
jects agree. 

“5. ‘The question of existence of rights.” 

We find, immediately after these resolutions 
were adopted, that Mr. Brougham was appoint- 
ed to examine “ Holcroft’s Translation of 
Count Stolberg's Travels,” and to report ; and 
that Messrs. Brown, Lang, Gillespie, and 
Broughain, were appointed a committee to ex- 
amine the strata of granite imbedded in schis- 
tus, in the banks and in the bed of the water of 
Leith. 

The extract now given will show, in the first 
place, the kind of speculations on which young 
men at Edinburgh choose to exercise their in- 
genuity, and display their reading ; and also 
the very vague and incorrect ideas with which 
they enter upon their metaphysical researches. 
The language in which their rules and limita- 
tions are expressed, affords the most ample 
proof that the young philosophers of Modern 
Athens were grievously ignorant, as well of 
the boundaries of the science to which they 
meant to direct their thoughts, as of the powers 
of intellect which it was their business to em- 
ploy in their mysterious investigations. They 
excluded from the number of legitimate inqui- 
ries, the action and passion of mind; that is, 
all the faculties which belong to the under- 
standing, and all the sentiments which spring 
from ethical contemplation on the characters 
and pursuits of mankind. They rejected in 
like manner the very important discussions 
which respect the moral qualities of human ac- 
tion, merit and demerit, liberty and necessity 
self-love and benevolence. What was there 
left, then, in the physics of mind, on which the 
talents and learning of the academicians could 
be exerted ? 

But this fraternity of wits succeeded at 
length in associating their names with the his 
tory of literature, in a manner much more im 
posing than could ever have resulted from ex- 
amining into moral theories, or even from as- 
certaining the affinities of granitic strata to a 
schistose formation in the water of Leith 
From the Academy of Physics sprung the 
“Edinburgh Review.” Messrs. Brougham, 
Horner, Jeffery, Brown, and Sidney Smith, 
were the original contributors to that popular 
journal. Dr. Brown wrote the article which 
appears at the beginning of the second num- 
ber, on the “ Philosophy of Kant;” but as 
some liberties were taken with one of his pa- 
pers by the editor of the third number, he un- 
mediately withdrew his services from the re- 
view, and could never afterwards be induced 
to resume his connexion with it. Mr. Jeffery 


was not established as editor till after the pub- 
lication of the fourth number ; and it appears 
that the offence which alienated Brown was 
given by a witty rector of our establishment, 
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who still continues occasionally to enliven with 
his jokes the heavy pages of the northern peri- 
odical. 

The events of Dr. Brown’s life, from the 
time that he entered college as a student, till 
he became professor of moral philosophy, pre- 
sent very little variety. At first he appears to 
have directed his attention to law, but imagin- 
ing that the labours of the bar would prove 
quite ingompatible with the pursuits of elegant 
literature, to which he was sincerely attached, 
he relinquished the hopes of eminence which 
opened to his ambition in the line of that pro- 
fession, and with apparent inconsistency de- 
voted his days of study to the less intellectual 
science of medicine. But it can hardly be said, 
that he ever practised either as a physician or 
surgeon. He became assistant to Dr. Gregory, 
so far as to give advice to patients who con- 
sulted hum by letter; still continuing to de- 
vote all his leisure hours to the charms of poe- 
try, or to the minute analysis of thought and 
feeling, in the less alluring field of metaphysi- 
cal investigation. At length, in 1810, his most 
ardent wishes were gratified, by his appoint- 
ment to the ethical chair in the university of 
Edinburgh, as the successor of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart; whom ill health, and the desire to 
discharge some literary engagements, had 
withdrawn from the active duties of the profes- 
sorship. Dr. Brown obtained universal appro- 
bation, as an eloquent and very ingenious lec- 
turer; but his constitution naturally not very 
Vigorous, was unequal to the toil of incessant 
study, and was observed by his friends to sink 
gradually under the pressure of that mental 
exertion which had become at once his business 
and his amusement. About Christmas, 1519, 
he found himself compelled to discontinue his 
lectures? and in the spring of the following 
year, he proceeded as far as London, in search 
of a milder atmosphere than that of Scotland, 
and died at Brompton, in April, at the age of 


forty-two 
. P « 


* . . * * * * 


Besides the “Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect,” there is in the hands of the 
public another philosophical work written by 
Dr. Brown of four volumes. It 
contains the lectures delivered to the young 
men attending the moral philosophy class at 
Edinburgh, during the ten years that he held 
the appointment of Professor. These lectures 
are printed verbatim from the manuscript 
found in the possession of his family after his 
death; and as they have deservedly attracted 
considerable attention, the following circum- 
stances respecting their composition, will not 
fail to be regarded as an interesting morsel of 
literary history. “He seldom began to pre- 
pare any of his lectures till the evening of the 
day before it was delivered. His labours gene- 
rally commenced immediately after tea, and 
he continued at his desk till two, and often 
till three in the morning. After the repose of 
a few hours he resumed his pen, and continued 
writing often till he heard the hour of twelve, 
when he hurried off to deliver what he had 
written. When his lecture was over, if the 


consisting 


day was favourable, he generally took a walk, 
or employed his time in light reading, till his 
favourite beverage restored him again to a 
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capacity for exertion. His exertions during 
the whole of the winter were uncommonly 
great; and with his delicate frame, it is sur- 
prising that he did not sink altogether under 
them. For several nights he was prevented 
from ever being in bed; and upon one ocea- 
sion he did not begin his lecture till one o'clock 
on the morning of the day on which it was to 
be delivered. The subject of many of his lec- 
tures he had never reflected upon till he took 
up his pen, and many of his theories occurred 
to him during the period of composition. He 
never indeed at any time wrote upon any sub- 
ject without new thoughts, and those often 
the best, starting up in his mind. It gives an 
additional value to the printed lectures to 
know (and there is the most satisfactory evi- 
dence upon the subject), that nearly the whole 
of the lectures that are contained in the first 
three volumes, were written during the first 
year of his professorship, and the whole of the 
remaining lectures in the following season. In 
going over his lectures the following year, his 


| own surprise was great to find that he could 








make but little improvement upon them. As he 
continued to read the same lectures till the 
time of his death, they were printed from his 
manuscript exactly as he wrote them, without 
addition or retrenchment.” 

It could hardly be expected that lectures 
composed in such circumstances, should con- 
tain a complete system of ethics, and of intel- 
lectual philosophy. Our confidence in the 
soundness of Dr. Brown's views is greatly di- 
minished when we call to mind the informa- 
tion supplied to us by his biographer, that 
“the subject of many of his lectures he had 
never reflected upon till he took up his pen, 
and that many of his theories occurred to him 
during the pe riod of amposition * But it should 
seem that in the metaphysical school of Edin- 
burgh, novelty and boldness of speculation con- 
stitute the principal charm of the lectures. A 
theory, like a coach or a suit of clothes, must 
only be used for a certain time, and then give 
place to a newer.fashion, or more splendid 
materials. The doctrines of Reid are super- 
seded by those of Stewart, and at length comes 
Dr. Brown, who tells his pupils that those old 
gentlemen were mere biundering dreamers, 
and that they must receive the gospel of me- 
taphysics from the inspirations which were re- 
gularly vouchsafed to him every evening after 
a cup of strong tea. The present Professor 
again declares, we presume, that he cannot 
understand Brown's infinitesmal analytics ; that 
the speculations of his predecessor ascend far 
above the transcendentalism of Kant; and that 
if the intellectual nature and moral attributes 
of man are ever again to be rendered intelligi- 
ble, we must approach nearer to the earth, and 
take a more practical view of what the human 
being does, and feels, as an actual member of 
society. What becomes of the poor students 
during this random play of mental aerostation? 
Why, they gaze at the philosopher who is up 
for the time; and the farther he goes into the 
clouds they like him the better, and pass the 
louder praises on his personal courage and the 
buoyancy of his machine: and when he comes 
down to let a younger aeronaut have his turn, 
they immediately forget his exploits, in admi- 
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tation of the gas and silk which are about to 
darken the atmosphere, in a new voyage of 
discovery. It cannot be surprising, therefore, 
that we should agree with Hobbes, in the quo- 
tation given above, that among the things to 
be amended in universities, the frequency of 
insignificant speech is one ! 

We should not, however, do justice to Dr. 
Brown, did we omit to mention that there are 
in his lectures more ingenious reasoning, and 
a greater number of original views, than are to 
be found in any modern work with which we 
are acquainted. His various theories, even if 
they did occur to him for the first time during 
the period of composition, give proof of a very 
acute and penetrating mind: exciting, as we 
peruse them, a feeling of deep regret that he 
did not live to review his labours with the 
more cool and impartial eye of riper years, and 
prepare them for the press, not merely as dis- 
courses read to very young men, but with a 
more direct reference to the actual state of 
knowledge that obtains in the scientific world. 
A sketch of his system may be given in the 
following words. Confining the inquiries of 
philosophy to an examination of mental aos 
nomena, as mere states of the mind, without 
attempting to unfold the nature of the think- 
ing and feeling principle itself, he divides our 
intellectual and sensitive impressions into 
these classes and orders :— 


“ Of these states or affections of mind, when 
we consider them in all their variety, there is 
one physical distinction that cannot fail to 
strike us. Some of them arise in consequence 
of the operation of external things—the others, 
in consequence of mere previous feelings of 
the mind itself. 

“In this difference, then, of their antece- 
dents, we have a ground or primary division. 
The phenomena may be arranged as of two 
classes, the external affections of the mind, the 
internal affections of the mind. 

“ The former of these classes admits of very 
easy subdivision, according to the bodily or- 
gans affected. ‘The latter may be divided into 
two orders, intellectual states of the mind and 
emotions. These orders which are sufficiently 
distinct in themselves, exhaust, as it appears 
to me, the whole phenomena of the class.” 


This classification is, no doubt, both inge- 
nious and satisfaetory; being much more sun- 
ple than the cumbrous enumeration of Reid, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to include all 
the powers and susceptibilities of the human 
mind. But many of the minor details are ob- 
jectionable both in principle and language. 
The mind, for example, is identified through- 
out with its own operations: thought is repre- 
sented as being merely the mind in a state of 
thinking; anger, love, and desire, are the 
mind in so many different states; and, in fact, 
the mind is described as consisting of its own 
ideas and feelings, and therefore incapable of 
existing but when it thinks and feels. It isa 
mere bundle or succession of ideas and emo- 
tions. We admit, indeed, that an attempt is 
made to obviate this objection; but it must be 
obvious to every one, that the language of the 


defence is inconsistent with the expression, as 
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well as with the general tenor of the doctrines 
to which it refers. 

There is perceptible too, throughout the 
whole work, a tendency to find fault with Dr. 
Reid and his opinions, and to lower that di» 
tinguished writer as a philosopher and author. 
By means of a paltry kind of special pleading, 
an attempt is made to prove that his contro- 
versy with the idealists, Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, originated in a mistaken 
view of their doctrines in regard to percep- 
tion. No one who has made himself master of 
the metaphysical tenets which were held b 
those ingenious philosophers will agree wit 
Dr. Brown; for it must be granted, either that 
the disciples of the Cartesian school did not 
understand their own language, and that the 
world ascribed to them a set of opinions which 
they never maintained, or that Reid's stric- 
tures on their system were just and well found- 
ed. But we find, moreover, that Dr. Reid was 
frequently attacked when Mr. Stewart's rea- 
soning was the object of the lecturer's vitupe- 
ration. In a letter to Mr. Erskine he confesses 
this ruse de guerre in the following terms: “I 
was very much constrained, as you may be- 
lieve, by the unpleasantness of differing so es- 
sentially from Mr. Stewart, on many of the 
principal — But I conceived that it would 
be more honourable to state at once my own 
opinions, than to seem to introduce them af- 
terwards in other years; and Dr. Reid's name 
fortunately served every purpose when I had 
opinions to oppose, in which Mr. Stewart per- 
haps coincided. I got off therefore pretty well 
in that way; though I must confess that it was 
one of the most unpleasant circumstances at- 
tending my situation.” 

We must not forget to mention, that Dr. 
Brown composed six or eight volumes of poet- 
ry, written generally after the manner of Col- 
ins and Akenside; but which, with the excep- 
tion of one piece, named the “ Paradise of Co- 
quettes,” have not gained for their author the 
meed of praise. Mr. Erskine, in one of his let- 
ters to him, very successfully points out the 
source of his failure, by stating that he “ cut 
blocks with a razor.” He was so nice about 
his words, that he allowed his thoughts to eva- 
porate while searching for an expression. At 
all events, Dr. Brown’s fame will not be sup- 
ported by his poetical eminence. 

Mr. Welsh concludes the “ Life” with a 
highly wrought character of its subject, as a 
man, a poet, and a philosopher ; but like many 
other unskilful eulogists he defeats his own end 
by saying too much, as also by inadvertently 
drawing aside the veil, and showing the origi- 
nal instead of the picture. For instance, after 
extolling Dr. Brown as the most amiable, and 
candid, and self-denied, of human beings, he 
adds, as one of the shades to the brightness of 
his excellencies, “a tendency to give too little 
credit to the motires of those who differed from 
him in sentiment’—one of the worst tenden- 
cies, it must be confessed, that can darken any 
character, whether literary or political. Again, 
after praising his philosophical style and ta- 
lents in terms of the most unbounded admira- 
tion, he acknowledges “that Dr. Brown often 
shows a preference of what is subtle to what 
is useful, and is sometimes more ingenious 
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than solid.” He even applies to him the re- 
mark which Bonaparte made on La Place :-— 
“ Jl che rchoit des subtilites partout ; et porta 
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enf prit des infiniment petits dans ladmi- 
Ristruticn “His style,” he continues, “ is | 
to »stract, and his istrations are not al- 
wa introduced in the manner that might 
gi them most effect. Many quaintnesses, 
botn thought and expression, are to be 
found nhs writines His sentences are often 
long etimes involved,” &c. &c. Of these 
observations we have only to say. that if the 
author believed them well founded, he ought 
to have drawn his pen through the twenty 
pages « rbolical panegyrie which umme- 
diately precede them Let those, however, 
who wish to have a favourable specimen of 


Brown's talents and manner as a metaphy- 
sician, read with attention the “ Inquiry into 
the Relation of Cause and Effect 
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SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, BY 
THE LATE REV. THOMAS RENNEL, 


B. D. Vicar of Kensington, Prebendary of 
South Grantham, and ¢ haplain to the late 
Lord Bishop of Salishury Riving ton and 
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We opened this work with expectations of 








considerable interest, and we have closed it 
with strong feeli of mingled satisfaction 
and regret. The excellent author, who has 
lately terminated a short but honourable ca 
reer in our establishment, was one whose life 
and doctrine threw light upon each other, and 
both reflected credit upon the source from 
which they flowed. On this account, these 
sermons, many of ther fresh trom the master 

hand. recommen themseives partic ularly to 
our attention ;—nor, is it possible for those who 
knew him to recognise in their pages the prin- 
ciples and rules upon which his life was mode! 


hee habits and affections formed, with- 
out the experience « f many fee lings.as avreea- 
ble as they a i But the 
pie sure we derive from this source, the more 
di it to shut out the reflection, recur 
“ry step. that the work, now subinit- 
is the last monument of his 


and his 


re instructive more 


heult is 





earthly labours. and that the bright remainder 
of his course, so universally anticipated for 
him, is now irrecoverably a blank. 


To those, indeed, who are disposed to carry 
their views beyond this transitory scene his 
life will appear long enough for himself; for it 
was crowded with Christian labours. and closed 
in the serene assurance of Christian hope : but 
with respect to the public and to his friends, it 
is difficult to express how untimely his death 
appears, and how severely and extensively it 
will be felt. We. ourselves, are not without 
our share of this calamity, and if we were not 
deeply unpressed with a sense of those higher 
interests which are involved in it, we could 
gladly indulge the expression of our regret, 
for the loss of one who was always friendly to 
our labours, and to whose learning and taste 





But 
when we remember how many ties of esteem, 
and tenderness, and affection, have been bro 


lustre over this new era of our existence 
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ken by his death—how admirable a course « 
actual usefulness has been arrested, and how 
manv brilliant hopes. justly and fondly che 

rished, have been frustrated—when we reflect 
that a venerable parent. bereaved of his best 
stay, has been doomed by an inversion of the 
order of nature, to follow to the un at 

fectionate and accomplished son—that a popu- 
lous and extensive parish have Jost, in him, a 
faithful teacher, and an example of godly lite— 
the church of England, a judict- 
but watchful and ze frend—and 
Christianity itself, an able advoeate and exposi- 
tor—our own feelings are absorbed in these 
s, and we are disposed rather to 
refuge for a while in the consideration of 
! of his character, which, 
as they are honourable and hopeful to himself, 
so are they calculated to afford the best conso 

who lament his loss We trust to 
the » of our readers, to excuse this 
brief memorial of our respect; and sure we 
are, that these sermons wherever they may 
find their way, will be read with more interest 
as well as more improvement, when it is known 
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indulge: 


from what a mind they came 

Distinguished in his early years by a rapid 
literature, in which he 
Eton and at Cambridge, 
many contested honours, he 
markable afterwards for the entire and consci 
of his highly cultivated mind 
pursuits e with 
ssion, which had early been 
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progress 
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was still more re- 


entious devotion 
to the studies 
that sacred 


and nnected 


fi 


the object of his choice. To him the great 
masters of ancient wisdom and philosophy, 


with all their excellencies and defects, were, to 
use his own expressive language, the avenue 
and the portico of that sacred temple of the 
holy scriptures, in which he afterwards offered 
continually the first fruits of his health and 
strength upon the altar of his Redeemer. Nor 
was his merit sufféred, for a moment, to lan- 
guish in obscurity. His father’s station and 
acquirements smoothed his introduction to the 
church, and his own industry and talents soon 
secured him approbation in it. From the mo- 
ment of his taking orders, the course of eccle- 
siastical distine laid open to him; he 
became successively assistant-preacher to his 
father in the Temple, in which office many of 
these sermons were delivered, examining chap- 
lain to the late Bishop of Salisbury, and Chris- 
tian advocate in the university of Cambridge. 
In all these situations. involving considerable 
responsibility, and requiring in a greater or 
less degree a union of classical and ecclesiasti- 
eal knowledge, he acquitted himself with so 
much judgment and ability, as to lay the foun- 
dation of much higher hopes ; and, it is more 
than probable, that nothing but his premature 
death prevented his arrival at-the greatest dig- 
nity, which it is in the power of our establish- 
ment to confer. It was not, however, within 
the path of literary labour, however appropri- 


tion Was 


| ate to his profession, or suitable to his taste, 


we had lately looked, as calculated to shed a | ministerial duty, and intent upon higher aims 


that the zeal of his Christian spirit could be 
confined. Capable alike of every part of the 
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jects, than for their total freedom from intole- 


than those of earthly eminence or reputation, 
he shunned no office, refused no task, which 
might contribute to their furtherance—least of 
all was he likely to decline the useful and im- 
portant duties of the parochial care, for which 
the kindness of his heart and the love of his 
profession rendered him particularly fit. Ac- 
cordingly at an age (we believe twenty-eight,) 
when many would have shrunk from such a 
charge, and few, verv few, would have been 
equal to it, he accepted at the hands of an emi- 
nent and judicious prelate, the vicarage of 
Kensineton, one « 
cures in the neighbourhood of the 

In the discharge of this duty he 
inabating assiduity till 


sponsible 

metropolis 
continued with 
death, and his conduct amply justified the wis- 
dom of the choice. In every part of his varied 
labours, the difficulty and delicacy of which 
can only be estimated by one who has experi- 
enced a similar charge, he set forth the excel- 
leney of the gospel, and upheld the credit of 
the church. Asa preacher, he was every where 
approved. but p in his 
church. where the flow of his mind 


his 


rticularly parochial 
was more 
free, 
sively telt 


—but. above all, 


Animated, eloquent, and sensible 
earnest and sincere, he could 
scarcely fail of unpressing upon others the 
truths which he felt himself; while 
quent forcib e AP pe als to the consciences « 
hearers (specimens of which will be found in 
these sermons), must have been powerful in- 
struments in his hands, for imstilling the ter- 
rors or inspiring the hopes of the gospel. Nor 
was he less remarkable for the prudence of his 
t, and the benevolence of his pastoral! 
care. In the significant and comprehensive 
language of the apostle, he let no man despise 
his youth; and the deep regret still felt for 
him in his extensive parish, and the respect 
borne for his memory, by all ranks and degrees, 
within it, will best testify how high he stood 
when living, in their affection and esteem. 

His published works, which appeared at in- 
tervals during the whole period of his ministry, 
breathe throughout the same Christian spirit 
that informed and directed his active life. That 
they are, for the most part, controversial, may 
be accounted for, partly from his office of Chris- 
tian advocate, which imposed it upon him as a 
duty, and partly from his anxiety for religious 
truth, which made it his inclination to oppose 
every speculation set afloat (no matter upon 
what authority,) on the public mind, that was 
calculated to weaken the influence or to injure 
the integrity of the Christian faith. For such 
inquiries, the acuteness of his mind, as well as 
the character of his studies, rendered him high- 
ly competent ; and as if sensible of the frail 
tenure by which he held his existence, he 
seemed more anxious to give value to the pass- 
ing hour by a prompt exertion of his faculties, 
wherever the sacred cause, we have mentioned, 
appeared to be at stake, than to aspire after 
more important labours by depending upon fu- 
ture years. But he had nothing in him of a 
controversial spirit. At Kensington, he ab- 
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stained upon principle from every discussion 
which was likely to generate dispute ; and his 
controversial writings are not more remarka- 
ble for the gravity and importance of their sub- 


and his personal influence more exten- 
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rance and bigotry, and, above all, from per- 
sonality and abuse. 

In truth, though the causes which gave birth 
to these discussions were temporary, not so, 
we trust, will be the results; for many of his 
tracts are drawn up with so much learning and 
acuteness, and contain matter of such perpetual 
use and application, that they will probably 
eeasions which 
His trst 


nation of a 


called them forth shall be forgotten 


work, published under the denow 
‘Student in Divinity.” and entitled “ Ani- 
madversions on the Unitarian Transistion, dc. 
of the New Testament ‘ vriiten before he 


was twenty-four years Lore His * Remarks 
on Scepticism,’ especial! as it ts connected 
with the subjects of organizatt ! life, in 
answer to Mr. Bichat, and M nce—ind 
his “ Letter to Mr. Brougha:s upon his Dur- 
ham Speech,” &c. &c. the be ond the most 


esteemed of his controversial works, were both 
composed amidst the labours of his cure at 
Kensington; and his last work, a new edition 
of « Munter’s Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Struensee,” to which his high opi- 
nion may haply add currency and value, was a 
solemn and appropriate legacy to the world, 
under the impression of his fatal illness, when 
his parochial labours had necessarily ceased ; 
thus, in the language of the apostle, “not 
counting his life dear unto himself, so that he 
might finish his course with joy, and the minis- 
try which he had received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” But 
these writings, with others, equally acknow- 
ledged though not mentioned here, did not con- 
stitute the whole, nor perhaps the greater part 
of his literary labours during this period. Sen- 
sible of the ‘prodigious influence exercised by 
the periodical press upon the public mind, his 
assistance was easily procured for every jour- 
nal in which good morals and sound religious 
principles were advocated. Upon this princi- 
ple he was, for some years, the editor of the 
“ British Critic ;” in which capacity he contri- 
buted largely in various ways, to its reputation 
and success ; and to the latest year of his life 
he wrote occasionally for the “ Christian Re- 
membrancer,” in whose pages several of these 
sermons will be found. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that amidst all these occupations, he 
preached and printed several occasional ser- 
mons, and also delivered the “ Warburtonian 
Lectures,” at Lincoln's Inn. 

Such was the man who has lately been re- 
moved by the will of Providence from amongst 
us, at the early age of thirty-eight ; and such 
the labours with which his youth was honour- 
ed, and his death was crowned. Of him it 
may be said in the words of the wise man-- 
“he being made perfect in a short time, ful- 
filled a long time, for his sou! pleased the 
Lord ; therefore hastened he to take him away 
from among the wicked.” But short as his 
continuance was, in no respect has he lived in 
vain. He did much good in his generation, 
and of the best kind too, and he has left a rich 
inheritance behind. ‘To the church, in whose 
bosom he was brought up, he has bequeathed 
the best testimony of his attachment—the cre- 
dit to be reflected from his labours, and the 
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re to be derived from them. To his fa- 
mily and his friends he has left the remem- 
brance of his virtues and his kindness, the 
blessing of his good name, and a full title to 
the balm included in the apostolic injunction, 
not to be sorry as men without hope, for thuse 
who sleep in God. To all he has left the bene- 
fit of his example,—a life animated by the spi- 
rit, directed by the precepts, and spent, hu- 
manly speaking, in the service of the gospel ; 
and while his early honours and success will 
be an encouragement to our studious youth to 
enter early upon the labours of the vineyard, 
his untimely death conveys 
tary summons to the indolent and careless, to 
speed their loitering steps. lest the eleventh 
hour should come and pass by them, before 
their task is begun 

Having paid this last tribute to the memory 
of the author, we shall now turn to the ser 
mons before us, which we may, in the first in- 
stance, venture to assure our readers are of no 
ordinary kind. They are the genuine views 
and conclusions of an ardent and susceptible 
mind, coming to the study of the scriptures 
with a disposition to acknowledge their beau- 
ties and to receive their truths, and yet so im- 
bued with human learning, and so instructed 
in the nature and grounds of evidence, as to 
be proof against credulity or superstition; and 
they possess stronger marks of originality, 
than can be found in most sermons to which 
we could refer. 

In the management and application of his 
learning, there is displayed much prudence 
and good taste. It is neither obtrusive nor pe- 
dantic, but shows itself rather in the wide range 
and the classical turn of his thoughts, and in 
the soundness of his observations, than in re- 
ference and quotation, and is so happily blended 
and tempered with the rich materials of his 
mind, drawn from other sources, that it re- 
quires some degree of learning to distinguish 
where and whence it is. Indeed, although the 
sermons were preached at different places and 
to very different audiences ; some at the Tem- 
ple Church, some at St. Mary's, Cambridge, a 
few in Cathedrals, and many at Kensington, 
and are evidently drawn up with a view to the 
state of acquirement in each, yet are they com- 
posed with such a union of usefulness and in- 
telligence, that while his learned audiences 
will read with pleasure, as well as edification, 
his parochial sermons, there is scarcely one of 
his more erudite discourses which may not be 
understood and turned to account by his pa- 
rishioners at Kensington. 

Another feature which recommends these 
discourses, is the manliness and spirit with 
which the leading doctrines and the mysteries 
of our faith are brought forward and discussed 
by him. In this respect he follows the exam- 
ple and advice of Bishop Horsley, who laid it 
down as a maxim, that the clergy mistake their 
duty, and only consult their indolence, when 
they avoid the mention of every doctrine which 
may be combatted, and bury every text of 
doubtful meaning. We rejoice that Mr. Ren- 
nel has pursued, at proper seasons, this bolder 
track, recommended from such high authority ; 
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for, although it is not one in which every man | 
is competent to follow with advantage, since, ' 





when such subjects are unskilfully treated, or 
lightly entertained, they tend neither to the 
peace nor to the edification of the church; yet 
is there certainly none on which learning and 
judgment can be more usefully employed 

he more these doctrines are liable to be mis- 
taken by the ignorant, misrepresented by infi 
dels, or distorted by enthusiasts, the more rea 
son is there that the views of good and able 
men should be made familiar to the minds of 
every intelligent audience, that they may not 
only be satistied themselves, but have a reason 
to give of the faith which is in them 

In this view, the doctrinal parts of these 
sermons, which embrace most of the important 
tenets of the Christian faith, will be found ex- 
ceedingly valuable. They are throughout ra- 
tional, jndicious, and tolerant; without exag 
geration, as without compromise; clear and de 
cisive in following the church, as it follows the 
scriptures, but never pretending to be wise 
above what is revealed. Above all, they abound 
in lively perceptions and pleasing views of the 
benevolence of the Deity, even im his mysteri- 
ous dispensations to his creatures ; and are thus 
calculated to awaken the best and kindest feel 
ings of our nature, under the impression of ob 
jects which cannot be contemplated but ir 
wonder and awe. Without claiming for him 
the confident strength and the dauntless inge- 
nuity which distinguished the prelate already 
alluded to, we need not hesitate to say, that 
there is scarcely any divine of modern times 
to whom we could more safely or more gladly 
refer, for an interpretation of the doctrines of 
our church, or an illustration of their tenden 
cies, than the author before us. 

A third advantage which will be found im 
these discourses, and that by no means an un- 
important one, is the judicious manner in which 
the materials are measured and arranged in 
them. Asif he had always kept in view the 
edifying object for which he wrote, that of 
ministering grace to his hearers, his sermons 
are neither too long to fatimue, nor too crowd 
ed with matter to perplex them. The points 
to be discussed, and the lessons to be impressed, 
are generally few and simple, though import- 
ant, while the argument is clearly developed 
and thus the main object of each discourse is 
made so transparent, as to possess all the ad- 
vantage of divisions and subdivisions, without 
the repetition and formality attached to them 
To these qualities we may add, a pure and 
lofty tone of morality, the highest sense of the 
importance due to the leading principles of the 
Christian faith, and a glowing and edifying 
spirit of devotion; without which the most 
studied eloquence, and the soundest argo- 
ments, address themselves to our hearts in 
vain. 

LL —— 
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Tue kindest thanks for your generous letter 
—if this somewhat contraband figure of rheto- 
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ric may be made use of to express every feeling 
of gratitude, and a sensation far more devoted 
than that of gratitude at the same time ;—the 
boon offered in it, is one which I would perish 
rather than accept ; but it will support my spi- 
rits, under the severest fate, that Foas recelv- 
ed such an offer, and had firmness to decline it. 

I think, upon more calm reflection, you will 


find you have been too hasty in complaining of 


my silence. The unkindest word that woman 
ever uttered, let her only not repeat it, and 
that forbearance shall stand for its recall. But, 
if | have been silent, fair lady, it has been from 
hard cause ; believe me, never from ingratitude 
or insensibility ; for, to confess a truth, which, 
but that I had stil] some honesty left, I had con- 
fessed a thousand times in a few days while we 
were together---to declare that which I should 
be a villain to declare, were it not fixed, past 
recall, that we must part---don't think that I 
mean to presume, or even that | would hazard 
an expression which might sound too lightly ; 
but---Eliza Bellarmine---{ am half afraid that | 
am very seriously in love with you. 

Make some little allowance for the ill-gov- 
erned feelings of a man, who is as forlorn---even 
as you take him to be. The whole tenor of your 
last letter ; its style and expression ; the very 
smallest points which go to make it up: are all 
elegance and delicacy ; but there is not a line in 
it, nevertheless, which does not say plainly, 
and, that which is still more, say quite truly--- 
that Charles Edwards has not a guinea; and 
(of course) not a friend, in all the world. 

And indeed, for the friend---so far as the 
matter of the guinea might be supposed conse- 
quent—uniless it were a friend of your own sex, 
and of your own romantic, self-disregarding spi- 
rit—thank Heaven, it is tolerably impossible 
that I should have one. With all my misfor- 
tunes, the general disposition of events be prais- 
ed! I never yet was so unhappy as to be a man 
to be befriended.---And I return thanks the 
more for this dispensation, because, if I had 
happened by any mischance to have been such 
a kind of thing, I should have had very little 
sympathy under any circumstances---that fact 
I know perfectly well, Mistress Eliza Bellar- 
mine, from you. Women and Kings are the 
only creatures on earth from whom an honest 
man can properly receive a favour---(whence, 
perhaps, in some degree, the disposition which 
{ have always felt to be so loyally attached to 
both)---but, the acceptance of aid from any 
other quarter, it does imply a confession of in- 
feriority on the part of the receiver, which, dont 
contradict me now!---you would not care very 
much for any lover who could acknowledge. 

Pray, do not let this wild talk, though it be 
absurd, seem to be too hardy. I cannot deny 
myself, for this once, the pleasure---the only 
pleasure left which I can command---of writing 
to you ; and something should be pardoned for 
the boldness of the poor rogue to-night, who 
has to be hanged, with the best grace he may, to- 
morrow morning. Do not suppose that I think 
you are in love with me. If 1 did think so, you 
may see clearly, in the temper I am in, that I 
should speak it. But I am not a coxcomb, 
though I may sometimes seem to be one ; and 
i am incapable of doing your generosity---your 
charity, (for such it is)—the injustice of such 





a suspicion. When I tell you that I am more 
than half in love with you---and have the free- 
dom to tell you, moreover, that I know that 
declaration will be gratif ing to you—I_ mean 
only to say this ; “ Eliza Be armine, you are @ 
very accomplished, charming woman of eight 
and twenty.” If I meant to flatter you, I 
should say four and twenty, but it isa far great- 
er triumph that I can afford to speak the truth. 
“You have the whitest hand,” I would add, 
“that I ever touched, without venturing to 
kiss it; a danger which you may recollect I 
did not trust myself to, even when we last part- 
ed. ‘“ You have fair, luxuriant, flowing hair ; 
a placid, deep blue eye; a full and graceful 
form, and a soft voice ; sometimes almost sad, 
and then (do you not know that it is so?) most 
interesting !---“‘ and, with all these charms to 
seduce, and one other which is worth them all; 
that delicacy, that chastity ; that delicious fem- 
inineveness which fills your whole heart and 
manner’—I believe that there is no such exact 
term as “ feminineveness” known to the lan- 
guage of England, and | wish there were not 
some women in the country, who, for their 
sins, seem quite ignorant of what it means ;--— 
“ With all these attributes to command submis- 
sion through the world, I say, deny it if you 
can, you would not be well pleased to have any 
man, short of an idiot, able to see you without 
loving you ; and under that last character, my 
own vanity ! you cannot reasonably hope that 
it will allow me to stand excused. 

In truth, accident, and I might almost say 
my own carelessness of ceremonies, first 
brought me near you. The common disposi- 
tion which every man feels to oblige @ hand- 
some woman, made me abandon my anger 
against a man whom custom allowed me to ex- 
cuse, for he had only injured, and not insulted 
me. But to your harp; and to your silver 
voice ; and to the long bright evenings in which 
I wandered among your rose trees and gazed 
on your blue eyes ; | was indebted, with dan- 
ger and distress pressing me on every side, for 
some hours of repose, of quietude, which I 
shall never perhaps forget. And it was little 
else than the conviction that I saw you happy, 
tranquil, and secure ; while | was a wayward, 
restless, outcast ; that, if I did speak, I should 
but be bringing wretchedness where I found 
peace ; destroying content which I could no 
more share in than restore ; that your mildness 
would be terrified by my moody, rugged tem- 
per ; your very beauty blasted by my adoration ; 
that my love, like the hot sand-wind of the 
desert, would have withered, scorched, the 
lovely flourishing flower that it breathed upon ; 
that if the sordid regard for self which men dig- 
nify with the name of “ honourable principle,” 
had saved your little fortune from rapacity and 
dissipation, still your peace of mind, your calm 
content, your happiness and hopes, would have 
been ruined, wasted, wrecked forever: if I had 
not felt the kite was no fit companion for the 
dove, the white doe for the wolf; that the hya- 
cinth must die which we plant on the brow of 
the volcano ; and that the ruffian billow, —_ 
ing to clasp the and gaudy vessel, courts but 
to stifle her in his embrace ; had 1 not. felt all 
this, and‘tamed myself dowa to question and 
to know it, I should have told you on the very 
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last evening when we met, two truths, which, 
after all, perhaps I did but iil conceal from you ; 
that | was a consort only for darkness and for 
danger ; a beggar, helpless, hopeless, and, but | 
but that what- 
ever | might be, | had still a heart; and that, 
venture, 
you held the power to tempt, to command me 


for your love, almost careless ; 
as far as, life or soul, a man might 


to exertion, and to reward it 


But if you escaped, in the moment of trial, 


from that peculiar danger, to which the fate 
that made you a woman made you liable, upon 
the remote peril, which forms no part of your 
contract with fortune, | cannot let you come 
to harm. 
forded some excuse ; while you were present 
to tempt me, I might have done wrong, and 
been forgiven. But I must not take tune to 
consider, and then plunder you deliberately, 
and in cold blood. 1| talk out of season, and 
even with a freedom which I am scarcely war- 
ranted to use ; but, trust me, that freedom pro- 


ceeds from no want of respect, no want of reve- | 


rence, in my most reckless mood, towards you 
A thousand pounds gained by a stroke at play, 
gained so that I neither thanked nor bowed to 
any human creature for it, could not have rais- 
ed my spirits as these crowqui!! lines of yours 
have done, which life must have left me when 
I leave to remember and to acknowledge 
tell you all; tell it you to tediousness, because 
I know you will rejoice. I was melancholy, 
sick of existence, drooping ; the firmness that 
I had was but the obstinacy of necessity and 
despair. I was quitting the world on ill terms, 
that is, quitting the world in which I had lived, 
which is the real world to every man; and no 
one, though I went for ever, seemed to regret 
or notice my departure. But your letter, | tell 
you, Eliza, flatters me; gives me a hope, nay, 
a desire, yet to live. One silken cord binds 
faster than a hundred chainsof iron. Tell men 
only that they are worthy, and the very worst 
of them will almost wish to be so. The ab- 
sence of a hundred who should now be near me ; 
the avoidance of all who onght to offer me aid, 
even although I would not receive it ; the cool 
triumph of those who hate me, more insulting 
because cold and silent ; all this, which | can- 
not resent; this, which I must not notice,--- 
which to none, perhaps, but you dare I own I 
see, and which cries out more loudly, therefore, 
for retribution, while soul or memory shall 
exist, than the deadliest wrong, the broadest, 
deepest insult, that even human malice (inven- 
tive as it is) could openly offer to me ; all thi 
does not one-half so strongly excite me to ac- 
quire fresh power, and with that power the 
means of gratitude ; (for if it be not “ grati- 
tude,” 
for revenge ?)---as the thought that there is still 
one being upon earth, one valuable, virtuous, 
lovely one, who would weep perhaps for the 
ruin of Charles Edwards, and, ill as he is, still 
thinks him worth preserving. 

And since your good report, therefore, is so 
precious in my eye, you will not be angry if I 
refuse to do the thing which must deprive me 


of it? For the trifling service I ever afforded | 
Captain B——, it is not worth remembrance | 


—far less such a return as, to soothe my im- 
patience of obligation, you would affix to it 


A moment of passion might have af- | 


what synonime, [ ask then, have we | 


| wife—the unhappy, perhaps the neglected, 
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| Trust me, it isnot pride which makes me shun 
your offer; for the proudest event of my life I 
take to be the having received it. You do me 
injustice if you but think I should be ashamed 
ot being indebted to Eliza Beliarmine—ot call- 
ing her my benefactress—of saying—l 1 ray 
not say that she is “ my mistress,” bat | 1 iay 
profess that I am her slave. But, frankly. a 


man ought not to sit down contented. after 
having ruined his fortunes at six-and-twenty 
Lean pardon his having destroyed his estate 


at that age; but not his want) ws virtue to en- 

deavour to retrieve it And, besides, there is 
| another point:—A man has no right to put 
forth desperate prin ve done) for 
the conduct of a *n, in his 
own necessity, to shrink back a coward, 
from proceeding upon them 

You poor, Eliz way 
compared with me—but it is that you have lit 
tle, | have nothing. 1 could not | sight of 
| this truth—not of your being poor—for all the 
world; because it multi; hundredfold, 
nay, it forms, the triumph that I now enjoy 
She who flines away whole rental of a 
manor upon the i new necklace or a 
new carriage, might lavish half'as much upon 
and think little of 
y of that which 
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runagate as | am, 
rid 
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him after. She gets inert 


| 
I | is superfluous—nay, of that which she has a 


and which may 
just as well serve the gratification of one pass- 
ing whim as of another. But you, Eliza—my 
pride cannot bate an ace of the recollection— 
you would deny yourself that which you want 
What a hundred little « xtravagancies—nay, I 


pleasure to divest herselt ot ; 


do them wrong, for they are but elecancies— 
the very particular attractions which so few 


flowers, 


were resigned al- 


females hearts can resist.—how many 
feathers, balls, and baubles, 
together in that little slip of paper, which, al- 
most with tears 
blessings written on it, | now return to you! 
And could I now let you make such a sacri- 
fice ? Come—you have a heart, as well 
as a gentle and a generous one’? You would 
know the worthless, although you might aid 
the worthless—you would pardon weakness, 
but [ am sure you must detect it—could } 
meet your eye, Eliza—ask yourself if I could 
—and say that | was come to accept your of- 





shed, and with a thousand 
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fer? It would not do. Admit that it would 
not. And, besides, with what you offer, | 
hould never be content. At a moment like 


| this, one fury ought to neutralize another. 1} 
| ain fighting up against a desperate and rapidly 
approaching crisis; and yet, if, even while | 
write to you, | forget the danger that immedi- 
ately impends,—why then, what if | were to be 
placed near you—with you—seeing you daily 
| —finding an opiate in your fascinations which 
would lull me beyond the sense of my degraded 
condition—what would be my situation then? 
It will be long, Eliza, before we meet—if we 
are ever to meet again. I do not presume, for 
my words are uttered to none but yourself; 
and it is but tearing a sheet of paper, and the 
record of them will have passed for ever ;—but 
—Eliza Bellarmine—such arrangement could 
lead but to one termination. 
Now, you merit better than to become the 
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wife—of a pennyless, restless, discontented, 
spendthrift. Of all the women | have ever 
known, the fancy (or the frenzy) of a moment 
past, you are one whom I would select to pass 
a calm, retired life of love and safety with; but 
such a life is not the life that 1, at least with 
my present feelings, should ever be able to en- 
dure. I have figured such a life to myself a 
thousand times in all its bearings; of all my 
day-dreams, its quietness has been the most 
delicious; but I never could make even nty- 
self believe—that it would be lasting. There 
was alwavs some after-arrangement; some 
episode, for which I hated, and almost des- 
pised myself, but which was just as certain, 
nevertheless, as all the fairer features of the 
picture. There are hearts to which present 
excitation—even although it be that of tor- 
ture—is the only vital principle. The day- 
dream of the opium-chewer ts death ; but it 
would be worse than death to him to live with- 
out it. Then, if I have not strength enough 
to act honestly in the face of temptation, | will 
at least have sufficient virtue to shun tempta- 
tion. I believe in my soul, that, if I had my 
father’s estate, and Heaven defend that, at the 
price of desiring his death, | should have it !— 
I believe, if I had even a prospect, no power on 
earth could keep me twenty-four hours from 
your presence; but, standing as 1 do—with 
nothing but suffering before me, (asking you 
to partake of it.) —I will find self-denial enough 
to avoid it 

So now---blessings, ten thousand times re- 
doubled, fall upon you. Take his thanks, who 
has nothing else but thanks, and your own 
bounty back again, to give; and keep for my 
sake the little remembrance that [| enclose. I 
give it to you as it was given two years since 
to me. It was the last possession of a poor 
Polish officer—perhaps the precious token of 
some beauteous mistress. He gave it me in 
the hour when he was dying---it is now iny last 
possession, Eliza---and, in my turn, | give it 
now to you 

For what shall! be my fate, dearest, be under 
no alarm. In my existence, I never felt more 
confidence than I feel at this moment. Help- 
less, is it said | am ?—Never '!—I have health, 
youth, strength ; I have the possessioneven now 
that has turned peasants into kings. Helpless! 
fam glad there be some that think me so—I 
would not change estates even now with half 
the peerage—looking at your letter, not with 
the whole. For does not that show that lam 
not helpless? Trust me, | never in my life 
knew a man complain, who did not richly de- 
serve all that he complained of. Fortune— 

ou shall see it---has not disinherited me ; she 
cn but cast my patrimony forth among stran- 
gers, that | may show my courage and activity 
in redeeming it. 

And so, once more, farewell! I will not tell 
you of my purpose---not even as far as I can 
guess at it ; the deed, whatever it is, shall pros- 
per; and you, Eliza, afterwards, shall applaud 
it. In the first hour that I thrive, look to be 
troubled with me; and you must accuse your- 
self for the encumbrance. There may come 


yet a day---there shall come one---when, in 
some — summer's evening, when the pale 


twilig 


t star is shining brightly, and the west 
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wind whispers through the leaves, as though 
unwilling to disturb their silence---when the 
first moonbeams just begin to steal upon the 
river and the mountain, and day-light dies so 
sweetly and serenely, that, could our last hour 
pass thus, sure we should court, not shun, its 
coming; in some hour like this, I will be seen 
once more---again unbidden and unexpected--- 
in your little garden at Clifton; and with a 
feeling, for the future, I fear more anxious than 
even that with which I left it. 1 shall listen, 
Eliza, for the sound of your harp as | approach, 
I shall hope---let what will be my fate---for the 
moment, to find you alone. Fleet and free 
must the good horse be, when that time comes, 
that bears me to your gate. Speed then shall 
bring me there, more tired and travel-worn, 
than anger and necessity brought me to you at 
first. You will not have quitted the cottage--- 
1 am sure you will not---which to me was the 
happiest retreat I ever rested in! The roses 
will still be there---the honeysuckles that used 
to twine round your window. They will have 
died for a season, like my fortune; but, by that 
time, they will have revived again 

And you, too, Eliza, shall | not find you as 
you were---still as lovely and as fascinating ? 
For, you have not loved me yet; but you will 
---a little---a very little after | am gone---Shall 
not a warmer smile than that which wished me 
health and rest at parting---Oh, that hour 
seems but as yesterday !---Shall it not shine, 
love, to congratulate my return? Shall not 
again my first glance of that exquisitely-pro- 
portioned form, show it as full and lovely as in 
the first hour when I first beheld it? Shall not 
those lips have still their same coral red--- 
those teeth the same transparent whiteness? 
Oh! say that those polished arms shall still re- 
tain their wonted roundness---that hand, that 
welcomes me back to peace, its wonted warmth 
and moisture. Let that waist still keep its de- 
licious symmetry---those bright ringlets, their 
free and tasteful disposition. Let the foot be 
still as light, the step as elastic, that meets my 
approach; and that deep blue eye, let but one 


| tear increase, not dim, its heavenly tint and 





lustre for my return. Oh! let me but hope 
that these blessings shall await me; and, 
though the times of romance---unhappily for 
both of us---are past, yet [ will bear up against 
the heaviest pressure of all that sordid detail, 
and misery, which the state we call “ civiliza- 
tion” dooms its victims to, upon the veriest 
chance, the forlornest hope, to sustain me in 
the interim, that, by possibility, [ may yet re- 
turn, and to enjoy them. 

I must leave writing, for I could go on thus 
for ever; and you would scarce imagine, love, 
how strangely these dreams of bliss for the fu- 
ture, are running into time which should be 
devoted to thoughts of a very different charac- 
ter, for the present. Before you read this, I 
shall be far from the spot at which it is writ- 
ten; in a new character; among new associ- 
ates; in a new world---for that in which I have 
lived will protect me no longer. Whatever 
may be my fate, one precious treasure—your 
letter---while | have life, shall never part from 
me. Remember---but I need not tel! you that 
---that it would be the very refinement of cru- 
elty, first to raise hopes, and then to disappoint 
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them. There is not one kind word, be sure, in 
ali that you have written---though I refuse to 
hold you by them now---that let but fortune aid 
me, I shall not return to claim and take advan- 
tage of. 
eaven guard you, and adieu! I know that 

I am wrong, and that I have no claim that you 
should even listen to this wild nonsense ; but, 
if your beauty and kindness will persist to call 
up such feelings, the fair — is that you 
should be doomed to hear them. I shall return, 
unless fate be too strong for me ; but I claim no 
promise---I presume not to set up any title. I 
may return to find you happy in the arms of 
another lover; should it be so, see me only 
once before you forget me for ever. For it will 
then not be long before I shall be an object fit 
only to forget ; a passive, sunk, degraded thing, 
beyond the reach of memory, or sensation. The 
worst will be known, and it will be over; there 
will be no future---no dread of ills to come; 
but the follies of those I love, and the malice 
of those I hate---the tears of my friends, and 
the triumphs of my foes---the curses of the 
world, or its regret, will be alike unavailing--- 
for they will ali alike be unheard and unnoticed 
by me 

So, but one other word, and farewell, for the 
last time indeed; for it is cowardice to delay 
my hour of trial any longer. Utter one wish 
for my success---as you would wish safety to 
the mariner who clings to one plank at the 
mercy of the tempest---when you read this 
You will be my incentive to exertion. You will 
be the magnet that shal] attract---the north star, 
which, if ever I return, will ever guide me 
homewards. But I claim no favour---I ask none 
---except, so long as your love is not another's, 
that you will wear my trifling ring? That pledge, 
when we meet, shall be the symbol of my fate 
Should my first glance again behold it, made 
precious by being borne on your hand, I shall 
believe that your generosity has prevailed, and 
that I am not forgotten. Should it be other- 
wise, it will be of little import what becomes 
of me; but, come what will, I shall still keep 
your letter next my heart. In the last words 
that ever I write, your name will be remem- 
bered; and my last prayer shall be, that the 
best blessings of Heaven---the richest and 
choicest---nay for ever fall upon you 

London, Irie 
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SCOTCH NOVELS.—1. Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life, a Selection from the Papers 
of the late Arthur Austin. 1222. 

2. The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By the 
Author of “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life.” 123 

3. The Foresters. By the Author of “ The 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,” and the 
* Lights and Shadows ef Scottish Life.” 
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Tre brilliant example of the Great Un- 
known has raised such a host of Scottish ro- 
mancers, that the crities have been fairly 





thrown out inthe chase. Nevertheless, the 
popularity and importance of these writers is 
such, that, though we cannot pretend to keep 
them always in view, it is our duty as the 
chroniclers and censors of literature, every 
now and then to select a victim ; and here we 
have overtaken a gentleman who stands ac- 
countable for three closely printed octavos 
His pretensions are considerable, his merits 
and success not inconsiderable, and he dedi- 
cates to Sir Walter Scott ; yet we are bound 
to declare that, if indeed of the Waverley 
blood, he is but a cousin very many tiines re- 
moved. His tales are mere poetical visions, 
and ought to have been in rhyme, for there is 
nothing of prose about them either in the 
thoughts or diction. The restraints of metre 
would have retrenched many unpleasing su- 
perfluities of ornament which now encumber 
his style, and he might have successfully ri- 
valled the pathetic stories of Barry Cornwall 
He seems, however, to have a higher aim 
than merely to please as a poet; for, though 
he does not explain his design by preface or 
advertisement, yet the title of his first work 
and the subject-matter of them all profess to 
exhibit traits of national character, a very dif- 
ficult task to execute well at any time, but 
undertaken under peculiar disadvantage when 
the authors of “ Waverley” and the * Annals 
of the Parish” have both exhausted their varied 
powers upon Scottish subjects 

However, we should be sorry to condemn 
any one for following such high examples ; and 
all who have read Dr. Currie’s elegant disser- 
tation, prefixed to his “ Life of Burns,” must 
be grateful to every Scottish writer who intro- 
duces us to a more familiar acquaintance with 
“his country’s high soul’d peasantry.” But 
we are afraid that our present author is not 
one of those from whom we may look for any 
addition to our knowledge of living manners 
He paints the romance of life, and not the re- 
ality. He seems to be a man of warm feel- 
ings, and some eloquence, but either he has 
never studied living men, or he has not the 
heart torepresent them as they are. In the 
warmth of his imagination he wings his way 
back to the golden age, shuts his eyes upon 
sad reality, and transtorms the Land of Cakes 
into an Arcadian Vale. It has always been 
the privilege of poets to deck out their imagi- 


| nary Creations in tmaginary colours, and every 


' his books he retires from the world. 


student of epic song knows that when he opens 
But the 


nae pe novelist, who professes to portray 





2muman and natienal manners, should awaken 
from the dreams of poetry. We are aware 
that nothing is more difficult for an ordinary 
writer, than to impart novelty and interest to 
the real affairs of men; and if our author had 
merely published his sketches as imaginary 
studies, without pretending to have drawn 
them from nature, we should have dismissed 
him without censure as an elegant trifler. But 
since half the unhappiness of human life arises 
from disappointed hope, it is the duty of sober 
critics, to warn young ladies and gentlemen 
against those seductive romancers, Who re- 
resent this world as the abode of good and 


appy beings. 
In the hands of our author Scotland is e 
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tand flowing with milk and honey, a very gar- 
den of Eden before the fall; and Scottish life 
is charmingly bright and virtuous, witha very 
slight sprinkling of sin and sorrow. The wo- 
men are all “ beautiful as the houries, and as 
wise as Zobeide ;’ uniformly remarkable for 
golden tresses, beaming eyes, ivory teeth, and 
irresistible Even the shepherdesses 
have snowy arms, and rose and lily complex- 
ions ; and what is more important still, their 
love affairs are in general both judicious and 
happy. The climate is that of Paradise before 
Milton’s angel pushed aside the axis of the 
earth. ‘The summer sun warms without 
scorching by day, and the moon 

“ Pours all the Arabian heaven upon their 

nights.” 

The winters are exceedingly mild and genial, 
save occasionally a picturesque storm, to af- 
ford amorous and heroic shephe rds an opportn- 
nity of rescuing lovely shepherdesses from the 
snow. Such is the world beyond the Tweed ; 
and if Rasselas had only found his way thi- 
ther, he would never have returned to Abys- 
sinia. 5 

The “Lights and Shadows” consist of 
twenty-four pastoral stories or. sketches, after 
the manner of Geoffry Crayon, but far below 
him in every quality of merit. 
variety, no humour 
character. The author draws entirely upon 
his fancy. He borrows no aid from history or 
tradition, or even from the legendary lore of 
a land of poetical superstitions. _ He never re- 
fers to books. or real men, dead or living ; 
but he dreams a dream, and straightway com- 
mits it to paper in language flowery as the 
meadows of May, and sweet as muriuring 
zephy rs 


* * * ”- 


lag 
SINnLES. 


The author's range is very limited, but his 
pathos would often be exceedingly effective, if 
his inordinate love of fine writing did not be- 
tray him perpetually to the very verge of bur- 
lesque. His sentimentality, though very tire- 
some, is in general inoffensive enough ; yet 
now and then we do meet with a notion both 
singular and false. For example, a mother 
bereaved of her children by death, thus pours 
forth her sorrow : 

‘Oh! death is ashocking thought when it 
is linked in love with creatures so young as 
these! More insupportable is gushing tender- 
ness than even dry despair; and methinks | 
could bear to live without them, and never to 
see them more, if I could only cease to pity 
them! But that can never be. It is for them 
I weep, not for myself. If they were restored 
to life, would I not lie down with thankfulness 
in the grave ?” 

How gushing tenderness, or how any thing 
can be worsé than despair, we can by no means 
comprehend. The loss of friends is, indeed, 
at all times one of the heaviest afflictions to 
which we are exposed; bat our mourning is 
for ourselves, not for those who are at rest. 
To affect to pity the dead is above all things 
weak and impertinent. It is to pity a traveller 
who has just arrived in safety at the end of a 
toilsome and hazardous journey. Human life 


- . | 
There is no | 
no nice discrimination of | 
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joyed ; not a recreation, but a task ; and those 
are the happiest who are the soonest released ; 
so it be by no act of their own, but according 
to the good pleasure of Him in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death. 

. * * * * * 


We come now to the “ Trials of Margaret 
Lindsay,” as doleful a ditty as ever was 
chanted by tragic bard ; nevertheless, it does 
not falsify the remark we made in the begin- 
ning, that Scottish life, in the hands of this 
author, is upon the whole very bright and 
happy ; for the reader will find, as we pro- 
ceed, that, though “ heaviness may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning.” 

We have, indeed, lamentation and mourn- 
ing in abundance, but the distressed heroines 
are ever and anon smiling through their tears; 
and the immediate pressure of calamity is no 
sooner withdrawn, than the spirit of happiness 
returns to their hearts, as to its “ assigned 
and native dwelling-place.” How different 
this from the course of the real world! 


* 7 * * * 


The mere plan of the fable leads us to re- 
mark, that the author has fallen into the com- 
mon error of sentimental writers in taking his 
subject from low life. And it is an error 
which they of all writers ought to avoid ; for 
nothing can be more unsentimental than the 
simple annals of the poor. Humble life, parti- 
cularly in Scotland, is rich in many valuable 
qualities, but happily it is exempt from the 
curse of sentiment ; a weed that grows only 
in the hot-beds of luxury and indolence. The 
unsophisticated manners of shepherds and me- 
chanics may furnish an important field of 
study to the philosopher, and some interesting 
subjects to the skilful dramatist ; but when 
the sentimentalist comes upon the same 
ground, he produces immediately such unna- 
tural combinations of rusticity and refinement 
as we every where meet with in the volumes 
before us. Prodigies, it is true, may be found 
in nature; but the painter is not to select 
them as examples of life, and to substitute the 
exception for the rule. 


There is another error of design yet more 
important, which we have observed in the 
tale now under review. The moral which the 
author seems labouring from beginning to end 
to inculeate, is that piety and prudence, how- 
ever beset by the snares of the world, will yet 
always be triumphant, and sure of happiness 
even on this side the grave. A pious fraud 
perchance is here intended. But all! frauds are 
dangerous ; although in this the delusion is 
very palpable ; yet once attach a man to the 
pleasing theory of impartial justice upon 
earth, and every instance o¢eurring to the 
contrary will be as likely to shake his trust in 
Providence, as to correct the error of his phi- 
losophy. 

Of the various characters introduced into 
this tale, the greater part are very insipid in 
themselves, and depend for their effect almost 
entirely upon the exciting situations in which 
they are placed. There are some sweet touches 
in the picture of the idiot girl: but the only 
approach to spirit-and force is in Hannzh Blan- 


isa nine to be PN through, rather than en- , tyre. 
Vou. VIII. 
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There runs throughout these volumes a very 
wari vein of piety ; but, like the author's mo- 
rality, it is far too sentimental and obtrusive. 


* * * * * * 


Instances of affected phraseology abound so 
much every where, that even in the extracts 
we have made, which are all of the favourable 
kind, they cannot have escaped the reader's 
observation. Ifwe chose, we could exhibit a 
choice collection of exotic, vulgar, fantastic, 
and nonsensical phrases, but the task of verbal 
criticism is always ungrateful, and we shail 
content ourselves with observing that the au- 
thor’s diction stands in need of the pruning- 
hook almost as much as his fancy. 

The foregoing remarks and extracts having 
run to some length, we shall dismiss the “ Fo- 
resters” with a briefer notice: and the rather 
as it exhibits the very same merits and defects 
which we have found in the two preceding 
works; the same harmony, feeling, and pa- 
thos, impaired by the same sickly sensibility 
and quaint affectation. The action includes 
considerably more than 


“Twice told the period spent on stubborn 
Troy 


for, as in the “ Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, 

three generations of postdiluvian mortals ap- 
pear upon the stage The first indeed is in- 
troduced in good old age, but the second is 
conducted from infancy to grey hairs, and the 
third as far as wedlock on the journey of life 
The dramatis persone are very numerous : but 
we shall not enter into any detailed examina- 
tion of their merits, for the reader will by this 
time have observed that in the conception of 
his characters, our author generally departs 
from nature. without displaying much orivin- 
ality or foree of invention. He is neither an 
accurate delineator of manners. like Fielding ; 


ns, like 








nor a protound master of the passh 
Shakspeare, nor yet, like the same great bard, 
a sublime magician. We could willingly for- 
give him for soaring into the clouds, if he 
would now and then introduce us to a Pros- 
pero, or an Ariel, an awful Ghost, or a Fairy 
Queen. But unfortunately he is just poetical 
enough to substitute fancy for observation, 
without venturing once within the enchanted 
circle. His men and women are neither quite 
what they are, nor quite what they should be ; 
but a kindof imaginary beings taken from 
that insipid midway region between the visi- 
ble and the invisible world, in which we lose 
the warm reality of the one, but meet not yet 
with the mystic shadows and aerial music of 
the other. 

* * * . * > 

We now take leave of our author in the spi- 
rit of charity, assuring him that what we have 
said, we have not said in petulance or envy, 
but from a sincere persuasion that he is mis- 
using his own genius, and ministering to a 
faise and sickly taste but too prevalent among 
readers of fiction. That he means wel! we 
eannot doubt. He is every where piotis, mo- 
ral, and humane, but sentiment is the ruin of 
him. He aspires to the dignity of a moral 
teacher, without having soberly studied the 





is, that he gives the reins to a warm imagina- 
tion, and instead of communicating solid in- 
struction for the conduct of life, he exhibits 
pleasing, but delusive pictures of the world, 
drawn from fancy, and tending to make men 
indolent and romantic, and unfit for the vul- 
gar affairs of mortality. 


From the Quarterly Review 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE, 
ESQ., with Notes and Illustrations by him- 
self and others. To which are added a new 
Life of the Author, an Estimate of his Poeti- 
cal Character and Writings, and occasional 
Remarks. By William Roscoe, Esq. W vols 
Sro. London 1824 

A Final Appeal to the Literary Public relatire 
to Pope, in reply to certain Observations of 
Mr. Roscoe, in his Edition of that Poet's 
Works. To which are added some Remarks 
on Lord Byron's Conversations, as far as 
they relate to the same Subject, and the Au- 
thor. In Letters to a Literary Friend. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A. &c. 800. 1825. 
London. pp. 190. 

To us, as lovers of the good old stock-poetry 
of England, this is a pleasant sight. Three 
voluminous editions of Pope within the pre- 
century; two of them within the iast 
three years; and the great luminary himself 
attended by a long scintillating train of con 
troversialists, commentators, annotators, edi- 


sent 


tors, and biographers. There is evidently a 
confidence felt by all these, that the public 
taste is beginning to be satiated wit the 


forced.meats of modern poetry, and to relish 
again the wholesome viands, that delighed our 
fathers. and are destined to be the delight of 
all future generations. We cannot, we think, 
be suspected of wanting due sensibility to the 
merits of our contemporary poets; for there is 
searcely a Number of our Journal, which we 
have not adorned with specimens of their 
taste, cultivation, or power. But with all this, 
when we consider the faults, and even the ex 

eellencies, of those who rank foremost among 
them; the defects of their feeble and indiseri- 
minate imitators; and still more the demerits 
of those who have perverted their talents to 


serve the purposes of corruption and impiety ; 


we feel convinced that this was a juncture at 
which an appeal might be made with peculiar 
propriety to the high name of Pope, and the pub- 
lic be called on to revert to the works of him, 
who, more than any other poet, united strength 
of reason with elegance of fancy, and instruct- 
ed his readers by the moral truth which he 
taught, while he charmed their attention by 
the most exquisite pleasures of correct taste. 


| The public seems to have admitted the appeal; 


a high degree of interest has been revived on 


| the often discussed points of Pope’s personal 


character, and the poetical rank to which he 
is entitled. Much reasoning and ample evi- 
dence have been furnished on both; from 
which however, as might have been expected, 
the most discordant inferences have been 


passions of the human heart. The consequence | drawn. We shall now endeavour to deduce 
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some conclusions for ourselves, and in so do- 
ing to form a judgment on the merits of the 
different editors, and of those who have fa- 
voured or contravened their respective opi- 
nions. 

The first authentic edition of the whole of 
the works of Pope, intended by him to be 
transmitted to posterity, was published by War- 
burton, on whom that care, and the profits to 
be derived from it, devolved by the author's 
last will:* and there is no reason to doubt that 
he executed it with fidelity; for, whatever were 
Warburton’s faults of temper,! we believe he 
was quite safe in his characteristic defiance to 
“the Dunees,” whom, he says, Pope “ be- 
queathed to him, together with his works.” 
Speaking of himself im the third person, he 
thus concludes his advertisement, “ To his 
authorship they are heartily welcome. But if 
any of them have been so far abandoned by 
truth as to attack his moral character, in any 
respect whatsoever, to all and every of these, 
and their abettors, he gives the lie in form; 
and, in the words of honest father Valerian, 
‘ Mentiris impudentissime.’” An edition thus 
sanctioned should, we think, have been the 
guide of all succeeding editors who wished to 
do justice either to the poet or the public: if, 
indeed, subsequent research had discovered 
any pieces which might have gratified literary 
curiosity, without injury to the morals of the 
reader, or the author's reputation, the act of 
publication even against his recorded judg- 
ment would certainly have been excused, and 
the case of dugustus and Virgil might have 
been cited as a sufficient precedent. But when 
editors gratify their own pruriency, or that of 
those who buy their books, by reviving pieces 
written in the levity of youth or exuberance of 
wit, bat suppressed in maturer age and by im- 
— judgment, or the productions of an 
nour of inconsiderate gaiety, never meant for 
indise riminate perusal; let the future evil and 
diserace be on their heads. Warburton him- 
self has not been sufficiently scrupulous in this 





* Thi :sdition did not appear till six years 
after P 2's death, and the delay (for it had 
been 1 earlier prepared) was creditable to 
Wari n, who was unwilling that his edi- 
tion «. Id interfere with the sale of his 
friend’s orks remaining undisposed of at his 


‘death, the property in which was otherwise 
disposed of by his will. 

t We are tempted to preserve a trait, which, 
as belonging to so extraordinary a man, we 
think should not be lost. A .friend of ours, 
many years ago, on being shown, among thie 
curiosities of Durham Cathedral, the splendid 
vestments formerly worn by the prebendaries, 
asked how they had come to be disused; when 
the verger said, “It happened in my time. 
Did you ever hear of one Dr. Warburton, sir? 
a very hot man he was, sir: we never could 
please him in putting on his robe. This stiff 
high collar used to ruffle his great full-bottom- 
ed wig: till one day, he threw the robe off in 
@ great passion, and said he never would wear 
it again; and he never did: and the other gen- 
tlemen soon left theirs off ton ” 
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respect; for Pope, among other corrections of 
his works for a posthumous edition, in which 
he was engaged nearly till his death, had de- 
signed to exclude his juvenile translations, 
“on account of the levity of some, the free- 
dom of others, and the little importance of all.” 
“ But these (says Warburton) being the pro- 
perty of other men, the editor had it not in his 
power to follow the author's intention.” Ona 
moment's consideration he might have seen 
that it was his duty to publish his friend's 
works in the castigated form desired by his 
friend, and to leave “ other men” to use their 
own property as they would. Had he done 
so in the first instance, it is probable that all 
future editors of respectability would have fol- 
lowed his example, and we should not have 
had the mortification of seeing the pages of 
our moral bard sullied with these youthful 
stains. Dr. Warton, however, and Mr. Bowles, 
seem to deny the power of repentance to wash 
away sins, and will allow neither the poet nor 
the world to benefit by his better judgment, 
and the improved delicacy of his moral feeling. 
It was Pope's wish, in the purgation of his 
works, to defecate, as much as possible, the 
source, and purify the stream for posterity; 
but Mr. Bowles, in particular, has industrious- 
ly sought out the secret depositories of the 
dregs, and thrown them again into the stream.” 
Mr. Roscoe's edition is honourably distinguish- 
ed by a very different spirit. 

So much for the materials selected by the 
different editors. We now return to the edi- 
tors themselves. Warburton, as an annotator, 
is more an encomiast than a critic; and yet, 
perhaps, less desirous to elucidate or even to 
commend his author than to exhibit his own 
ingenuity. His running commentary on the 
more important pieces has all the tediousness 
of a paraphrase, with the added impertinencies 
of “here our author excellently observes ;” 
“having thus proved, &c., he now proceeds.” 
Ease, compactness and strength, for which the 
poet is so distinguished, are lost by laborious 
diffusion ; and points are hammered into flat- 
ness. We will give one short specimen of 
Warburton’s conjectural comments, in which 
he would rather impute a quibble to his author 
than omit a fancy which would have entered 
no head but his own. Pope is censuring some 
of the fauits of Milton, and adds— 





* Mr. Bowles has claimed, in his last publi- 
cation, great merit for having omitted an ob- 
scene piece, included in Warton’s original edi- 
tion. (but most properly excluded from that of 
1#22,) which he admits was never acknow- 
ledged by Pope, but, he says, never denied; as 


| if Pope had ever denied a hundredth part of the 


ribaldry, which Curll and other infamous book- 
sellers published in his name, and which, no 
doubt, Re would have thought himself dis- 


graced by being called upon to deny. Mr. 
Bowles, instead of complaining that he is not 
praised for departing from Warton’s example, 
ought, from this instance, to have seen that 
moral propriety was not to be estimated by in- 
dividual practice, but referred to general prin- 
riple. , 
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* Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like slashing Bentley with his desperate 
hook.” 


“ Alluding,” says Warburton, “ to the seve- 
ral passages of Milton which Bentley has re- 


gerne by including them within hooks.” Of 
nl 


is propensity to eulogize whatever style his 
author writes in, two examples may serve 
“ Bear me, some God, oh, quickly bear me 
hence 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free soul looks down to pity kings 


On which Warburton observes, “these four | 


lines are wonderfully sublime !” vol. iv. p. 251. 
Again— 

* Avidien and his wife (no matter which, 

For him you'll call a dog, and her a bitch.) 


“Our poet had the art of giving wit and 
dignity to his Billingsgate ;” on which Warton 
gravely observes, “ 1 see neither wit nor dig- 
nity in these lines.”—vol. iv. 90 
no means inclined, however, to join with War- 
ton in saying, that “his notes on Pope are 
conceited, futile, and frivolous.” vol. ini. 155 
On the contrary we think Dr. Warton has very 
judiciously enriched his edition with many 
notes from Warburton, exhibiting a power and 
range of intellect, with a depth of learning, 
which we should vainly look for in his own 

If Warburton wrote much to show his inge- 
nuity, Warton has written a great deal to dis- 
play his reading; which in the principal clas- 
sies, in Italian, French, and English poetry, 
and in the lighter kinds of literature, was very 
extensive ; but of which the irrelevant intro- 
duction is often so laughable, that it reminds 
us of our black-letter acquaintance, Thomas 
Spight, who, in telling us that Chaucer's sup- 
posed father was a “vintener of London, 
cannot restrain his etymological learning from 
overflowing in a marginal note, “ vintener 
quasi winetunner.” Warton’s information, 


however, is often amusing or interesting, if 


not to the point in question, at least to litera- 
ture in general ; and the reader always has the 
satisfection (which is no slight one) to find 
that he is perusing the book of “a full man 

In the appropriation of notes, however, to their 
authors, both he and Mr. Bowles (the latter 
probably in consequence of following the for- 
mer) have been guilty of an important error, 


which it may be useful to the purchaser of 


their editions to notice. Throughout the Dun- 
ciad the greater part of the notes of Pope hin- 
self are erroneously attributed to Warburton— 


“ Which deprives Pope of a great share of 


his own work, and frequently weakens the ef: 
fect by attributing to the Commentator what 
ought to be received on the higher authority 
of the poet.” “This mistake has, in al! pro- 
bability been the cause of the omission of many 
remarks onthe Dunciad, which were supposed 
perhaps by the editors to be Warburton’s and 
are therefore discarded, but which are. in fact, 
the original notes of Pope, and are necessary 
to complete the work as he gave it.”—Roscee, 
vol. iv. pp. 15 and 16 

Another important fault in Warton’s edi- 


We are by 


tion is the emission of Warburton’s commen- 
tary on the Essay on Man and the Essay on 
Criticism, especially the former: for whatever 
be our own opinion of that commentary, Pope 
had so identified it with the Essay, by declar- 
ing it to be necessary to the full understanding 
of what he intended to convey, that no subse- 
quent editor can be justitied in rejecting it. 
The spirit in which Warton annotates is not.a 
kindly one. We do not think that this was 
prompted by any ill-will towards the man, or 
any jealousy of his fame; but he had formed 
to himself a theory in poetical criticism, in 
support of which it was necessary for him to 
prove, that Pope ought net to stand so high 
ud placed him. He 


was interested theretore in detecting or ima- 


among poets as the public | 


gining faults, in his writings : and as he warm- 
ed with his subject, there appears to have 
grown upon him a willingness to listen to and 
report whatever tended to depreciate his cha- 
racter , 


The same or a bitterer feeling seems to have 
actuated Mr. Bowles; every part of his per 
formance is pervaded by a spirit so decidedly 
hostile, that we know not how to account for 
its being felt towards a man who has been dead 
nearly a century, and towards a fame so re 
splendent, that even the fondest aspirations 
of Mr. Bowles’s youthful muse could never 
have hoped to eclipse it. We repeat that we 
cannot account for it. But there the evil spi- 
rit is—evineed in the festive delight with 
which he seizes on every thing that can vilify 
the man or depreciate his works; in conjec- 
turing what he cannot find, and imsinuating 
what he dares not assert. Where these pur- 
yoses, however, are not concerned, Mr. 
Bowles’s nates (though sometimes borrowed 
without acknowledgment from Warton, espe- 
cially in the illustrations cited from other au- 
thors) have added much both of information 

and judicious criticism; and he has made a 
good selection, for the same objects, from the 


annotations of his predecessors 





Mr. Roscoe's selection from his predeces- 
sors is also copious and judicious—so copious, 
indeed, that as far as regards Mr. Bowles’s 
book, which may be considered as a rival pub- 
lication in the market, we know not how these 
writers adjust their claims; for he has, with- 
out ceremony, taken much of what is valuable 
in Mr. Bowles’s book to add to the value of his 
own. His original criticism is not much, but 
is enlightened and liberal; and the candour 
with which that and the life are written is 
quite refreshing after the blighting perversity 
of the preceding editors, whose misrepresenta- 





tious and calumnies he has industriously exa- 
amined and patiently refuted, with a lucid ar- 
rangement both of factsand arguments. Great 
industry too is exhibited in the superior ar- 
rangement of his materials, especially of the 
correspondence of Pope and his friends. He 
has given an index only to the volume con- 
taining the life. We much wish he had imi- 
tated Mr. Bowles in giving a general index, 
which is particularly convenient in so miscel 
laneous a collection as the works of Pope. 


We now proceed to examine the character 


of Pope, and the aspersions on it that have 
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been so pertinaciously renewed in the two edi- 
tions immediately preceding Mr. Roscoe's. 


“ His predominant virtues seem to have been 
filial piety, and constancy in his friendships ; 
an ardent love of liberty and of his country, 
and what seemed to be its true interest; a man- 
ly detestation of court flatteries and servility ; 
a frugality, and economy, and order in his 
house and at his table, at the same time that 
his private charities were many and great.’’--- 
Warton, vol. i. hi. 


“ That he was a most dutiful and affection- | 


ate son, a kind master, a sincere friend, and, 
generally speaking, a benevolent man, is un- 
doubted.” “ Whatever might have been his 
defects, he could not be said to have many bad 
qualities, who never lost a friend, and whom 
Arbuthnot, Gay, Bathurst, Lyttleton, Fortes- 
cue, and Murray esteemed, and loved through 
life.”---Bowles, vol. i. p.exx. and exxxi. 
Higher authority cannot be adduced for the 
existence of such admirable virtues ; because 
the testimony would have been yielded only on 
the knowledge of numerous facts, which no in- 
genuity could torture to another inference ; 
and the reader will bear in mind these incon- 
trovertibly established qualities, and judge how 
far they are compatible with some of the de- 
linquencies which these same editors have en- 
dexvoured to impute in detail. Mr. Bowles's 
list of virtues, it will be observed, is much more 
scanty than his predecessor Warton’s ; but he 
has been even brought to acknowledge his 
“forgetfulness” with regard at least to one 
eminent virtue. If we, in our own language, 
were to scotch the insidious forgetfulness, we 
might, perhaps, be accused of “ coarse and in- 
sulting aliuse ;” and shall therefore only cite 
the gentle remonstrance of Lord Byron, whose 
“urbanity” “and good humour,” Mr. Bowles, 
after receiving it, professes to be so “ gratify- 
ing to his feelings.’ —( Letter to Byron, p. 2.) 


* But there is something a little more seri- 
ous in Mr. Bowles’s declaration,thathe ‘wou/d 
have spoken’ of his ‘noble generosity to the 
outcast, Richard Savage, and other instances 
of a compassionate and generous heart, ‘ had 
they occurred to his recollection when he 
wrote. What! is itcometothis? Does Mr. 
Bowles sit down to write a minute and labour- 
ed life and edition of a great poet? Does he 
anatomize his character, moral and poetical ? 
Does he present us with his faults and with his 
foibles? Does he sneer at his feelings, and 
doubt of his sincerity? Does he unfold his 
vanity and duplicity ? And then omit the good 
qualities which might in part have ‘ covered 
such a multitude of sins?’ and then plead that 
‘they did not occur to his recollection?’ Is 
this the frame of mind and memory with which 
the illustrious dead are to be approached? If 
Mr. Bowles, who must have had access to all 
the means of refreshing his memory, did not 
recollect these facts, he is unfit for his task; 
but if he did recollect, and omit them, I know 
not what he is fit for, but [ know what would 
be fit for him.”—Byron's Letter, p. 51. 


The memory of Mr. Bowles, however, is of 
a peculiar nature ; if it be defective as to one 
class of ideas, it is remarkably retentive of an- 








other ; like a sieve, letting the fine slip away, 
but retaining whatever is coarse and offensive. 
Of this capricious accomplishment we cannot 
pretend to exhibit the multitude of proofs with 
which his book is swarming as a wasp's nest ; 
but shall attend only to the principal charges 
which he has brought in detail against the man 
whom, in general terms, he has characterized, 
as would appear, so liberally. Some of those 


charges we have already rebutted,” and we 
| will not fatigue our readers by a repetition of 


our statements ; yet so much has been 
insisted on in the late discussions, or retained 
in substance and by implication, though modifi- 
ed in expression, that we hope they will bear 
with us in the selection of a few particulars, 
remarkable either for the enormity of the 
charge, or as specimens of the spirit in which 
the attack has been conducted. 

It is for this latter reason, principally, that 
we notice again the grand accusation, that 
Pope accepted from the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough a thousand pounds to suppress the cha- 
racter of Atossa, and afterwards published it ; 
of which Mr. Bowles has been made so tho- 
roughiy ashamed, that he is quite indignant at 
being supposed to have ever intended to insinu- 
ate itstruth; (Reply, p. 9.) appealing to a pas- 
sage in his life of Pope, where he maintains 
that, “ till there is other proof than the ipse 
dixit of an adversary, the story is entitled to no 
regard.” Now if this passage be the acquittal 
of Pope, it is the condemnation of Bowles ; 
for if he really considered the story as wholly 
unworthy of eredit, why did he again revive it 
in his notes on the poem without the accom- 
panying contradiction, and speak of the poet 
with bitter vituperation on the supposition of 
that being true which he knew to be an explo- 
ded lie ? 

To this he will, no doubt, reply, that he has, 
in his notes on this very poem, admitted that 
the story rests on Walpole's authority, and 
“that we should read cum grano salis, what- 
ever comes from Walpole’s party against 
Pope.” He certainly has so done—after an in- 
terval of thirteen pages, at the very end of the 
poem, when the impression produced by the 
story's supposed truth has been allowed to 
sink deep into the reader’s mind. Mr. Bowles 
is well acquainted, as we shall see, with a cheap 
mode of contradiction, which substantially 
leaves the thing contradicted in full force, and 
yet serves as a retreat for the writer to fall 
back upon when his charge is confuted. 

In the same spirit, and with the same can- 
tion, Mr. Bowles has said in a note, “ It should 
be remembered, that when this epistle was 
first published, Pope, in an advertisement, de- 
clared, ‘upon his honour,’ no character was 
taken from real life :" yet we find him (v. iii. p. 
251.) adopting, without contradiction, the note 
of Warton, who first assumes, without proof, 
that by Philomede is meant the Duchess of 
Marlborough ; and then most logically adds, 
“our author's declaration, shenaioes that no 
particular character was aimed it [at] is not 
true.” We find him also subsequently using 
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the presumed a of thisdeclaration of Pope, | respect and kindness: in return, he held up 
1 


for the purpose of discrediting his asseveration 
on another charge: “If there be truth in the 
world,” (says Pope, in one of his letters.) “I 
declare to you,” he. “ If there be truth in the 
world!” “ This is strong language indeed,” 
(says Mr. Bowles’s note,) “ but we remember 
with pain, that Pope, in his first edition of the 
Epistle to the Ladies, declared ‘ upon his ho- 
nour,’ no one person in particular was intend- 
ed,” (Bowles, viii. 397.) Whata relief it must 
be to this painful recollection of Mr. Bowles, to 
be informed that “the characters of Philo- 
mede, Chloe, and Atossa, the only ones which 
have ever been supposed to apply to particular 
individuals, and with regard to the first of 
which Dr. Warton has founded so direct a 
charge of falsehood against Pope, were not in- 
cluded in the early editions of this epistle, to 
which the declaratory advertisement was af- 
fixed ; and that such advertisement was omit- 
ted after those characters were inserted ?"— 
Roscoe, vol. i. p. 416 


the house and gardens to ridicule, and descend- 
ed to throw out personalities against its owner, 
whom he calls a “puny insect shivering at a 
breeze.” This circumstance excited consider- 
able odium against Pope, and well it might.” 
And then he rises to the superlative degree, 
and gives the lie in form. Nor does the con- 
tradiction of facts avail more with him than 
that of words. Pope enumerates, in another 
letter to Hill, (Bowles, viii. 376.) many parti 


| culats in his character of Timon, and the de- 


The pain, which Mr. Bowles had previously | 


suffered on this subject, is to be ascribed to the 
singularly partial nature of his memory, which 
we have before had occasion to notice. It ap- 
pears he remembered that the declaration was 
in the first edition; he forgot that the only 
personal allusions in the satire were not in- 
cluded in that early edition: he remembered 
they were included in the subsequent editions ; 


but forgot that in these editions the declaration | 
| there are no facts to explain, but the account 


was withdrawn. Mr. Bowles’s anomalous me- 
mory had here the double convenience of ena- 
bling him conscientiously to deny the truth of 
the solemn asseveration alluded to, and also to 
charge Pope with the accusation which that 
was intended to rebut. The accusation was, 
that in the Epistle to the Earl of Burlington 
he had, under the name of Timon, ridiculed 
the Duke of Chandos, to whom Pope was said, 
by the dunces of that time, (for no higher au- 
thority has been cited by the wise men of this,) 
to have owed a debt of gratitude for great pe- 
cuniary obligations, and for frequent kindness 
and hospitality : “ the falsehood of both which,” 
says Pope, “is known to his Grace. Mr. Pope 
never received any present, farther than the 
subscription for Homer, from him or from any 
great man whatsoever.”’---Boiles, iv. 61. And 
Mr. Roscoe (i. 381.) tells us, that in the folio 
edition of 1735, it is further added, that Pope 
“never had the honour to see the Duke of 
Chandos but twice.” But if this statement had 
been as true as it is here proved to be false, the 
inference of ingratitude would still remain to 
be proved; for Pope, in the letter to Hill, 
(Bowles, viii. 397.) says “if there be truth in 
the world, I declare to you I never imagined 
the least application of what I said of Timon, 
could be made to the D. of Ch s,”’ whom he 
then proceeds to eulogize. We have seen how 
Mr. Bowles gets over this averment, and it is 
curious to observe how his confidence increases 
as it goes, till it blazes out in this defiance of 
Pope's solemn declaration. In vol. iii. p. 342. 
he only says it was supposed the sacred duty of 
gratitude was violated in this instance : but at 

. 354, it becomes positive assertion, “ Pope 
fiad been received at Canons, a splendid and 
ostentatious seat of the Duke of Chandos, with 








scription of his villa, which are wholly inap- 
plicable to the Duke of Chandos and to Canons. 
But these things, says, Mr. Bowles’s note, 
“were evidently done as blinds:” so that if 
Pope describes Timon and his villa like Chan- 
dos and Canons, he is impudently ungrateful; 
and if unlike, he must be equally ungrateful 
and hypocritical besides ; a new kind of dilem- 
ma from which we know not what innocente 
can escape 

The next charge is a heavy one, and sup- 
ported like the former Pope had cultivated 
an intimacy, and maintained an epistolary cor- 
respondence with Lady M. W. M ntague ; a 
woman whose various talents, acquirements, 
and accomplishments were eminently calcu- 
lated to excite the admiration of a mind so well 
formed to appreciate them all: and consider- 
ing the qualities of each, there can be little 
doubt that the admiration was mutual. An 
estrangement, however, took place, which 


of Pope is, that the discontinuance of their ac- 
quaintance began on his side; that his “ rea- 
son for doing so was, that she had too much 
wit for him ;” and that he “ could not do with 
his, what she could with hers.” (Letter toa 
Noble Lord.) In the absence of facts, abun- 
dance of conjecture has been supplied, and, as 
in other controversies, the heat is found to be 
the greatest where the light is least. Mr 
Bowles (vii. 216.) says, ‘*1 have little doubt 
but the lady, disdaining the stiff and formal 
mode of female manners at that time prevalent, 
made the lover believe he might proceed a step 
further than decorum would allow ;” and again, 
(vol. viii. 347.) “ That he presumed too far, 
and was repulsed, | think, there is reason to 
believe.” The reason, however, for the belief, 
and for the having little doubt, is nowhere as- 
signed. He does indeed (in the first cited pas- 
sage) say, in general, that “ Pope's pictures of 
his heart were so free, that he must have a 
strange opinion of her if he could suppose she 
would not resent it.” But that strange opi- 
nion, he was, by Mr. Bowles’s own concession, 
entitled to hold—for this was written to her 
ladyship, not when at Constantinople, as he 
asserts, but just when she had left England, 
(vide Roscoe, ix. 11.) and when she returned, 
after receiving all Pope's too free letters, (of 
which this was the first on her departure.) she 
complied with his wish in taking a house, in 
order to be near him, at Twickenham. We 
must not, however, too implicitly admit these 
aspersions of Mr. Bowles’s on the lady's cha- 
racter; which of course must be considered as 
less delicate in proportion as this letter was 
more gross. He tells us, that Pope “ has here 
suppressed part of the letter, which may be 
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seen in Dallaway’s edition. The grossness of 
it will sufficiently explain Pope’s meaning.” 
By here suppressed, Mr. Bowles means in that 
edition of his letters which Pope himself had 
superintended. But Mr. Roscoe has given the 
letter as published in Lady Mary’s works by 
Mr. Dallaway; (Roscoe, vol. ix. p. 8.) from 
which it is apparent that nothing was “ here 
suppressed.” Mr. Roscoe calls on Mr. Bowles 
to explain *‘ what could be his motive for ma- 
king so unfounded an assertion’’---and We join 
in the call.* Having established, however, 
that this attack and repulse were the cause of 
a “lasting hate” in Pope, (viii. 347.) he con- 
cludes, that the character of Sappho, (in the 
imitation of Horace’s Satire, b. ii. sat. 1. v. 83.) 
which is applicable ouly to one of the vilest 
description of women, was intended for Lady 
Mary. Nor, indeed, can we wonder at Ais draw- 
ing the conclusion ; for though Pope had, in 
the most unequivocal manner, iedused that 
he “had never applied that name to her in any 
verse, public or private,’ Mr. Bowles, as we 
have seen, had a total distrust of his veracity, 
and accordingly calls his denial “ half subter- 
fuge, half falsehood.” (vol. iv. p. 96.) It is, 
however, surprising that Lady Mary herself 
should have considered the picture as like 
enough to have been intended for herself; in 
the language of Mr. Roscoe, it was “ to justify 
the author, and voluntarily to accept the chap- 





* Since writing the above, we have seen the 
amphlet which forms the last in the list at the 
me of this article. Mr. Bowles has answered 
to the call in the manner so indignantly, on 
another occasion, noticed by Lord Byron: it 
was an “ oversight,” a “ mistake,” “ imadver- 
tently” committed, as “ none who know him 
will doubt.” p. 9. This pamphlet is not with- 
out art in its formation ; however clumsily ex- 
hibited. It supposes a series of letters from a 
Rev. Friend (too modest to be named) who is 
at the trouble, even to “the fatiguing of his 
hand,” of making very copious and faithful 
extracts from Mr. Roscoe's edition; (which 
Mr. Bowles, however, assures us he examined 
with his own eyes,) and requests to be gratifi- 
ed with his observations in reply---and Mr. 
Bowles very kindly furnishes his friend with 
ample answers. The consequence of this ar- 
rangement is, that the friend huddles together 
a number of Mr. Roscoe’s charges against Mr. 
Bowles, which are afterwards answered in the 
same order ; so that the charge and answer are 
separated in the mind of indolent readers, (who 
are generally the largest class,) by a variety of 
irrelevant matter ; instead of appearing “ side 
by side, as it were,” for judgment :---except 
when Mr. Bowles considers he has a strong 
observation in reply to his friend's extract, 
which he then throws into a note on the spot. 
Another convenience, too, in this plan is, that 
Mr. Bowles, “ confining himself to answering 
those passages from Mr. Roscoe's edition of 
Pope, which have been thus copiously and 


faithfully set before him by his friend,” is to 
be presumed, by the gentle reader, not to have 
omitted other passages from inability to an- 
swer, but merely from his kind friend not hav- 


ing specified them. 





let of infamy.” But having done so, she sought 
the alliance of Lord Hervey, who was indig- 
nant at having been characteri'ed as Lord 
Fanny ; and, together, they produced a copy 
of doggerel verses, in which their politeness 
was exhibited in ridiculing the poet’s personal 
deformity, and their literary taste in satirizing 
his numbers as “ crabbed.” 

Pope has suffered much from the mischiev- 
ous uncertainty of the personal application of 
general names. One of Mr. Bowles’s cumu- 
lative arguments for Sappho being Lady Mary 
was, that Sappho, in another place, is de- 
scribed as wearing diamonds; now Mr. Gil- 
christ discovered, that in the first folio edition 
of 1735, it is 
“ Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke, 

As Flavia’s diamonds with her dirty smock.” 


But “revising this epistle, he found that he 
had employed the name of Flavia to exemplify 
a tawdry slattern, and again, in the same sa- 
tire, to characterize a romantic wit; some 
change of name was therefore necessary, and 
chance alone directed the poet to the adoption 
of Sappho.” (Second Answer to Bowles, p. 11.) 
Another specimen this of finding out a like- 
ness to the man in the moon, is exhibited in 
Warton’'s note on the 371st line of the fourth 
book of the Dunciad. “I have been lately in- 
formed, that by Mummius was meant Dr. 
Mead, a man too learned and too liberal to be 
thus satirized.” But who informed Dr. War- 
ton? or why did he not, from his own book, 
(vol. iii. p. 265.) east in the calumniator’s teeth 
Pope’s compliment to the “ learning and hu- 
manity” of Mead? and again, Pope's confi- 
dence in his medical skill, his obligations to 
him for the exercise of it, and delight in his 
society, expressed in a letter to Allen about a 
month before his death? (vol. iv. p. 110.) And 
is all this incontrovertible testimony to be set 
aside, and Pope accused of ridiculing the friend 
to whom he expresses alike his gratitude and 
admiration, simply on the faith of an anony- 
mous literary gossip? But on what other faith 
does Mr. Bowles accuse Pope of having, from 
disappointed ambition, ridiculed, after his 
death, under the name of Bufo, the Earl of 
Halifax, whom he had acknowledged as his 
first patron, and from whom, Mr. Bowles 
tells us, he had “ once expected preferment ?” 
(iv. 45. and vii. 305.) He expected it because 
Halifax had offered it unasked. Nor had he 
reason to resent the non-fulfilment of a pro- 
mise, for which he could not have waited long. 
The first notice of it is in Pope's manly letter 
to him on the subject, in December, 1714; and 
his lordship died im May, 1715; in which same 
year Mr. Bowles has recorded an elegant com- 
pliment paid to his memory by the poet. (vol. 
ii. 384.) The grateful praise to him shortly af- 
ter, on publishing the preface to Homer, ie 
also recorded by Mr. wiles, with a note, 
“and this is the nobleman whom Pope sati- 
rized under the name of Bufo.” (vol. iv, 441.) 
And, twenty years after Halifax's death, in 
the epilogue to the satires, he classes him 
with his noblest friends; describing him also 
as “a peer no less distinguished by his love of 
letters than his abilities in parliament.” Yet 
all these uniform testimonies of respect and 
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gratitude expressed in the plainest language, | 
and continued through a period of three-and- 
twenty years, Mr. Bowles, by one conjectural 
interpretation of a general name, converts at 
once into proofs of ingratitude and hypocrisy. 
The thing, however, is not left to conjecture 
or comparison. The passage itself proves, as 
Mr. Roscoe has well observed, that “to whom- 
soever the character of Bufo may be sup- | 
posed to refer, it cannot be to Lord Halifax, | 
who died m 1715, when Pope was a very young | 
man, and before he had published his Homer ; | 
whereas the person alluded to, must have been 
living in Pope's more advanced years, when | 
he had been “berhymed so long,” and was | 
“ grown sick of fops and poetry and prate.” 


The next important charge is, that of the 
“ grossest licentiousness,’’an inputation which 
Mr. Bowles at first approached Mr. Gilchrist 
with having unjustifiably asserted to be found 
in his edition of Pope. The rery words, it 
seems, are not there ; but that the idea is con- | 
veyed, cannot be doubted, when he afterwards 
avows that these words express his own con- | 
viction of the poet's character. (Observations, 
&e. p. 37.) That some of his writings are li- | 
centious, we are compelled to admit, and we | 
have seen that his wish was entirely to ex- | 
clude them from the corrected edition of his | 
works. It is the misfortune of precocious ta- 
lent to be urged into action during the ebulli- | 
tion of youthful passions; and Pope’s youth 
was passed in an age, which was not yet re- 
fined from the vices of the second Charles's | 

| 


court, and of the stage prostituted to the | 
court, and surpassing it in power to debauch 
the public mind. Under these circumstances, 
public and personal, that the writer printed 
some pieces of which he lived to repent, is 
neither so much to be wondered at nor con- 
demned, as is that uncharitableness which per- 
sists in taking such sins; so atoned for, into 
the estimate of general character; or that 
pruriency of imagination, which scents out 
and brings to light again what was buried to 
prevent offence. 

Mr. Bowles, with his usual eandour, apolo- 
gises for the introduction of some pieces, upon 
his customary plea of inadvertency ; of others 
for their exquisite wit; at the same time occa- 
sionally taking the credit for referring to pas- 
sages, “ which Warbuton had suppressed, and 
which it did not become him to restore ;” yet | 
in the very same page (vol. vii. p. 164.) he col- 
lects passages (to enable the reader to form 
an idea of his character) from letters written 
by a youth of twenty, to an old debauchee of 
considerable literary fame. Had Messrs. War- 
ton and Bowles always deferred to the selec- 
tion of Pope himself, and his representative, 
Warburton, we should have had little to com- 
plain of: but if the wit of one piece could in- 
duce one of these gentlemen to admit it, whilst 
the second, rejecting that, agrees, for the same 
reason, in the adoption of another—both of 
which had been proscribed by Pope, and re- 
jected by his friend; with what propriety can 
they declaim against the licentiousness of the 
en Pope has himself truly said: “A few 
loose things sometimes fall from men of wit, 
by which censorious fools judge as ill of them | 





as they possibly can, for their own comfort.” 
(Letter to Swift, Feb. 16, 1733.) 

But Mr. Bowles is not content with re- 
proaching him with writings, of which he 
never wrote some, and never wished others to 
survive him ; he charges him not merely with 
a youthful indulgence of ideal voluptuousness, 
but of having led a life systematically licen- 
tious. The fooling with Lady M. Montague 
we pass by as equally absurd in her and Pope ; 
whatever were the facts, it was but a transi- 
tory weakness— 


“ Once, and but once, his heedless youth was 
bit, 
And liked that dangerous thing. a female wit.” 


But the nature of his connexion with the 
Bleunts involves the whole character of his 
existence; for it began in boyhood, and conti- 
nued to his death-bed. Of this family there 
were two sisters, about Pope's own age: hand- 


| some, amiable, and (for that period) accom- 


plished women ;—with both of whom he culti- 
vated an intimacy of the most interesting and 
affectionate kind; sanctioned by the approba- 
tion of the mother and the friendship of their 
yrother, a friendship broken only by his death, 
whieh did not ocenur till Pope was of the age 
of eight-and-thirty. In such an intercourse it 
is reasonable to suppose, that his affection for 


} one or other sister would preponderate, as 
| either, for a time, might seem less engaged by 


other ties, and more attached, or more conge- 
nial to him. Accordingly, we find his letters, 
for several years, addressed sometimes to one, 
sometimes to the other, and sometimes to both; 
all in the style of gallantry, which that age 
considered as absolutely requisite, when a 
gentleman addressed any female not inciuded 
in the table of prohibited consanguinity. In- 
dubitably, the most lover-like epistles are 
those, where both ladies are addressed in one 
letter; and even Mr. Bowles will hardly ven 
ture to suggest the depravity of two sisters 
jointly carryimg on an intrigue with the same 
man at the same time. Yet when one sister 
in the name of both, writes thus: 

“Sir, my sister and I shall be at home all 
day. If any company come that you do not 
like, I'll go up into any room with you. I hope 
we shall see you. Yours, &c.” 

Mr. Bowles’s note is, “ this letter, it has been 
observed, (by whom?) is very short, but very 
much to the purpose.” And this letter Pope 
thought so little to any purpose requiring con- 
cealment, that it is now in the British Museum, 
with some lines of his Homer seribbled on the 
back of it! The sacred name, neither of sister 
nor brother, can protect a lady from Mr. 
Bowles’s fancy. Mr. Digby thus concludes a 
letter, “ My brother Ned is wholly yours, so 
my father desires to be, and every soul here 
whose name is Digby. My sister will be yours 
in particular ;” and Mr. Bowles remarks, “I 
almost suspect Pope of a little gallantry again. 
Elizabeth wrote the letter to him respecting 
her brother's illness ;"—(a fortunate occasion 
for beginning a commerce of gallantry, as the 
brother was an excellent medium for carrying 
it on). We know his propensity to the fair 
sex. In his first letter after leaving Sherborne, 
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he says himself, “T wished the young ladies, 
whom J almost robbed of their good name, a 
better name in return ;” and Pope adds, (which 
Mr. Bowles does not,) “even that very name 
to each of them, which they shall like best, for 
the sake of the man that bears it.”—( Boreles, 
viii. 84. and 76.) Can innocent sportiveness 
be clearly indicated, or more remote frum the 
sensuality to which the commentator endea- 
vours to wrest it’ In this spirit, however, it is, 
that the correspondence with the Blounts is 
tracked and hunted through; and to render 
the criminality of Pope more probable, Mar- 
tha (who was im the habits of visiting and cor- 
responding with ladies of the first respectabi- 
lity, both before and after the death of the 
poet) is aspersed whenever an opportunity of- 
fers to suriusise away hercharacter. He would 
shelter himself, indeed, under public report ; 
for, on one occasion, where Pope is speaking 
to Arbuthnot of the malice shown to the wood 
character of some very innocent person, a 
note tells us, “probably Martha Blount, re- 
specting whose intuaacy with Pope there 
were some insinuations to her disadvantage.’ 
Where, except as Mr. Roscoe observes, in Mr. 
Bowles's own volumes ?—( Bowles, vii. 35%.) 
and (Roscoe, x. 15s.) Again, ( Bow/es, ix. 27!),) 
where Pope says to Swift, “1 am just now 
told a very curious lady intends to write to 
you to pump vou about some poems said to be 


yours; a note tell us, “probably Martha 
Blount’ —probably—* concerning the offensive 


verses, The Ladies’ Dressing Room, Strephon 
and Chioe, &c.” These, it seems, of all 
Swift's verses, are the first to rise in the ima- 
gination of the Annotator: but why is he to 
cast the filth of his own fancy and of Swift's 
on the character of a Lady? that lady Pope 
could, not only in verse meant for the public 
eye. but in his private letters, congratulate on 
a cheerful temper joined with innocence, and 
call on to unite with him in a frequent con- 
templation of death, as what will make her 
happier and easier at all times.” —( Roscoe, viii. 
501, and 467.) Isthis the language of a guilty 
paramour? and written, too, a year after the 
death of her brother, when, Mr. Bowles tells 
us, (as insidiously, and as unsupportedly as 
usual,) Pope was much more explicit than he 
had ever been before, respecting the nature of 
his feelings towards Miss Martha.”—( viii. 4%.) 

The favourite point of attack, however, on 
Pope, is his supposed disingenuousness in the 
transactions connected with the publication of 
his letters. We cannot enter into all the details; 
but the general facts are such, as seem quite 
sufficient to enable an unprejudiced reader to 
form a fair judgment. In 1727, Curll (the in- 
famous literary pirate, who for obscene publi- 
cations had been fined and pilloried) bought of 
Mrs. Thomas the letters which her keeper, 
Cromwell, had received from Pope, and en- 
trusted to her care. They had been written 
from the age of twenty to twenty-three ; and, 
of course, contained much, both in style and 
matter, which the writer, when his judgment 
was matured, regretted to see in print. He 
feared a similar fate for the letters which 
might have been kept by other friends, and 
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| preserved some, either as serving “to revive 
| several past scenes of friendship,” or “ to clear 
| the truth of facts, in which he had been mis- 
represented by the common scribblers.” The 
originals of some, and copies of others, made 
| by amanuenses, were collected in two books, 
| with the addition of notes and extracts, and 
| pluced for security in the Earl of Oxtord’s li- 
brary; “that in case either of the revival of 
| slanders, or the publication of surreptitious 
| letters during his life or after, a proper use 
| might be made of them.” The utility of this 
was early seen. In 1725, the works of Wyeh- 
erley were printed, in a way which, by the 
| publication of his correspondence with Pope, 
appeared clearly to be contrary to Wycher- 
| ley’s better judgment; upen which Pope print- 
ed froin these manuscripts some of the letters 
which had passed between them, accompanied 
with a few marginal notes. In 1735, Curll 
wrote to Pope, that he intended publishing a 
new edition of the Letters to Cromwell, with 
| numerous other letters and papers, to be fur- 
nished by one P. T. whom Pope had disobliged 
—inclosing some sentences in the professed 
handwriting of P.'T. which appeared to be a 
feigned hand. Pope, determining to have no 
private correspondence with such a character, 
answered only by advertisement in the public 
papers. Curll then published his collection, 
and Pope found that some of the letters in it 
* could only have been procured from his own 
library, or that of a noble lord, and which gave 
a pretence to publishing others as his, which 
were not so, as well as interpolating those 
which were.” He, therefore, advertised a re- 
ward of twenty guineas to any person, who by 
the direction of another might have communi- 
cated these writings to Curll, and of forty 
guineas for the name of the principal. After 
this he received documents purporting to be 
the correspondence of P. T. and his agent R. 
S. with Carll; who, in his own subsequent 
publications, admitted their accuracy; by 
which it appeared, that a very wary bargain- 
ing had gone on between these initia] person- 
ages and Mr. Curll: and that they had at last 
all quarretled on the quantum to be paid and 
received for their mutual villany. 

Not being able to disavow the whole of 
Curll’s publication, and yet on his own ae- 
count, and that of his friends, indignant at 
parts of it, Pope now found the occasion had 
occurred for which, eight years before. he had 
provided: and he determined, by a publication 
of the genuine letters, to give the only possi- 
ble contradiction to the misrepresentations of 
this spurious collection. Two years after- 
wards, his authorized edition appeared. 

These are the facts—upon which Mr. 
Bowles’s theory is this—that Pope, already in 
undisputed possession of the highest eminence 
in contemporary literature and moral respecta- 
bility, was yet of such insatiable vamty, that 
in order to add to his poetic wreath the sprig 
of epistolary elegance, he determined to risk 
all, by employing some base agents to publish, 
what he was ashamed to avow, and did disa- 
vow. These, we repeat, are the facts, and 
this the theory, and we defy Mr. Bowles to 








which, therefore, he requested them to return | prove the falsity of the one, or the verity of 
te him. Of these, he destroyed many, but | the other. Thus we had written before the 
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appearance of the Final Appeal; but we find 
we had formed a false estimate of his cour- 
age, for at p. 45 he says, “ Pope, who, it will 
be allowed, must know a little more of the 
matter than either Mr. Roscoe or myself, 


complains of his letters being ‘ snatched out of 


pockets, or purloined from cabinets: but he 
never once, to my knowledge, explicitly says, 
that those letters which had been ‘ reca//ed, 
transcribed, and deposited, were stolen from 
the depository, or privately transcribed and 
yet in this sume pamphlet, p. 169, he says, 
quoting from Pope's own account, (which he 
had given be fore i nperfectly . and now pro- 
poses to give entire.) ** Mr Pope, on he aring 
of this Smith, and finding, when the book 
came out, that several of the letters could only 
have come from the manuscript book before 
mentioned, published this advertisement 
This in itself includes what Mr. Bowles had 
denied to exist. But the i 
self would have spoken still plainer, had he 
permitted it to speak at all: but he bre 
here, and adds, within brackets, “ (here the 
pages were cut out from which the extract 
in my edition were printed, to save the trou- 
ble of transcription.) Now, we do not find 
that advertisement in that edition; and that 
advertisement contains the following words 

“ Edmund Curll,” &c 
tion, printed the private 
and his correspondents 
only be procured from his own library. or th 
of a noble lord, and which have given a pre- 
tence to the publishing others as his which 
are not so, as well as interpolating those which 





advertisement it- 





“have, in combina- 
letters of Mr. Pope 


some of which could 








are,) this is to advertise, &c 

Upon these facts and this declaration of 
Pope, “wv ho (we agre th Mr. Bowles) inust 
know a little more of the matter than either 
Mr. Roscoe or he our theory is, that had 
Pope wished for an apology to publish his cor- 
respor et had tuir opportunity in 1727 
on tie appearance of the surreptitious editio 
of his letters to Cromwell, as well a 1720 
when he only published what was requisite for 
defer ling the character of Wy« rie and 
that when, in 1734, Curll had advertised that 
any thing which any body would das Mr 
Pope's or Dr. Swift's, should be printed and 
inserted as theirs, and, in consequence, there 


appeared, in 1735, a more multifarious coll 


tion, garbled and interpolated. involving more 
‘omplicated interests; he, after two years, 
was reluctantly compelled to publish a genn- 


ine edition 

Mr. Bowles, indeed, by one ot such ex-parte 
inadvertencies as we have already noticed, 
had represented him as hastening out his own 
edition in the same year as Curll's, which he 
now admits to have been “a mistake of 
figures He determines, however, to con- 
clude with a logical triumph, for which all his 
strength is collected; and which. though not 


very clearly stated, we make out to be this: If 
the letters had been taken from the depository, 
or privately transcribed, the copies could not 
have varied from the originals; but they did 
yary in the spurious edition; and Pope adopt- 
ed those very variations in his; and yet in his 
preface he declarcs he would not go about to 


iks off 


| 
| 
| 
i 
; 


amend the letters he had recalled from his 
friends :—“ and this circumstance | suspect 
Mr. Roscoe, whose | wric seems to contend with 
his taste, will still find what logicians call a 
dilemma ; on either horn of which I leave him, 
for the present, to struggle.’"—( Final Appeal, 
pp. 45, 46.) Mr 
we imagine, be very long ; for here. as en so 
many other occasions, Mr. Bowles has fallen 


Roscoe's struggle will not, 





into a little “imadvertency” of fact ;—when 
Pope said he would not ‘ go about to amend’ 
the letters. Ae added (what Mr. Borrles * nad 
vertently” has not.) “exeept by the omission 
of some passages, Improper, or at least imper 
tinent, to be divulged to the public ; or of such 
entire letters as ere not h or not approved 
of by him. '—( Preface th { genuine Ld 
tion.) And in the “ Narrative” he says of the 
deposit of letters at Lord Oxford's, ine 
were originals, others « ies, with a few note 
ma ext 5 ine nd there added N 
from this, it is obvious, that Curll’s copy. if 
tolen from this depository, would have notes 
to explain the ¢ se and manner of th 
tion having been made, together th the al 
| terations from the originals which Pope had 
thought proper, for the reasons he has stated, 
to maxe The agreement. therefore, of the 
spurious and genuine editions is a proof of 
Curll’s villanv. not of Pope's duplicity who, 
if he had been guilty of such, was surely not 
wlso » fi | ‘ to ‘ ¢ ! i rt 
img, verbatim, in his o edition. so many « 
the altera ind netes of Curll’s. This isa 





vhieh it requires all Mr. Bowles 











a ty to sw tllow and he does swallow it— 
tor inswers this objection by saying, ** with 

ll genius he might have been as enadrer- 
tent ; e greater blockheads, and particu 
larly the er « > page —p Inv Let 
the reader judge of the conveniality 

We are tired, and fear our readers may be 
so too but we have now «one through the 
principal charg rought so perversely against 
the character of Pope: we say the principal, 
hecause My, Bawles’s is a kind of ush fighting ; 
and we cannot pretend to hunt him out where- 
ever he lies perdu a mg the notes; and 
whence, whenever the mind is soothed with an 
effusion of affection, or elevated with the ex- 
pression of noble sentiments, out springs the 
friendly editor, with a “could Pope really be 


* Can this be 

‘Pope had constantly in his 
ind truth, &e We may, per- 
haps, meet with some of these, and notice 
them, en passant, as we proceed in our obser- 
vations on the works, genius, and rank of the 
poet.---To which pleasanter task we can now 
advance cheerily. 

And we think we may advance to it at once ; 
there are, indeed, preliminary questions of ge- 
neral criticism, on the nature of poetry, its 
proper province, and various kinds, which have 
called forth disputants of no ordinary reputa- 
tion ; and produced such a display of talent, as 
might be expected, when the names of Southey, 
Byron, and Campbell were enrolled among the 
disputants. Perhaps we may think that much 
not only of the difficulty, but of the controversy 
itself, may be traced to a want of due precision 
in stating the contested propositions, and that 


sincere in these sentiments 
real or affe: 


mouth candour 


ted? 
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we could without much expense of time or pa- 
per bring the parties to something like agree- 
ment; but it seems hardly necessary to the 
right understanding of our more immediate 


subject; and we have already trespassed so 


long on the patience of our readers, and must 
necessarily detain them still so much longer, 
that we will not be diverted by any temptation, 
or for however short a distance, from the 
course which lies straight before us 

The Pp vetical works of Pope have been popu- 
larly divided into descriptive, translated, moral 
and satirical, with exceptions allowed for some 
examples of the lyrical and pathetic We have 
no objection to the division, but that we should 
have included the satirical under the moral ; 
for whether reason, ridicule, or vituperation be 
employed, the object is the same---the commu- 
nication of poetical pleasure and the inculca- 
tion of moral! truth 

The versification common to all these divi- 
sions requires a short consideration, and but a 
short one ; for there is scarcely any difference 
of opinion with respect to it. All allow that 
the finish, at least, to our national! versifieation 
was given by Pope; but it has been said to be 


merely the consummation of what had been | 


in a great measure already effected ; and pas- 
sages are produced from Sandys, Spencer, Hall 
Cowley, Denham, Waller, Dryden, to prove 
that as harmonious verses as any of Pope's had 
been written long before. So far from dispu- 
ting this, we would undertake to produce 
as harmonious from Chaucer, Drayton, nay 
Donne, the rudest of the rude ; but a claim of 
this kind can never be decided by particular 
specimens. It was the peculiar merit of Pope, 
that the correctness of his ear, the delicacy of 
his taste, and his resolute aspirations cfter ex- 
cellence, determined him to leave no example 
in his writings of those occasional harshnesses, 
tortuous constructions, and circumlocutory and 
expletive interpolations, which disfigured the 
works of his most eminent predecessors, and 
formed an apology for the slovenly performan- 
ces of his early contemporaries. Determined, 
like Manilius, 

* Magnaque cum parvis simili percurrere cura,” 
he it was who first gave to the public poems of 
immaculate composition ; of compact strength, 
united with ease and harmony; and furnished 
therein a standard, to which all other essays 
were referred. The popular ear was attuned 
to his music, and the public taste refined by 
his example. It must, however, be admitted 
that, with the zeal of a reformer, he carried his 
ardour for polish and concentration so far as to 
make sentences too frequently coincident with 
couplets, and clauses with lines ; approaching 
sometimes to the “arena sine calce” of Sene- 
ca’s prose, by almost entirely denying himself 
the liberty (which his predecessors had per- 
verted to license) of allowing several lines to 
flow on together in sentiment and grammatical 
construction. And in the formation of his sin- 
gle verses he was so partial to the pauses which 
produced the most melodious line, as to neglect 
too much that variety in their position which 
elicits the finest harmony on the whole. But 
the accuracy of rhymes was the part of versifi- 
cation which he left least improved; and with 
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that Swift often taunted him, and appealed to 
his own practice. Swift had few ideas to con- 
vey, or pictures to represent, which did not 
adinit of several modes of expression with near- 
lv equal, or at least sufficient force and clear- 
ness ; it was therefore easy, and politic, to dis- 


| tinguish himself by correctness of rhyme when 
| that and rhythm constituted so large a part of 


his pretensions to the character of a poet. But 
Pope, who had so many purposes of extreme 
delicacy to execute, probably found it impossi- 


| ble to accomplish all, if he drew any closer the 


shackles of rhyme. Though, therefore, he 
never adopts the consonantal discrepancies of 


| his predecessors, he frequently allows himself a 


partial dissimilarity in the vowel sounds. Such 


| are the faults of his exquisite versification ; and 


they are such as he, and only he, could have 
taught us to perceive ; and those that mend 
them must acknowledge him for their master. 

We now proceed to consider his merits in 
the different departments of his poetry. 

Of the Pastorals it is unnecessary to say 
much---they are seldom read for any positive 
pleasure which they afford; but to the critic 
they have a relative value for the beautiful 
specimen of versification which they atforded 
ata period, when the English ear was not yet 


-bronght to that degree of nicety, which it was 


the successful labour of Pope's whole poetical 
life to produce. He himself seems to have 
valued pastora] poetry in general at its true 
worth, and he had the good sense not only to 
reject the advice, which Walsh gave him, tu 
write a pastoral comedy, but to abandon alto- 
gether a field where the most successful culti- 
vation could be comparatively fruitless. He 
saw that, in a highly civilized state of soeiety, 
men fix their eyes on pastoral rather to relieve 
them from painful scenes, than in expectation 
of pleasure, and that finding persons, senti- 
ments and occupations entirely alien from their 
sympathies, they end in admiring the art of 
the poet rather than his poem ; and of course 
turn away to find the same art employed on 
more congenial subjects 

In the “ Windsor Forest” the poet elevated 
his strain by combining the descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature with feelings accordant to the 
actual state of society, and with historical cha- 
racters and events. Warton (in his Essay, p. 
344) unites this poem with “ The Rape of the 
L.ock” and “ Epistle of Eloisa,” as Pope's prin- 
cipal claims on the admiration of posterity ; 
for wit and satire,”’ says he, “ are transitory 
ind perishable, but nature and passion are eter- 
ial’’--as if vicious passions (the most legitimate 
objects of satire) were not as natural and eter- 
nal as torrents and volcanoes. “ Windsor Fo- 
rest’ undoubtedly contains many passayes of 
animated sentiment, and of beautiful descrip- 
tion: nevertheless we consider it as a failure, 
because it does not place the author at the head 
of the class to which the poem belongs. It is 
incontestably inferior to the beautiful particu- 
larity blended with the delicate sentiment and 
feeling of Cowper, or the splendid diffusion of 
Thomson in his “ Seasons,” and still more so 


to the richness of conception and luxuriance 
of language in the first canto of « The Castle 


Had “The Temple of Fxme” 


of Indolence.” 
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been entirely an original composition, it would 
have approached nearer, though not have at- 
tained, to an equality with these ; but so much 
of the ingenuity of the allegory, and so many 
of the images are Chaucer's, that, with all its 
beauty of versification, brilliancy of expression, 
and variety of added congenial beauty, it still 
wears the livery of a master, Pope, aceord- 
ingly, with his usual candour, premises in the 
advertisement, that “ whenever any hint is 
taken from Chaucer, the passage itself shall 
be set down in the marginal notes: and Mr. 
Bowles, with his wonted candour, observes, 
‘Pope seems unwilling to contess a// he owes 
to Chaucer,” (Bowles, vol. ii. p. 107;) but, 
with his customary deficiency of proof, only 
specifies in one instance, “ Pope has not quoted 
the simile taken from Chaucer's second book 
---the celebrated simile of the stone dropped 
into a lake. of which Pope was so fond, that 
he has applied it here, in the “ Essay on Man,” 
and in “ The Dunciad:” but so far is he from 
wishing to claim it as orig n the be- 
ginning of the very passage in which the si- 
mile is found---only nine lines before---he says 
in a note, (we cite Mr. Bowles’s own edition, 
vol. ii. p. 103,) “ This thought is transferred 
hither out of the third book of Fame, where 
it takes up no less than 120 verses, beginning 
thus :---‘ Geffery, thou wottest well this.’ 

Now having so distinctly referred to the be- 
ginning of a long passage, it was surely not in- 
cumbent on him to cite every particular that 
was adopted from it. Mr owles will say, 
there is no such passage in the third book :--- 
but he knew that there was in the second, and 
he knew too, that Pope had, inhis advertisement, 
referred the reader to the * third book of Fame, 
the first and second having little to do with 
the subject and that, therefore, when he 
adopts a thought from the second, he notices 
that “ it is transferred Ai‘her’---he does indeed 
add, from the third beok, which is so obvious a 
misprint, that, on any other oceasion, Mr. 
Rowles's vemmen would have assuredly 
detected it ;---so that it is manifest Pope had 
been especially careful to obviate the suspi- 
riarism, in the very particular on 
Bowles’s charge is rested tut to 
Its principal fault, though 
such as is commonly 





inal, that 


’ritical 


cien of | 
which Mr 
return to the 
unnoticed by his edit 
incident to protracted allegory, a frequent mix- 
ture of the allegorical and direct. Thus, in 
speaking of names engraven on the Icey Moun- 
tain, he says, 7 


nNoeui. 





“ Nor was the work impaired by storms alone, 
But felt th’ approaches of too warm a sun; 
For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than excess of praise 


And again, describing the suppliants of Fame, 
he says, 


* Their plans were different, their request the 
Same ; 
For good and bad alike are fond of Fame.” 


This is the mere @ mv3es dxAe for school- 
boys, and it is singular that in these and such 
instances, he was not even misled by Chaucer. 
But this and other imitations from Chaucer, as 
well as all his minor translations, were done 
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“ as exercises,” inextreme youth; and we can- 
not, therefore, wonder either at occasional fail- 
ures in execution, or injudicious selections. Of 
the latter an example is seen in his choice of 
Statius’s Thebais. It is to be lamented that, 
as he was employed in translation, and exe- 
cuted so small a part, he had not chosen, in- 
stead of that strained, tedious, and cold com- 
position, some of the easy and elegant pieces of 
the Sylvw, which, being so singularly happy in 
expression, would have given exercise to his 


own peculiar powers in the adaptation of lan- 











guage. But yet more is it to be regretted that 
he did not turn his attention to the Achilleis ; 
which, whatever may have been the n.ore ex- 
tended design of the author, is, in its pre 
state, sufficiently complete in its action, 1 
forms in its details one of the most interesting 
of the narrative poems of antiquity ; few have 
so many nice of individual feeling, 
such tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, 
such beauty of illustration, conveyed in such 
felicitous phrase. ; 

In his great translation he had searcely 4 
choice, though we join inthe regret which has 
: that our two celebrated 





touches 


been often expressed 
translators had not interchanged undertakings 
Many of the prime requisites were common to 
both: but Dryden was distinguished by a dash- 
ing boldness in the confidence of strength: 
Pope, by an exquisite sensitiveness to every re 
finement of sentiment, every shade of expres- 
sion, and every nicety of the most melodious 
versification. Yet such is the fire and majesty 
of his diction, that we should have thought 
these the characteristics of his style, had we 
been shown only the sublime parts in which 
they are employed. The defect of Pope for 
the task was his want of critical knowledge in 
the Greek language; for though Mr. Roscoe 
has endeavoured to maintain his sufficiency, it 
is hardly defensible after examining Wake- 
field's multiplied proofs, and Pope’s own con- 
fession in his letter given by Johnson. But 
what his knowledge could not supply, he was 
indefatigable in seeking, by a minute compart- 
son of former translations, in verse and prose, 
in our own and foreign languages; and has 
made, perhaps, fewer absolute misconstructions 
of his author's meaning than are to be found 
in any version of a work of equal magnitude. 
But it is averred, that if he have not miscon- 
strued, he has misrepresented, in not giving a 
faithful picture of the manners of the times, as 
pourtrayed by Homer. And this, in part, is 
true. But poetic pleasure, not archeological 
information, was the prime object ; and still, 
therefore, the question remains, whether Ho- 
mer, in any other form, could have given the 
English reader so much poetical pleasure, or 
conveyed so strong an idea of his beauty and 
sublimity. Dryden has somewhere said, a 
translator should make his author speak as he 
would have spoken in the translator’s age and 
country ; and Homer was too much a master 
of eloquence to have thought of winning favour 
by offending prejudices. To procure him, 
therefore, a fair opportunity of exhibiting his 
transcendent excellencies, it was necessary to 
keep out of sight some of the coarsenesses of 
ancient manners ; of which, indeed, a literal 
translation would not have conveyed an accu- 























rate idea; for it is not merely that the same 
words do not always convey the same ideas, 
but even the same things do not; so wholly 
different are they made by adjuncts of associa- 
tion. Thus, if you would translate Ambrosia 
into English, you certainly must not use the 
word asafietida ; but you could not use a bet- 
ter for a North American Indian, who calls it 
(as Fourcroy tells us) “ food for the gods.” 
And, assuredly, if Pope had given heroes, 
kings, and counsellors in their exact costume, 
mind and manners, John Bull would have 
opined that Homer 


“ Had trusted ministration 
To chaps, wha’ in a barn or byre 
Wad better filled their stations, 
Than courts yon day.” 


It is probable, therefore, that the mode adopted 
was that which did the greatest justice to Ho- 
mer and to the English reader, and made * the 
translation of the Lliad that poetical wonder 

which Johnson has pronounced it to be—“ the 
noblest version of poetry which the world has 
ever seen ;” and which (from the unequalled 
spread of the English language) will give, 
through future ages, a wider diffusion to the 
strains that, floating down for three thousand 
years, have made musica! the stream of time 


Connected with this translation Mr. Roscoe 
opens rather a curious subject of speculation 


*“ When,” says he, “ from the period of his 
life at which we are now arrived, we look back 
for a few years, and perceive the many excel- 
lent works of taste and fancy, and original 
composition, which he had produced at so early 
an age, it is not without a sentiment bordering 
on disappointment and regret, that we find se 
had devoted himse/f to a single object, that the 
morning prospect which had opened so brightly 
was over, and that the meridian of his day was 
to be confined to one long and uniform track, 
in which the slightest deviation was a fault, 
and the least delay inadmissible. Accordingly, 
after this period, we are to look for few if any 
of those efforts of his genius to which he is 
chiefly indebted for the rank he holds: and if in 
opening to his countrymen the poetical stores 
of the great Grecian vard, he has given them 
a boon, which no other hand could have con- 
ferred, they may perhaps have paid too dearly 
for it in the privation of those productions 
which he had already formed :n his own mind 
and which would probably not have been un- 
worthy of those which preceded them. The 
task was at length successfully completed, but 
by that time the brilliancy of fancy, the blan- 
dishments of youth, and the warmth of friend- 
ship were over. From the heights of imagina- 
tion the poet had “ stooped to truth and mo- 
ralized his song.” Philosophy had in her turn 
obtained the ascendancy, and Poetry had be- 
come her handmaid.”"—Lzfe, p. 120. 


We do not quite agree in the accuracy of all 
the particulars on which the reasoning of this 
sage is founded ; the most passionate of all 
ope’s productions, the Epistle to Abelard, was 
written during the time in which he was trans- 
lating the Iliad; his fame and popularity are 
fi more on the translation, and the poems 
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published contemporaneously, or subsequently 
to it, than on any produced before ; and so far 
from “the warmth of friendship being over,” 
we need only read Mr. Roscoe’s own life of 
him to be satisfied, that warmth of friendship 
was a quality in him which peculiarly marked 
and adorned his character through life ; that 
as old friends died before him, something like 
a kindly necessity of his nature impelled him 
to adopt new, and that the feeling ceased only 
with his existence. But we suspect the whole 
passage to be more fanciful than sound—it can 
hardly be said, we imagine, that the employ- 
ment of translation in itself could be unfavour- 
able to the perfecting of Pope's poetical talent, 
when the work translated and the principle of 
the translation are considered. The task was 
con.pleted in his thirty-second year, a period of 
life, surely, when the judgment may be ma- 
tured, but when the powers of fancy and ima- 
gination are not ordinarily decayed. In truth, 
1owever, we cannot see any reason to infer 
from the productions which preceded the trans- 
lation, that the latter course of the poet would 
have differed essentially, if that had not been 
undertaken ; his earlier poems are all of a na- 
ture, which seem to have prepared and to mark 
him out for a gre: translator, and a moralist ; 
in his latter productuons the some character of 
iaind is evinced under the modifications only 
of matured age, increasing infirmities, and the 
various circumstances which surrounded him. 
Having mentioned Johnson's liberal praise, 
we must not pass unnoticed his frequent cen- 
sure of Pope, by which Mr. Bowles has not 
failed to profit. The truth, however, is, that 
there is no authority, either in morals or criti- 
cism, of such uncertain estimation: none was 
higher when he wrote under the unbiassed in 
fluence of his understanding and his princi- 
ples; and none lower when under the not un- 
frequent ascendancy of morbid feelings: then, 
even truth, for which his reverence was so pro- 
found and habitual, was sacrificed to the petty 
vanity of a momentary triumph ; and even the 
benevolence with which his mind was so deep- 
ly embued, yielded to the dictates of spleen 
and caprice. Frequent as are the proofs of this 
unhappy influence in the Lives of the Poets, it 
is no where more conspicuous than in his esti- 
mate of evidence on the moral character of 
Pope, and of the merit of some of his produe- 
tions. An example of the latter inay be found 
in the petulant remarks on the Epitaphs. It is 
not intended minutely to examine these hyper- 
critical observations ; to which, however, their 
author seems to have been uncommonly partial, 
as he published them in “ The Universal Visi- 
tor,’ “The Idler,” and “ The Lives of the 
Poets.” But we shall, on the general subject, 
notice the difficulty of doing that originally and 
well. which has been done so often; and of 
giving appropriateness to what must, in fact, 
have been common to so many. The “ab- 
surdity of joining in the same inscription Latin 
and English, or verse and prose,” does not ap- 
pear to be so obvious as Johnson has consider- 
ed it. The reason for using Latin at all is to 
convey to foreigners, or posterity, the meaning, 
which a vernacular language might fail to do ; 
but it would be strange, indeed, to secure this 
object without any care for the information of 
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those, who not only form the majority in num- 
ber, but may be supposed to feel the deepest 
interest. With regard to the blending of verse 
and prose, it is only necessary to observe, that 
verse cannet be more appropriately applied 
than in an epitaph; where the purpose is to 
concentrate, in the most impressive form, what 
we wish to sink into the heart and memory of 
the reader: and if poetry is to be used, prose 
must too; for even Johnson's ingenuity could 
not have given a poetic character to the Anno 
Domini, which is yet necessary on a tomb- 
stone F ’ 

We now enter on the consideration of those 
pow erp on which are founded Pope's prin- 
cipal claim to poetical celebrity 

The earliest of these was the Essay on Cri- 
ticism ; proving a precocity precisely on that 


| 
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“In grare Quintilian’s coprous work we find 
The justest rules and clearest method joined.” 


We must not leave this poem without exhibite 
ing another of Mr. Bowles’s ingenious hypo- 
theses and charitable deductions. The author, 


| describing drivelling old poets, who 


| that period, when Pope says, ‘ sux 


field of intellect where it was least to be ex- | 


pected ; for though written at the age of one- 


and-twenty, it is distinguished by solidity of 


judgement, a correct and cultivated taste, and a 
*hastened fancy.* 

In this poem was first exhibited that mar- 
vellous compression of thought into terse lan- 
guage, and melodious versification, so admira- 
bly adapted to didactic poetry ; but which it 
had never before attained, and has never since 
exceeded. The Art Poetique of Boileau is 
well entitled “art Poetique en vers for its 
verse is nearly the only pretension, by which 
it can aspire to please more than an essay in 
prose might have done; whilst our country- 
man’s illustrations of wit and beauty are so 
thickly scattered, yet so judiciously arranged, 
that his rules of art, and sentences of wisdom, 
appear always as “il frutto senil sul giovenil 
flore 

Warton, who prefers Boileau's poem to Ho- 
race's, and all other Arts of Poetry extant, 
(vol. i. p. 317.) does, however, admit that the 
Essay on Criticism is “a sensible perform- 
ance :""—( Essay, p. 111.) taking care to put the 
word sensible in capitals, to indicate the want 
of any higher poetic character. But even the 





sensible character is denied to Pope's praise of 


Quintilian, whom “ to commend (he says, Es- 
say, p. 178.) barely for his method, and to insist 


merely on this excellence, is below the merit of 


ene of the most rational of Roman writers 
Now who but Dr. Warton and Mr. Bowles, 
who applauds his remark, could imagine, that 
this was a comment on a couplet in which 
Quintilian is eulogized for grarity, copious- 
ness, the justest rules, and clearest method ? 





* A remarkable exception to the correctness 
ef writing in this poem exists in a passage, 
which none of the commentators have objected 
to:— 

“ Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’outlast immortal Rome design‘d.” 


if it be meant as a satire on the Roman epithet 
or their city, it is obscurely expressed :—if not, 
t is such a solecism as can be paralleled only in 
he vaunted correctness of Racine— 


“ Au-dela des tems et des ages, 
Au-dela de l’eternite.” 











‘ Strain out the last dull droppings of their 
sense, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence,” 


adds— 


“ Such shameless bards we have 


And Mr. Bowles says, “ there can be no doubt, 
I think, respecting the allusion in these lines to 
old Wycherley l they 


m else suit at 


could 
h bards we 


have Whom else? Mr. Bowles might have 
found an answer four lines before, where it is 
said, there are “ crowds of these But Mr 


Bowles kn wes bel —there was only one wn, 


and that one Wy ev; and then with | 

usual salvo, to be or future defence, “ éf 
Wycherley was intended, what must we think 
of Pope, who could wound, in this manner, lis 
old friend, for whom he professed so much 
kindness, and who first introduced him to 1 

tice and patronage 7 "—(vol. i. p. 266.) In the 
seventh volume, however, knowing he has t 

if in reserve, he boldly says, without any 7, 
Wycherley was “hitched into the Essay on 
Criticism.”—(p. 57.) Now, the facet is, that 
Pope's persevering affection and gratitude to 
his early patron and friend were, in spite of 


that friend's petulance, most beautifully exhi- 
bited to the last. In the year 170%, (the same 
in which the poem was written,) he thus wrote 
to Cromwell on the subject of Wycherley’ 
alienation from him. “ Be assured, he shall 
never, by any alte ration in me, discover any 
knowledge of his mistake ; the hearty forgiv 
ing of which is the only kind of return I can 
possibly make him for so many favours ; and |] 
may derive this pleasure at least from it, that 
whereas I must otherwise. have been a little 
uneasy to know my incapacity of returning 
his obligations, | may now, by bearing his frail- 
ty, exercise my gratitude and friendship, more 
than himself either is, or perhaps ever will be, 
sensible of. 
Ille meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit, ille habeat secum, servetque sepul- 
chro.” 
And in 1711, the year of the publication, Wych 
erley expressed his admiration of the very 
poem, and kindness for the author. (Boveles, 
vii. 157.) But the parties, it appears, know 
nothing of their own feelings; which, there- 
fore, Mr. Bowles interprets, to improve the 
reader's benevolence, and his own. 

The Epistle of Eloisa has been generally 
admitted as Pope's highest title to poetical 
eminence—as the strongest proof of his ge- 
nius. Its tenderness and pathos are exquisite, 


and the struggles of passion are accurately and 
powerfully delineated: but genius consists so 
much more in the first conception, than in 
the subsequent development of such feelings ; 
and so much of all was found by the author in 


the original letters of Eloisa, that we are not 
































disposed to join with Mr. Roseoe in claiming 
so much on the subject, as even Dr. Warton 
und Mr. Bowles seem inclined to concede: 
especially when we consider, that in no piece, 
where the unages were to originate in the 
poet's own mind, do we find any proofs of his 
such powers. The Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Young Lady, indeed, is urged as 
such proof: but it appears too ingenious and 
pretty to be pathetic ; and Mr. Roscoe’s de- 
fence of its immoral principles, demanding 
that “it should not be judged by the common 
sin, because it is evident the au- 
r under the control of reason,” 
such we should not have expected from 
aman of Mr. Roscoe's good sense :—who, that 
can mould his thoughts into verse, and harmo- 
nious verse, is beyond the control of reason ? 
But if the pathos in this latter poem have 
been too much insisted on, the force, which 
ilmost amounts to sublimity in the expression 
of indignation, appears to have been too uttle 
noticed We return to Eloisa—admirable 
judgment, and nicety of feeling have been 
shown as much in what has been rejected, as 
in what has been chosen from the original ; 
which has a strange mixture of learned jar- 
gon, and ing is observation, very much de- 
tract ag fre The 
entiments, too, are upon in the 








possessing 
4 


ules olf critic 


1 
thor is no long 





» effect of its pathos. 
more dwelt 
English and expanded in beauty and delicacy 
f ex] on, Which would in vain be sought 
for in the Latin delightful de- 
scription of the scenery, which exhibits Pope's 
highest powers in that departinent of poetry 
in justice, however, to Eloisa, it should be ob- 
served, that if much beauty have been added 
in her name, much of moral coarseness has 
for which she is not re- 
most objectionable passage in 


as would the 


also been imputed, 
sponsible The 


the poem has no parallel in the real letters 


for though she laments the unsubdued state of | 


her passions—the too lively 


memory, and of dreams—she never utters an 
impure wish. Mr. R 


fore, for the licenti 


apology, there- 


of the Ey istle, that 





‘such are not the poet's own sentiments, but 
t se of th person he ha taken to re- 
esent, and are, in gener given nearly in 


r own words,” is neither consonant with 
uct nor justice. Yet, in other respects, Mr 


inclined to do even more than 


p 
h 
fi 
I 


Loscoe seem 


‘She was (he says) by an instructor, who 
had the abilities of a sage, but the feelings of 
a barbarian, seduced, but not degraded: in the 
conflict that ensued, the virtues of Eloisa 
overcame the depravity of Abelard.” —(vol. iii. 
P 256.) 


In the first place, it is difficult to imagine by 
what code of morality a woman can be sup- 
posed to be seduced without degradation. And 
how can she be said to have conquered the de- 
pravity of her seducer, who long and obsti- 
nately refused to marry him; and, after being 
foreed to marriage, denied it, and gloried in 
continuing to be thought his mistress? This is 
virtue of such reforming power as we do not 
understand. On the contrary, neither, we be- 
lieve, was reformed, but by calamity: and in 
the order of reformation hers was the latest, 


suggestions of [| 
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and admirably aided by the pious resignation, 
and the affectionate admonitions of Abelard, 
and his painful solicitude for the purification 
and salvation of her soul. It is matter of re- 
gret, that the genius of Pope had not been 
employed in exhibiting the antidote as well as 
the bane—that he, who had so powerfully por- 
trayed the morbid state of Eloisa’s mind, had 
not also depicted Abelard’s deep contrition ; 
his prostration of heart in recognition of di- 
vine justice; his unaffected forgiveness and 
almost justification of his enemies; and the 
purified tenderness of his sentiments for her, 
who was still to him the most beloved of hu- 
man beings. These feelings may be found in 
Abelard’s letters, expressed in language at 
once simple and animated; and, combined 
| with congenial matter to be supplied by the 
poet, would form a subject admirably adapted 
| to the genius and character of Montgomery : 
to whom we take the liberty of thus suggest- 
ing the theme 
The Rape of the Lock exhibits its author im 
| a new light, in which he shines above all com- 
petitors, ancient or modern. It may be well 
| described in the elegant language he has him- 
| self employed in characterizing with much less 
justice, the Batrachomyomachia of Homer. 
| “Jt is, indeed, a beautiful piece of raillery” 
; “the offspring of that amusing and 
| cheerful humour, which generally accompa- 
nies the character of a rich imagination; like 
a vein of mercury running mingled with a 
| mine of gold The ancients have no preten- 
| sions to rival the moderns in humour and ridi- 
| cule. Warton ascribes this to the form of our 
| government, differences of rank, and more 
complicated structure of society. These are, 
| indeed, distinguished by nicer shades of differ- 
| ences, which, of course, will give greater va- 
riety and scope for exhibition of incongruities ; 
—but, perhaps, the principal difference is in 
the permanency of our governments: which 
impresses a more fixed form on society and 
manners ; establishing a standard of propriety 





|} on a much greater diversity of subjects—and 


it is the deviation from such standard, that is 
the object of ridicule. But it is not over the 
ancients alone that Pope has completely tri 
umphed ; neither the Lutrin, nor the Seechia 
Kapita of the gross Tassoni, can be compared 
with the Rape of the Lock. In delicacy oi 
good-humoured satire ; in accurate description 
of actual existences ; and, above all, in the 
elegant creations of a playful fancy, Pope ap 
pears to have opened so many more sources of 
pleasure, and poured them forth so copiously 
and melodiously, as to put down all competi- 
tion. 

The Dunciad holds a middle rank between 
the delicate, sprightly, airy style of the Rape 
of the Lock, and the serious and severe of the 
professed satires ; but it is written with more 
power and wit than either. 

Here, too, the author is unrivalled in the 
scope of his satire, as well as the brilliant exe- 
cution of the details: in the grasp of mind to 
conceive a plan, that should comprise such a 
crowd of apparently heterogeneous subjects, 
and in the copiousness of wit, and happiness 
of illustration on each. And, if merit is to be 





estimated by success, there is no poem upon 
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record, which so completely accomplished the | 
purpose for which it was planned—the com- | 
munication of poetic pleasure in the exposure 
of malevolence and folly. Dr. Warton asks, 
what are the sensations of a man after reading 
Gray’s Odes and Elegy, and after he has been 
reading the Dunciad? as well might he ask 
what are his sensations after the Elegy in a 
Churchyard and that on a drowned cat? If 
such were to be the canons of criticism, we 
must confine our admiration to those poets 


“Qui toujours sur un ton semblent psaimo- 
dier.” 


The general fault of the Dunciad is the ne- 
cessity, which the plan involved, of making 
each dunce openly declare himself a favourer 
of dulness, thus obliging him to do what no 
dunce ever did. And the particular faults are 
the coarseness, and nastiness, which no wit in 
conception or elegance in language can com- 

»nsate ; and which was a stain in the mind of 
Seer: contracted, probably, from a contami- 
nating familiarity with the filth of Swift's. In 
the graver “ Satires,” these stains are but sel- 
dom seen, and generally redeemed by the mo- 
ral feeling, which has dictateda strong. though 
somewhat offensive expression. Much has 
been said on the legitimate object of satire ; 
and Pope has been accused of having trans- 
gressed the proper limits, and deviated into 
libel and lampoon. The whole question is ob- 
viously so much a matter of degree, that the 
assigninent of limits is a difficult task. To 
confine satire to viee, and let the vicious pass 
unwhipped, would be making a mere tinkling 
cymbal of it. But those only of notorious vice, 
those who obtrude their vices on the public, 
should be dragged forth to public punishment 
for no general benefit, or individual amend- 
ment, can compensate for the violation of do- 
mestic privacy, which a contrary proceeding 
involves. Indeed, the individual antendment 
is so very partial and problematical a good, 
that public chastisement can only be justified 
by the hope of deterring the many, and the 
consideration that it is easier to prevent inci- 
pient, than to reform inveterate offenders. But 
this object of satire is ridiculed by Dr. War- 
ton and Mr. Bowles, who taunt Pope with va- 
nity and presumption, in pretending to reform 
the age by his writings. There can be no 
doubt, however, that his shafts of satire, point- 
od by wit, and winged by verse, have struck 
on many a heart callous to all but the dread of 
infamy; and this not merely in the indivi- 
duals actually exposed, but ‘n all, of every age, 
who recognise the same character in them- 
selves, or fear the application of it by others. 
Nor is the effect of satire confined to daunting 
vice: virtue feels her confidence increased by 
being armed with such weapons ; and her con- 
scious dignity and scorn augmented, in behold- 
humbled and chastised—Pope, 


ing vice so 


therefore, instead of being justly ridiculed for 
his manly confidence in the talent that was 
entrusted to him, and the declaration 

“That whilst he lived, no rich or noble knave 
Should walk the earth in credit to his grave,” 


would have been amply justified in extending 





the menace to all future generations :—for, 


throughout all, his bursts of eloquent indigna- 
tion, and his keen sarcasm, will be in the me- 
mory and mouth of every one, ready to brand 
the felons as they rise, 


“Or pierce the monsters struggling in the 
shell.” 


The same extensive power may be attributed 
to his beautiful pictures and eulogies of virtue, 
his maxims of morality, his terse arguments in 
vindication of the Deity, and elucidation of the 
nature of man. Let it not, however, be ima- 
gined, that “when he stooped to truth, and 
moralized his song,” his province is no longer 
that of imagination and passion :—(Boreles's 
Reply in Pamphleteer, No. xxxv. p. 239.) On 
the contrary, in all his moral writings, his pro- 
vince was to recommend reason, and attract 
attention to moral subjects, by decorating both 
with the gayest flowers of fancy, and interest 
ing the passions by the most powerful expres- 
sions of indignation and admiration, of love, 
hatred, and contempt, all strengthened by ap 
peals to living examples on the stage of life, 
or in the page of history. In speaking, a 
above, of the arguments of the Ethic Epistles, 
and Essay on Man, the details only of these 
are intended ; tor the general argument parti 
cipates in the confusion and unsatisfactorines 
common to the slallowest and profoundest spe 
culations involving the mystery of the origin 
of evil; which God hath not thought fit to il- 
lumine by revelation; and in the depths of 
which the brightest ray of human intellect is 
lost ; “ The jaws of darkness do devour it up.’ 
In engaging in metaphysical discussion, Pope 
certainly undertook a task to which he was not 
competent. He was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the writings of metaphysicians to foresee 
the inferences which might be drawn from 
some of his positions; and from which it re- 
quired all the ingenuity of Warburton to de- 
fend them. Of that ingenuity, however, he 
with avidity availed himself, when he saw that 
he was in danger of being considered a main- 
tainer of fatalisin. and oppugner of Providence 
and revealed religion. And Mr. Bowles justly 





* On this subject we cannot but notice the 
strange oversight of Dr. Warton, both as a 
divine, and a scholar, in complimenting Huine 
with having advanced “a new method of ac- 
counting for the origin of evil; namely, by 
imagining the power of the Deity not to be infi- 
nite, but lumited, though the greatest in nature : 
and the note is adopted by Mr. Roscoe without 
observation, or even acknowledgment of its be- 
ing derived from Warton. Mr. Bowles, to his 
credit, has omitted it; but neither has he ob- 
served, that the hypothesis is as old as the 
Evuvles txvOvpee of Plato’s Matter. Vide 
Plato, Phileb. and Plutarch, de Anim. proer. 
And from Seneca de Provident. c. v. it seems 
to have been the doctrine of some, at least, of 
the Stoics. 


“ The infidel has shot his bolts away, 

Till his exhausted quiver yielding none, 

He gleans the blunted shafts, that have re- 
coil’d, 


And aims them at the shield of truth again.” 





























observes, (v. iii. p. 9.) 
should have that interpretation by which he | 


deliberately wished to abide.’ Yet Warton la- 
bours to fix the character of infidelity, not 
merely on the poem, but the man:—the man 
whose tenor of life would have done honour to 
any religion, and who so far preferred that in 
which he had been brought up, as to expose 
himself, for its sake, to civil disabilities and 
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‘It is but fair that he | 


various personal inconveniencies, in times of | 


extreme political jealousy and religious ran- 
cour. But 
poet and the poem arose from precisely the 
same perversity in the critics which he had re- 
prehended in the mg aga 
part, and not from the whole. His object is an- 
nounced in the outset---‘ To vindicate the ways 
of God to man ;’ and however he may, by meta- 
physical subtlety. be shown to have sometimes 
mistaken the means of doing so, the intention is 
as apparent throughout, as in the preliminary 
problem. But Warton not only considers these 
means as inadequate to their direct object, but 
as having a collateral tendency toimpugn reve- 
lation, and especially the doctrine of a future 
state ; for (vol. iii. p. 8.) he explains the princi- 
ple ‘ whatever is, is right,’ 
have no oceasion to call in the notion of a fu- 
ture life to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
because they are fully and sufficiently benevo- 
lent and just in the present: in direct contra- 
diction to the observation, which the poet has 
again and again urged, that this state of exist- 
ence is not the whole in which man is con- 
cerned, but that he 

* Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal! ; 
Tis but a part we see, and not a whole.’ 

If we did see the whole, both the present 
state and that to whieh we are verging, then 
we should see that ‘whatever is, is right,’ in 
the sense in which Dryden had employed the 
maxim before ; 

‘ Whatever is, is right, though purblind man 
Sees but part of the chain, the nearest link : 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 
That poises all, above.’ 

Many other passages in the Essay on Man 


the misconstructions both of the | 


udging from a | 


to mean, that ‘we | 





| 


tend to the same purpose ; but it may suffice | 
to have pointed out this prime subject of mis- | 


representation, and to refer, for the fuller 
statement of that and other misrepresentations, 
to the clear and able vindication by Mr. Ros- 
coe, (vol. v. p. 8. and vol. x. p. 291. 315. 398.) 
The collection of the letters of Pope and his 
corresponds nts is too important to be passed 
over in silence. In this respect the precocity 
of his talents was particularly unfavorable to 
him : for it brought him into the acquaintance 
and correspondence of eminent persons, be- 
fore it was possible that his jadgment could be 
formed ; and yet his genius made his letters 
so remarkable, that they were preserved, and 
remain to be brought against him, with all the 
sins of youth and imexperience on their 
head. In estimating the whole of his charac- 
ter, however, a candid judge will divide his 
letters, both with reference to moral and lite- 
rary merit, into two classes. The early cor- 
respondence will show what were the charac- 
ter and taste of the age, which might be sup- 
posed to direct him, when he came into pub- 
Vou. VIIL.—No. 43. 
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lic life ; and the later what he made and left 
them. His first epistolary intercourse with 
men professedly literary, (or wits as re | 
were then called, from the character to whic 

they chiefly aspired,) was with old men, whose 
taste for letter-writing had been formed on 
the French, whilst that was moulded on the 
elaborate foppery of Balzac and Voiture, un- 
corrected by the grace and ease of Madame 
Sevigne. He had interchanged letters with 
Wycherley before. he was seventeen, and with 
Cromwell before he was twenty :—men alike 
remarkable for wit and debauchery, of which 
their part of the correspondence gives suffi- 
cient intimation. What style they pretended 
to themselves, and expected in those honoured 
with their correspondence, may be imagined 
from Pope’s telling Cromwell, ‘ you must have 
a suber dish of coffee, and a solitary candle at 
your side, to write an epistle lucubratery to 
your friend’ (December, 1711) ; and again, ‘ I 
know you sometimes say civil things to me in 
your epistolary style; but those | am to make 
allowance for.’ (August, 1710.) After this, 
can we wonder that he should tell Spence, 
‘ My letters to Cromwell were written with a 
design that does not generally appear; they 
were not written in sober sadness.’ (4nec- 
dotes.. And how can we but wonder, that 
these circumstances have not been allowed for 
by those who, like Mr. Bowles and Dr. War- 
ton, have passed a general censure on his 
epistolary style, as artificial in construction, 
and insincere in sentiment ? Why he, who, ac- 
cording to the latter, might boast ‘ constancy 
in friendship as a predominant virtue ;’ and 
who. according to the former, was a sincere 
friend, and ‘ never lost a friend ;}| why such a 
man may not express himself with the warm- 
est affection, without suspicion of falsehood 
or affectation, without being considered as 
writing from his head, while professing to 
follow the dictates of his heart, is for Mr. 
Bowles’s logic and philosophy to explain. To 
us it appears, that when he is not writing to a 
merely professed wit, nor to a lady-acquaint- 
ance, (whom the manners of the times re- 


| quired to be addressed only with wit and gal- 


lantry,) his letters are as unstudied and sim- 
ple as can be expected froma scholar and a 
man of cultivated imagination. Even in his 
very boyhood, we may observe the natural 
style of his letters to the unpretending Sir 


| William Trumbull, compared with the formal 


compositions addressed, at the same period, to 
Cromwell and Wycherley ; and, in after-life, 
the examples are few, indeed, where any 
thing like study can be observed. We have 
not room to cite, but cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to some specimens of as simple and ar- 
dent affection, as are to be found in any col- 
lection of letters whatever. Let the reader 
turn to his letter to Oxford in the Tower, 
(Roscoe, viii. 298.) ; that tenderly pathetic one 
to Martha Blount, on his mother’s feelings, 
and on Gay’s death, (Roscoe viii, 447.); the 
equally feeling, generous, and unaffected let- 
ter to Gay on his illness, (Roscoe, x. p. 100); 
and the two as sagely, as simply kind, to At- 
terbury in the Tower. (Roscoe, ix. 2A and 
237.) The wisdom which characterizes these 


ie here particularly adverted to, because the 
[ 
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advice given to the Bishop is so characteristic 
of the moderation and liberality of Pope, who 
had reason to believe, that his friend too much 
narrowed his mind, 
* And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind.’ 
He therefore cautions him in the form of con- 
fident expectation : 

‘ Resentment, indeed, may remain ; perhaps 
cannot be quite extinguished, even in the no- 
blest minds ; but revenge never will harbour 
there. Higher principles than those of the first, 
and better principles than those of the latter, 
will infallibly influence men, whose thoughts 
and whose hearts are enlarged ; and cause them 
to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, es- 
send so small] a part as one’s single self. 

elieve me, my Lord, [ look upon. you as a 
spirit entered into another life ; as one upon 
the edge of immortality, where the passions 
and reflections must be much more exalted, 
and where you ought to despise all lit: le views, 
and all mean retrospects. Nothing is worth 
your looking back ; and therefore look forward, 
and make (as you can) the world to look after 
you. But take care that it is not with pity, but 
with esteem and admiration. 

Yet the writer of this letter, Mr. Bowles in- 
sinuates to have been privy to Atterbury’s trai- 
torous design in favour of the exiled royal fam- 
ily ; and to have wished him success in it. The 
conjecture is made precisely on the ground on 
which a reader of ordinary ingenuity would 
have formed the opposite construction. Pope, 
says to Atterbury, ‘I wish every thing may 
succeed in your own family, and in that, which 
I think you no less account your own, and is 
no less your family, the whole world. ‘Is tt 
not possible,’ (says Mr. Bowles’s note.) ‘ there 
may be a latent meaning in these words?’ (vol 
viii. p. 125.) That is, that this family of the 
whole world means one particular family; 
which family was the Pretender’s; and, then, 
eveyxe | Pope isatraitor! It is singular that 
Mr. Bowles did not favour his readers with his 
translation of a Latin passage in the same let- 
ter, where Pope says, ‘1 heartily wish, quod 
superest ut tibi vivas :’ which Mr. Bowles, no 
doubt, construes, ‘I heartily wish you may 
dedicate the remainder of your life to a faction.’ 
It is the same perverse spirit, which twists into 
treason the wishes at least, of Pope, and his 
friend Edward Blount: though they lament, 
both before and after the rebellion, the madness 
of those who violated the peace of the country 
for the purposes ofa party. But Mr. Bowles 
(iv. 135.) thinks it singular Pope should ‘ boast 
of his native moderation, because his most in- 
timate friends were Tories, and many of them 
professed Jacobites.’ Now this is just the 
greatest proof of his moderation; that with 
such sentiments, and such friends, he never 
used his great talents in behalf of a party. 

The same obliquity of remark, too, pursues 
the letter-writer on the subject even of friend- 
ship, which all his biographers, Bowles inclu- 
sive, had allowed to be a marked trait of his 
character. On the correspondence with Swift, 


which appears as much what Pope calls ‘ the 
pouring out of mind,’ as any thing can be, the 
comment is, ‘ All Pope’s letters to Swift seem 
more than usually atle 


ected and laboured :’ but 


| perhaps the reader will think Switt a better 


judge on the subject than Mr. Bowles: and 
Swift says, in a letter of 3d September, 1735, 
| ‘Neither did our letters contain any turn of 
| wit, or fancy, or politics, or satire, but mere in- 
nocent friendship.——‘I believe we neither of 
us ever leaned our head upon our left hand, to 
study what we should write next.’ So much 
for style ; and for his jadgment on the reality of 
feeling let one among a hundred passages suf- 
fice—after having visited Pope, and having re- 
turned to Ireland, he writes in October, 1727, 
‘You are the best and kindest friend in the 
world; and I know nobody, alive or dead, to 
whom I am so much obliged ; and if ever you 
made me angry, it was for your too much care 
of me.’ His testimony to his friend's generosi- 
ty and benevolence is equally strong: ‘I 
thought myself as great a giver as ever was, of 
my ability ; and yet in proportion you exceed, 
and have kept it till now, a secret even from me, 
when I wondered how you were able to live with 
your whole little revenue; (October, 1729,) 
and again, ‘I never yet knew any person one 
tenth part so heartily disposed as you are, to 
do good offices to others, without the least pri- 
vate view.’ (August, 1729.) This is the man 
whose generosity Mr. Bowles could forget to 
comme: orate ; and these are the friends, on 
whom he and Dr. Warton have recorded, and 
Mr. Roscoe has suffered to pass, without a word 
of doubt and contradiction, the following libel, 
extracted from Mr. Birch's MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum. ‘(August 17, 1740,) Mr. George 
Faulkner, of Dublin, told me, that Dr. Swift 
had long conceived a mean opinion of Mr. 
Pope, on account of his jealous, peevish, ava- 
ricious temper.’ And who is this Mr. George 
Faulkner, whose testimony is to be taken 
against that ofa thirty years correspondence of 
confidence and affection, closed only by that 
calamity of Swift's, which was worse than 
death ? who? but the honest gentleman whom 
Richardson has consigned to infamy in the ad- 
vertisement to the first edition of his Grandi- 
son ; for having bribed his pressmen to send 
over to Ireland the proof sheets of that work ; 
and then, on the plea of the surreptitious edi- 
tion there printed, withholding the money he 
had contracted to pay for certain copies of the 
genuine edition. And this is the prosecutor's 
witness ! 

Before ceasing to speak of the letters, one 
ought to be noticed, in which, indeed, the style 
is most elaborately finished. It is the ‘ Letter 
to a Noble Lord; the worthy coadjutor of 
Lady M. W. Montague, in that libel of Pope, 
which will descend to posterity as the bitterest 
satire on themselves. This personage, who 
had before figured as Paris, Sporus,* Lord Fan- 
ny, and Narcissus, is now addressed in his pro- 
per character as a peer of the realm ; and the 
scrupulous observance of the formal deference 
due to his rank, joined with the real sarcasm 
included in the masterly argument, reminds 





* Mr. Bowles has twice expressed himself at 

a loss to know why this person had his nom de 

ar changed from Paris to Sporus; perhaps 

e will guess if he compare the passages from 

325 to 329 in the Prologue to the Satires, with 
Suetonius, vi. 23 
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the reader of the singular style of Locke’s Let- 
ters to Stillingfleet ; whilst the polish of the 
language forms an era in English prose-wri- 
ting, as the author's versification had done in 
our poetry. It approaches nearer to the style 
of Junius, than any other, which had preceded 
that extraordinary writer ; unless we take into 
the comparison some passages of an author, 
who is a still more wonderful exception to the 
style of his age ; passages of Silas Titus we 
mean, in that book which is said to have been 
the death of Cromwell. 

Having now concluded a brief examination 
of the chief charges against the moral charac- 
ter of our great poet, and a cursory view of his 
principal! works, it remains only to state the re- 
sults, to which this investigation appears to 
have conducted 

In all the grand essentials of moral excel- 
lence, Pope stands pre-eminent among the sons 
of fame ; for it has too often been found, that 
the possessors of high talents, imagining that 
they could, by them alone, command the re- 
spect of society, and obtain the rewards of it, 
have neglected to practise the self-denial so re- 
quisite to the formation of truly social and 
virtuous qualities. Arbuthnot well apprecia- 
ted the worth of such qualities in a man of 
genius. In his farewell letter, when he con- 
sidered himself on a death-bed, he says,--- 

‘1 must be so sincere as to own, that though 
I could not help valuing you for those talents 
which the world prizes, vet they were not the 
foundation of my friendship ; they were quite 
of another sort: nor shall I at present oifend 
you by enumerating them; and I make it my 
last request, that you will continue that noble 
disdain and abhorrence of vice, which you seem 
naturally endued with.’---( Roscoe, vol. x. 41.) 

Pope was reared, from his birth, in the bosom 
of domestic affection---the nurse of all the vir- 
tues. He was the only child of his parents ; 
and, as a sickly child, was fostered with more 
than common fondness ; like Goérvyl’s ‘ mis- 
erable hope, the dearer for its weakness.’ And 
if the indulgence were even carried to excess, 
how wel! might the parents of such a son have 
pleaded their excuse! ‘ Puisque le jour peut 
lui manquer, laissons-le un pen jouir de l’aurore.’ 
They enjoyed, however, the delight of this ear- 
ly indulgence, and of beholding too the object 
of their solicitude transcending in his maturity 
their fondest anticipations; devoting himself 
to their happiness; withdrawing from the 
blaze of fame and blandishments of society, to 
give them the comfort of his presence ; to re- 
turn the care and affection which they had lav- 
ished on the morning of his life, in relieving 
the irksomeness, in soothing the pains, and 
guarding the tranquil pleasures of the evening 
of theirs. 

To the infirmity of his frame and the tender- 
ness of his nurture, some of the weaknesses as 
well as some of the excellencies of his character 
may be traced. From having been the object 








of first importance in his own family, he be- | 


caine habituated to the receiving of minute at- 
tentions, and to the gratification of petty wish- 
es; and when his good sense showed him that 
these were incompatible with the commerce of 
*neral society, he sought to obtain, by oblique 
ints, (which his ingenuity would always rea- 
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dily snggest,) what he deemed it unpolite di- 
rectly to require. And to servants, he is said 
to have been particularly troublesome ; though 
he seems to have been ready to indemnify them 
by his liberality ; for Johnson tells us, ‘ Lord 
Oxford’s servant declared, that in the house 
where her business was to answer his call, she 
would not ask for wages.’ But they who are 
in the full enjoyment ofa yey | organization 
can have no conception of the thousand little 
uneasinesses that are always gnawing at the 
peace of him, to whom deformity makes every 
motion a discomfort, and into whose cup of en- 
joyment disease is every moment droppin 
something bitter ; and when to these are add 
the exquisite sensibility of genius, a charitable 
mind will readily pardon any little exactions, or 
even frailties of temper; nor suffer them to 
weigh much in the balancing of general char- 
acter, more especially, where all important and 
deliberate acts are found to flow from a heart 
fraught with generosity and benevolence. That 
Pope's was such, is evinced by the strong tes- 
timony of Swift already cited ; and by his kind 
forbearance and liberal contribution to the ne- 
cessities of the perverse Savage ; by his fra- 
ternal adoption and domestication of Gay ; and 
by annually appropriating an unusually large 
portion of his income to the purposes of private 
charity. 

When such warm and kind feelings were 
concentrated in individual attachments, the 
produced an intensity and constancy of friend- 
ship, which is not easily paralleled in literary 
biography, and which is alike honourable to 
the poet and to those who were the objects of 
such affection. For they were evidently select- 
ed from no regard to station, talent, or cele- 
brity ; but solely for the qualities of the heart. 
Of all other claims he held himself indepen- 
dent ; but as his society was courted by all 
classes, he occasionally found persons with 
these primary qualities united to the other se- 
condary recommendations, and had no mean 
jealousy, or plebeian pride, to prevent his culti- 
vating their intimacy, on terms of moral and 
intellectual equality, joined with the gentle- 
manly feeling of the courtesies due to rank. 

It cannot be matter of surprise, that a man 
possessed of such eminent virtues and talen 
to which those of the first celebrity for both 
vied in paying the tribute of applause and af- 
fection, should have entertained a high idea of 
his own character and consequence ; and if 
this sometimes degenerated into overweening- 
ness, it must be considered as a portion of the 
evil inseparable from all that is good, and of 
the littleness which clings to all that is great 
in humanity. 

Of his religious tenets we know that he had 
a steady belief in the grand truths of Revela- 
tion ; but he seems to we avoided the discus- 
sion of controverted points as more likely to 
produce a breach of charity than to amend the 
heart. He repeatedly disavows the exclusive 
and damnatory part of that creed in the 
fession of which he had been educated ; and 
which no temptations from interest and am- 
bition, or, what might have been supposed of 
more force, from false shame or intellectual 
pride, could ever induce him wholly to re 
nounce. 
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Excluded as he was by his religion, the me- 
diocrity of his rank and circumstances, and by 
his personal deformities, from all the ordinary 
avenues to distinction ; and at the same time 
finding within himself powers for the acquisi- 
tion of literary fame, it is not surprising that the 
love of that should have become the ruling pas- 
sion of his life. We have seen how successful 
was his pursuit, and it remains to estimate the 
rank to which he and his works have attained 

We do not think the first a difficult question 
—the two higher orders of poetry, the epic 
and dramatic, he left entirely untouched ; and 
his essays asa lyrical poet are so few and slight, 
as to require mention only to show that they 
have not been forgotten. His line was didactic, 
in the enlarged sense of that word ; which in- 
cludes appeals either principally to the under- 
both wrave and ludicrous 
emotions and passions, as in elegy, and 
such epistles as Eloisa’s; which last, however, 
approaches nearly to the dramatic, as being in 
fact, an impassioned though extended mono- 
logue And, in this order of poetry, there can be 
no hesitation in pronouncing Pope to be the first 
of poets. Who is there, in any age or nation, 
that can pretend to compete with him? Who 
has combined such powers of reasoning with 
such splendid fancy ? Such concentrated mean- 
ing with such melodious verse? Such elegant 
playfulness with such causticity of wit, such 
dignified reprehension, and such noble bursts 
of moral feeling ? 
in him accompanied with a profusion of ima- 
gery, always delighting by aptness of illustra- 
tion, sometimes by sportiveness and wit, but 
oftener by its richness and warmth, with a re- 


Sand on 
standing, as in satire 


or to the 


fined delicacy of sentiment and brilliance of 


expression ; and such a variety of elegant phra- 
seology as the language of no other poet, in the 
same order of poetry, can match 

All these qualities, howe ver, marvellous as 
the combination is, do not prove that he was 
capable of the highest efforts of poetic genius 
—that his mind possessed the majesty, mag- 
nificence, and scope of Homer ; the sublimity 
of Milton, ‘wielding the elements ;' or the 
grandeur and profundity of Shakspeare, sound- 
ing the depths of the human heart, and raising 
and stilling the passions at his bidding 

It is therefore high, perhaps the very high- 
est in the second class, that we rank the poetic 
genius of Pope; with regard to the place 
which his works hold in English literature, the 
question hardly admits, and for any useful pur- 
pose does not require, a very precise answer 
Much in the judgment of every individual will 
depend on that individual's tastes and sympa- 
thies ; we cannot, however, claim for his works 
the same power to soften, elevate, or purify the 
soul, which we confess in Shakspeare, Milton, or 
Spenser—their strains are of a higher mood ; 
Pope is the poet of common life ; and keeping 
this in our recollection, if we are to decide by 
the quantity and variety of pleasure afforded, by 
the value of the knowledge imparted, or the 
sound morality inculcated, whom should we 
place before him, but Shakspeare alone ? in 
what other poet’s works can we find, with so 
little intermixture of what is base and corrupt, 
so many, such various, and such copious sources 
of delight and improvement ? 
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STATE OF THE JEWS IN THE BEGIN. 
NING OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Translated from the Dutch of M 
Paul Van Hemert, by Lewis Jackson. Bre. 
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Frew of the decrees of Providence are more 
manifest in their operation than the dispersion 
of the Hebrew people through almost every 
portion of the world, and the isolated condt- 


tion in which they subsist, wherever they are 


established Intermarrying only with each 
other, their features mark them out the mo- 
ment they are seen: climate, habits of vill- 
| zation, seem to produce little effect upon 
them: they carry with them every where the 


All these excellencies are | 


| 








indelible sign of their origin; and, though 
they must trequently find 
they appear to entertain no 


ing it in the slightest degree 


an inconvemence, 


jesire ot modify- 





The barbarity with which the Jews were 
treated in this country some centuries ago, 
forms one of the most disgraceful! pages of our 
history. We have, however, since the Revo- 
lution, given them more ample compensation 
for their unmerited sufferings than anv other 
nation. We meet with Jews, many of them 
amiable, learned, active, and necomplshed 
men, in every walk of life. They are admis- 
sible to parhament, and have actually sat in 
the House of Commons. There are Jews emi- 


nent at the bar, to al! the dignities of which they 
may attain; and the subordinate branches of the 
law are crowded with them. The Rotschilds 
have not only raised their nation to a rank 
such as it never attained before, but they have 
elevated commerce itself by the enormous ex- 
tent of their transactions, and by the acquisi- 
tion of such unbounded opulence, that they 
have made emperors, kings, and republics, 
their tributaries. There are many other mer- 
cantile houses conducted by Jews in London, 
which, though they cannot rival that of the 
Rotschilds, are classed among the most res- 
pectable establishments of our time. 

Considering their great and increasing 
wealth, and the influence which it must in- 
evitably give them, in whatever country they 
choose to exercise it, we are not surprised 
that the leaders of the Hebrew tribes have at 
length begun to turn their thoughts towards 
the general amelioration of their brethren in 
the seale of society. Upon their own exertions 
depends their success. They have not acted 
unwisely in waiting for an epoch, when preju 
dices of every description are wearing fast 
away, and the intercourse of life is carried on 
upon the broadest basis of liberality. The 
pamphlet before us is one of the first results 
of their proceedings ; and though the informa- 
tion which it affords us, as to the present state 
of the Jews, is scanty and crude, yet we must 
commend the publication of it as one of the 
signs of 2 propitious age. 

With the exception of a few states, Jews 
are to be found in every part of Europe. In 
the European part of Turkey their number is 
said to be very great. Holland seems to be 
their favourite residence. There they are cal- 
culated at about sixty thousand souls, being 
nearly a thirty-second part of the population 





























They are admitted to the bar of Dutch juris- 
prudence ; and the names of the advocates 
Meyer, De Markas, Presburg, and Asser, are 
honourably distinguished in the courts of Am- 
sterdam. Prejudice no longer operates against 
them, to any marked extent, in the paths of 
social intercourse 

Lessing's dramatic piece, called Die Juden, 
*“ The Jews,” had the effect of considerably 
diminishing the violent antipathy with which 
that people were long treated by the Ger- 
mans. essing conterred a still higher benefit 
on the Jews by discovering and encouraging 
the talents ot Mendelsohn. This celebrated 
Jew wrote a treatise, in which he maintained 
that Judaism is only a civil institution. His 
commentaries on part of the Old Testament 
are of some value: but his best work is a Dia- 
logue on the Immortality of the Soul, which 
obtained for him the name of the “ Jewish So- 
erates Since his time Dr. Herz, a Jew at 
Berlin, was appointed by the King of Prussia 
Professor of Philosophy,—and the Jew-tax has 
been partly abolished. Nevertheless, several 
ofthe German turnpikes still exhibit the illibe- 
ral notice that “ Jews and pigs may toll here.” 

There are about seven thousand Jews in 
Frankfort, where they inhabit a particular 
quarter of the town: but, according to Mr 
Russel, it is no longer walled in, as it once 
was, to separate them from the rest of the 
community. The constitution of the city now 
gives them the fullest toleration in religion, 
and security of property 


In France the Revolation—that mighty en- | 


gine of change—raised the Jews to the rank of 
citizens. They became members of the muni- 
cipal governments, rose to high ranks in the 
army, and obtained the riband of the Legion 
of Honor. The policy of Bonaparte was li- 
beral in this respect. In Italy, as well as in 
Germany, France, and England, the condi- 
tion of the Jews has, upon the whole, been 
greatly ameliorated within the last fifty years 
In Polend, Silesia, Moravia, Suabia, and the 
Papal dominions, they still continue in the 
most abject state of debasement, and are dis- 
tinguished only for their avarice, cunning, 
cowardice, and misery 

The Portuguese and Spanish Jews, but es- 
pecially the former, have long held a high 
rank among their nation. Persecution drove 
numbers of them, from time to time, to Ger- 
many, whither they carried with them consi- 
derable treasures. These they invested in the 
public funds of England, France, and Holland ; 
and hence they soon became distinguished for 
that ambiguous sort of speculation in the 
stocks, which is more allied to the practices of 
gambling than of honest trade. They have 
kept themselves in a great measure distinct 
from the German Jews, whom they look upon 
as an inferior race ; and they form.a separate 
concree ition, with re'igious rites and ceremo- 
nies peculiar to themselves 

M. Vas Hemerr speaks with some partiality 
ef another new congregation, which was es- 
tablished by the German Jews in Amsterdam 
in 17'* 

‘ This new congregation,’ he observes, ‘ go- 
verned by some able and worthy individuals, 
will sooner or later become of great benefit to 
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the Jews here, in general, in their becoming 
more enlightened and ennobled. They have 
already done a great deal of good, and would 
have done more, if less egotism and more 


worldly citizenship would exist among man- 


kind. I am acquainted with some members of 
this community who would have been an orna- 
ment to Christianity, if fate had permitted 
Christian parents to have given them birth; 
but who now, because they are born of Jews, 
are kept by the Christians in general at a dis- 
tance, to the injury of both, and more injuri- 
ous still to civil society. Some from among 
them, whose parents were honest citizens, have 
devoted themselves to the study of letters, 
and, after struggling with incredible difficul- 
ties. have reached a moral height, of which, 
among Christians, no just conception can be 
formed, because the latter, finding all paths 
even and smooth for them, cannot conceive 
the pains and difficulties with which a Jew has 
to contend, as well in regard to the straitness 
of pecuniary means necessary for his studies, 
as also in regard to the prejudices in which he 
is educated, ond of his exclusion front all pub- 
lic schools wd establishments.’ 

It is pleasant to observe that this exclusion 
of the children of Jews from public schools 
does not exist in England. In point of fact, 
several of that race have been educated at 
Eton and Westminster. The Universities, 
however, are closed against them. 

Though deficient in details, there is a great 
deal of good sense and sound principle in this 
pamphlet. The author admits that much 
baseness of conduct is to be found among the 
Jews in every country, but he justly imputes 
it to the state of contempt and degradation, in 
which they have been too long held by the 
Christians. The only mode by which any 
class of men may be rendered respectable and 
useful members of society, is to admit them 
to the rank of civilized beings, to treat them 
with kindness, and to give them an interest in 
the welfare of the community. It is by this 
process alone that the Jews can be taught to 
abandon that vain expectation of a Messian, 
which has deluded their nation for eighteen 
hundred years. How can they ever be con- 
vinced, that such a Being ever trod the earth, 
until we, who acknowledge Him, prove the 
fulness of our belief, by practising towards all 
mankind the great doctrines of charity, which 
it was the object of that Divine Missionary te 
teach not by precept only but also by example ? 


—— 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas 
Moore. 4to. pp. 719. London. 


Or all the public men who flourished about 
the time ofthe American war, there is not one 
whose character has descended to us, clouded 
by so many shades of doubt, as that of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Those who were best ac- 
quainted with his principles, while he lived, 
scarcely knew whether in the latter part of his 
career he ought to have been ranked among 
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the Whigs or the Tories, for he occasionally 
lent his assistance to either party, and was 
distrusted by both. He seldom omitted any 
opportunity of advocating the popular cause in 
the House of Commons, yet we suppose that 
it would be impossible to find in the whole se- 
ries of courtly memoirs an instance of more 
parasitica! conduct towards a Prince, than that 
which was pursued by Sheridan in his inter- 
course with the present Sovereign. He applied 
all the instrumentality of adulation, and of his 
remarkable convivial talents, in order to insin- 
uate himself into the good graces of that illus- 
trious person, and as soon as he established his 
influence, he exerted it entirely for selfish pur- 
poses. With every outward appearance of 
the most unsuspicious candour and integrity, 
he was fond of maneuvre, and not very scru- 
pulous in his transactions, whether of a politi- 
cal or a pecuniary nature. 

Yet we believe there is no name, among 
those that have recently floated away to the 
past ages, which is surrounded with a greater 

rtion of interest than that of Mr. Sheridan. 
The splendid talents which he displayed in 
dramatic literature and in oratory, would of 
themselves have been sufficient to confer upon 
him an extraordinary degree of renown. We 
are not indeed inclined to admit the truth of 
that enthusiastic but inconsiderate eulogy of 
Lord Byron, which crowned the genius of 
Sheridan as outstripping competition in every 
thing that he attempted. But the School for 
Scandal and The Duenna remain to attest his 
superiority on the stage, and the praises of his 
contemporaries, though unfortunately unsup- 

rted by any other evidence, bear witness to 
is matchless triumphs in the senate. The vi- 
cissitudes, however, which he experienced in 
the decline of his life, more perhaps than any 
other circumstance attending his career, ren- 
der it peculiarly attractive. He who was once 
the boon companion of princes, the ornament of 
the House of Commons, the light of private so- 
ciety, “the observed of all observers” wherever 
he appeared, was seen abandoned by almost 
every friend in the world, subjected to the 
rofanation of a prison, and even in his dying 
ino dependent on the hand of charity for the 
scanty maintenance which he required. This 
sad termination of so brilliant a life it is which, 
in the words of his able biographer, renders his 
history ‘a lesson as useful in its warnings as 
ever genius and its errors have bequeathed to 
mankind.’ 

So important and absorbing is the interest of 
that portion of these Memoirs, which relates to 
Sheridan's political career, and to the last 
scenes of his existence, that most readers will 
inevitably look back upon the early pages of the 
work, embracing his literary and dramatic pro- 
gress asa sort of penalty which they were call- 
ed upon to pay for their subsequent enjoyment. 
In truth, the first ten chapters of this volume, 
four of which we are told were written seven 
years ago, are distinguished for their gen 
although it cannot be denied that they con- 
tain many things that are curious ina “ psy- 
chological” point of view. We may 


be per- 
mitted, however, to doubt the utility of filling 
many sheets with mere school boy sketches of 
scenes which never were followed up, of 
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thoughts which were never matured, of poetic 
exercises which not one in five hundred will 
think of examining, and which, indeed, will 
not repay the trouble of perusal. Mr. Moore 
having the MSS. before him, and knowing 
that they had never been published, might na- 
turally enough have conceived an editorial af- 
fection for these novelties, which as naturally 
induced him to give them to the werld. But 
if we except the fact, that some two or three 
ideas, which appear in embryo in these rude 
brouillons, afterwards found their way through 
many transmutations into The School for Scan- 
dal, and some of Mr. Sheridan’s orations, these 
‘curiosities’ are really of no sort of value 
They do not afford any tangible traces of the 
progress of Sheridan's mind. Mr. Moore him- 
self concedes, from the beginning, that the 
track of that mind was impossible to be discov- 
ered. ‘How or when,’ observes the biogra- 
pher, ‘ his stock of knowledge was laid in no- 
body knew: and it was as much a matter of 
marvel to those who never saw him read, as 
the existence of the chameleon has been to 
those who fancied it never eat.’ 

But besides their prolixity, the chapters 
which we have mentioned, are disfigured by a 
redundancy of conceits, which in verse, per- 
haps,—particularly in Moore's verse,—-might 
escape censure, if they were clothed in harmo 
nious numbers, but which im narrative prose 
are offensive to good taste. It is evident that, 
while engaged in writing this volume, the au- 
thor had by him a common-place book, in 
which he had noted down every new simile 
that had occurred to him, in the course of that 
extensive oriental reading by which he had 
prepared and imbued his mind for the compo- 
sition of Lalla Rookh. The metaphors which 
he could not apply in that poem, he has care- 
fully introduced into these chapters, imagining, 
no doubt, that from the inferior interest of the 
matter he could not embellish it too profusely 
It is remarkable that in the latter portion of 
the Memoirs, in which the mind of the author 
is deeply wrapped in his subject, and the inter- 
est of the theme thickens’ upon him, he dis- 
cards all these exotic ornaments, and pours 
forth his valuable details in language at once 
sunple, picturesque, and eloquent. 

That we may not be charged with dealing 
in loose assertions, we shall here present to 
the reader, a few of the tinsel decorations to 
which we have invited his attention. Speak- 
ing of The Duenna, after saying that “ the wit 
of the dialogue is of that accessible kind which 
lies near the surface,” the author follows up the 
little glimpse of a metaphor which the word 
“ surface” afforded him, by adding that Sheri- 
dan “had not yet searched his fancy for those 
curious fossils of thought, which make The 
School for Scandal such a rich museum of 
wit.” Here we have the whole course of the 
mineralogist from the surface to the fossil, and 
the arrangement of the latter in the musemm 
The simile is not in good taste: it is too elabo- 
rate; and it is, besides, incorrect and inele- 
gant to compare, so closely at least, a material 
substance with an immaterial faculty. 

Readers in the least degree acquainted with 
Moore's writings, would at once recognise his 
erudite imagination in his account of Sheri- 


























dan’s alteration of Vanbrugh’s comedy entitled 
The Relapse. “ In reading the original play,” 
he observes, “we are struck with surprise, 
that Sheridan should ever have hoped to be 
able to defecate such dialogue, and yet leave 
any of the wit, whose whole spirit is in the 
lees, behind. The very life of such characters 
as Berinthia is their licentiousness, and it is 
with them, as with objects that are /uminous 
from putrescence, to remove their taint is to 
extinguish their light.’ This prettiness comes 
doubtless from the common-place book. The 
facility with which we recognise it as Moore's, 
shows that it is a specimen of mannerism,—a 
charge to which no classical writer of Eng- 
lish should, or indeed could, expose himself. 

The following passages are of much the 
same character as the last, and probably are all 
derived from the same store of ready-finished 
ornaments. The author apologises for the pro- 
lixity of his details concerning The School 
for Scandal, and gives the first sketches of its 
plan and dialogue, “ which,” he thinks, “ can- 
not fail to interest deeply all those who take 
delight in tracing the alchemy of genius, and 
in watching the first slow workings of the men- 
struum, out of which its finest transmutations 
arise.”"—“ Patience must first explore the 
depths where the pearl lies hid, before genius 
boldly dives end brings it up full into light.” 
Again; “ Nothing great and durable has been 
produced with ease, and /abour is the parent 
of all the lasting wonders of this world, whe- 
ther in verse or stone, whether poetry or pyra- 
mids.’ This pair of cattthessstbane, improved 
as the latter is by the aid of alliteration, are by 
no means in Mr. Moore’s happiest style. Se- 
veral pages after the first metaphor derived 
from aoe, above quoted, we find it taken 
up again, and continued thus upon the same 
subject: “I shall now give a scene or two 
from the second sketch, which shows, perhaps, 
even more strikingly than the other, the ro/a- 
tilizing and condensing process which his wit 
must have gone through, before it attained its 
present proof and flavour.’ The author soon 
after changes to a new, and certainly a very 
odd image. “His chief objects in correcting 
were to condense and simplify; to get rid of 
unnecessary phrases and epithets, and, in 
short, to strip away from the thyrsus of his 
wit every leaf that could render it less light 
and portable.’ We were aware from Horace 
that a heavy thyrsus was certainly a formida- 
ble weapon 

——_——‘‘ Eve! parce, Liber, 
Parce, gravi, metuende thyrso.” 


But we must confess that Mr. Moore's use of 
the bacchanalian spear as an instrument allied 
with wit, seems to us new and questionable. 
The writers of antiquity uniformly speak of it 
as connected with those orgies, which were 
celebrated in honour of the god of wine, and to 
such ceremonies it exclusively appertained 
from their commencement. 


“ Instituit Daphnis thiasos inducere Bacchi, 
Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus hastas.” 


Gg the characters of Joseph and 
Charles in the School for Scandal, the author 
observes, that “though both these characters 
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are such as the moralist must visit with his 
censure, there can be little doubt to which we 
should in real life give the preference.” But 
it would not be worthy of Mr. Moore, at least 
in his own judgment, to make this common re- 
mark without illustrating it by a simile: “ The 
levities and errors of the one, arising from 
warmth of heart and of youth, may be merely 
like those mists that exhale from summer- 
streams, obscuring them awhile to the eye, with- 
out affecting the native purity of their waters ; 
while the hypocrisy of thie other is like the mi- 
rage of the desert, shining with promise on the 
surface, but all false and barren beneath.” This 
simile may be just in itself, and elegantly la- 
boured out, but these qualities do not recon- 
cile us to the use of such a poetical and flowery 
style in a composition of this nature. 

We shal] notice but one specimen more of 
these ornaments, which is perhaps the most 
glaring instance of affectation that is to be 
found in any modern work. After dri wing a 
very accurate and discriminating comparison 
between Sir Fretful Plagiary and Bayes, the 
author says that the latter is “a caricature, 
made up of little more than personal peculia- 
rities, which may amuse, as long as reference 
can be had to the prototype, but like those sup- 
plemental features furnished from the liring 
subject by Taliacotius, fail lifeless the moment 
the individual that supplied them is defunct.” 
Now who was Taliacotius? He was an Italian 
surgeon, who taught, though he did not in- 
vent, the art of engrafting noses. Mr. Moore, 
therefore, in his fanciful vein, imagined that 
Bayes was like an engrafted nose; but the 
image was too ridiculous to be mentioned 
plainly, and accordingly it is circuitously de- 
scribed as a “ supplemental feature !!” 

We might produce several other examples 
of the vicious style of writing which Mr. 
Moore has too often adopted on this occasion, 
but we have given a sufficient number to show 
that, however graceful and melodious the au- 
thor’s poetical style may be, his Life of She- 
ridan is by no means a model of pure English 

rose. It is so ambitious in diction, particu- 
larly in the first half of it, that it approaches 
to that euphuism which was affected by some 
of the lordlings of Elizabeth’s court, more than 
any other production which has lately come 
under our notice. Had the author not been 
among the master-spirits of his time, we 
should not have thought it necessary to indi- 
cate these defects. But from the imfluence 
which his name possesses, and very justly pos- 
sesses, in our literature, the peculiarities 
which we have pointed out, might mislead un- 
ripened taste, or attract imitation, if they had 
not been exposed as apocryphal. 

Another equally serious, and more disagree- 
able, defect of this work is the number of la- 
boured flatteries which are forced into it, of 
noblemen and commoners who are still living. 
The incense which Mr. Moore offers to the 
Devonshire family, to Lords Grey, Grenville, 
Holland, and almost every living person whom 
he mentions, — be very pleasing to them, 
rising as it does from the hand of a contempo- 
rary, who has every prospect of being esteem- 
ed by erity. But readers who have no 
pe interest in those eulogies, will set 
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them down as models of adulation, not sur- 
passed by any thing that Horace ever sung, 
or Pliny wrote. 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, | 


it would be unjust to deny that, in every other 
respect, Mr. Moore has executed his task in a 
manly and creditable manner. Although as 
an Irishman, a poet, and a Whig, he might be 
fairly suspected of leaning with partiality to- 
wards Sheridan, yet we do not find him in any 

rt of his work yielding to any undue bias in 
fis favour. He speaks of his moral failings in 
a tone of just but temperate censure, and of 
his public conduct with a severe regard for 
historical truth, which no private feelings 
seem for a moment to have influenced. By 
far the most interesting portion of the volume 
is that which treats of Sheridan's political ca- 
reer, particularly after that extraordinary p.r- 
son began to exercise an influence upon the 
resolutions and conduct of the Prince of Wales 
In this part of his work Mr. Moore has given 
several documents of importance to history, 
the greater number of which have been hither- 
to unknown to the public. But perhaps the 
most precious pages of this Life of Sheridan 
are those which reveal the history of the con- 
nexion of the Whig party with the heir appa- 
rent to the throne, the hopes and negotiations 
to which it gave birth, and the gradual disso- 
lution of that connexion until at last it ceased 
altogether. Mr. Moore, we think, shows pretty 
clearly that the censures which, at the time, 
frequently pointed to Sheridan as the cause of 
the Prince's abandonment of his old political 
friends, were substantially just; and that to 
Sheridan's personal efforts in underplotting 
against Marl Grey and Lord Grenville, we must 
now ascribe their exclusion from office 

The history of these transactions affords a 
most instructive lesson to public men. It will 
teach them great caution, if not indeed dis- 
trust, in forming political relations with 
princes; it will warn them against allowing 
personal sensibilities to interfere too largely 
with their acceptance or refusal of power, and 
to postpone, in all cases, their own private 
feelings to the welfare of the community, pro- 
vided that they be not called upon to sacrifice 
any essential principle. It will teach indivi- 
duals, who happen to gather around them the 
smiles of a court, to look upon those smiles as 
evanescent and barren. It will teach men, 
who have to depend on their talents for for- 


| 


dal to a young lady is perfectly ridiculous. 
Among his unfinished plays, Sheridan left a 
sketch of a comedy entitled “ Affectation,” 
which promised to be a match for The School 
for Seandal. The dramatic world must regret 


| that it was not perfected. 





tune and station in life, that their surest pros- | 


pects of success will certainly be marred if they 
neglect those talents, and will as certainly be 
deteated if they ever deviate into low intrigue, 
or betray their early connexions 


In these points of view, the latter portion of | 
| dote, apparently countenanced by Sheridan's 


Mr. Sheridan's career is eminently instructive, 
admirably developed as it is, with a true per- 
ception of its utility, by his biographer. The 
circumstances connected with Sheridan's ta- 
mily and education, his early disappointments 
in literature, his romantic passion for Miss 
Linley, his savage duels with Mr. Matthews, 
which were the consequences of that passion, 


and his dramatic productions, are all detailed 


by Mr. Moore at great length, and occasional] 
with vivacity. He shows that the story which 
attributed the merit of The School for Scan- 


It is a curious fact, that of Sheridan's best 
play, and his best oration, we have no copy 
from his own hand. With respect to the for- 
mer, however, little remains to be desired; but 
the loss of the speech in which he brought for- 
ward, in the House of Commons, the charge 
against Warren Hastings, relative to the Be- 
gum Princesses of Oude, forms a lamentable 
hiatus in our rhetorical literature. Yet, al- 
though we are told that “ the effect produced 
on its hearers has no parallel in the annals of 
ancient or modern eloquence,’ we doubt whe- 
ther the most correct report of it would now 
be read with any thing like the interest which 
its delivery inspired. It is the misfortune of 
oratory, that its noblest exertions are allied 
with events which the lapse of a few years re- 
duces into history, while the passions that in- 
flamed those harangues, and the emergencies 
which raised them into high relief, glide away 
with the season to which they belonged. In 
tracing the story of past years, we look for the 
most comprehensive, concise, and true ac- 
count of them, and are seldom disposed to 
mingle, even in imagination, mm the party 
strifes and personal feelings to which they 
gave birth. Speeches destined to be read 
must be revised and polished with excessive 
care; for as they will be read not so much for 
their matter as their style, unless they ave 
models of rhetoric, they will be consigned to 
oblivion 

Upon the occurrence of the formidable mu- 
tiny at the Nore. Mr. Sheridan gave an illus- 
trious example of his zeal for the public wel- 
fare. The mactivity of his party in that im- 
portant crisis we are not disposed to examine 
with severity: we leave that duty to history; 
and shall o»ly observe, that the modern Whigs, 
much to their credit, have generally merged 
the partisan in the patriot, as often as they 
have found a fit opportunity. It were much to 
be wished that some of their rivals would emu- 
late them in this respect 

There are some mysterious circumstances 
in the career of Sherndan, which, though Mr 
Moore touches them. he leaves as obscure as 
they were before. Such, for instance, is the 
still undiscovered source whence he derived 
the funds which enabled him to purchase from 
Garrick a considerable share in Drury-Lane 
theatre. Watkins, that Zoilus of biography, 
says that Ford supplied them, but his mere as- 
sertion deserves no weight. Another anec- 


remarkable inattention to the question of the 
American war, remains equally inexplicable. 
It is said that, towards the close of that un- 
happy contest. he was offered a sum of twenty 
thousand pounds by a leading member of the 
republican government, “as a mark of the va- 
lue which the American people attached to his 
services in the cause of liberty,” but that he 
refused it. Credat Judeus Apella! 

Our space prevents us from extracting the 
very interesting letters in which Admiral 


























Payne daily informed Sheridan of the progress 
of the late king’s first illness, in 1753. On one 
eccasion his majesty is represented as having 
awoke “ without any extraordinary degree of 


fever, but with all the gestures and ravings of 


the most confirnmed maniac, and a new noise, 
in imitation of the howling of a dog.” His 
conversation seems to have been frequently 
“on the subject of religion and of his being 
inspired. 
vere attack of illness, his majesty’s distemper 
had been palpable to all those around him. On 
each of the two days preceding his confine- 
ment to his chamber, he had been out five 


hours on horseback “ in a confirmed frenzy.” | 


On the second of these days, “ at his return 


he burst out into tears to the Duke of York, | 


and said, * He wished to God he might die. for 
he was going to be mad.’"’ A few days after- 


wards he attempted to jump out of the win- | 


dow. and was very turbulent and incoherent 


We have already alluded to Sheridan's perfi- | 


dious conduct towards his own party at the com- 
mencement of the Regency, in 1811. Mr. 
Moore's details of this part of his life are co- 
pious and important, and clearly establish the 
charge that the continuation of Mr. Perceval’s 
ministry in office was owing entirely to Sheri- 


dan’s undermining influence, exerted against | 


Lords Grey and Grenville. At the same time 


‘ 


it must be owned that these noble lords evine- | 


ed But a small share of worldly wisdom in their 
communications with the Prince, and that, by 
taking too high a tone, they exposed them- 
selves to the insidious manauvres which were 
so snecessfully put into operation against them. 

That part of Sheridan's political career, 
however, which has fixed the deepest stain 
upon his memory, was his conduct on the death 
of Mr. Perceval. when propositions were again 
made to Lords Grey and Grenville to ferm a 
ministry. It is well known that the only ob- 
stacle which delayed their acceptance of of- 
fice, arose out of the state of the household, 
and that. in order to remove that impediment, 
the household offered to resign. Their inten- 
tion was communicated to Sheridan for the 
purpose of its being conveyed, through him, to 
the two noble lords, and he had the baseness to 
suppress it. The result was the formation of 
Lord Liverpool's ministry, which, until the last 
accession of Mr. Canning and his friends to 
the cabinet, was distinguished for its tendency 
to undermine the constitutional freedom of the 
country. 

Sheridan’s total dereliction of public princi- 
ple, aided very considerably by the scandalous 
sottishness in which he too often soucht the 
oblivion of his embarrassments, at length ren- 
dered him unpopular, and excluded him from 
Parliament. 

Mr. Moore's narrative of this part of his life 
is eminently graphic and striking : 


“ The failure of Sheridan at Stafford com- 
leted his ruin. He was now excluded both 
rom the Theatre and from Parliament :—the 

two anchors by which he held in life were 
gone, and he was left a lonely and helpless 
wreck Upon the waters. The Prince Regent 
offered to bring him into Parliament; but the 
thought of returning to that scene of his tri- 
VoL. VIIL___No. 43. 


?: 
for some time previous to any se- | 
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| umphs and his freedom, with the royal owner's 
mark, as it were, upon him, was more than he 
| could bear—and he declined the offer. Indeed, 
miserable and insecure as his life was now, 
when we consider the public humiliations to 
which-he would have been exposed, between 
his ancient pledge to Whiggism and his attach- 
| ment and gratitude to Royalty, it is not won- 
derful that he should have preferred even the 
alternative of arrests and imprisonments to the 
risk of bringing upon his political name any 
| farther tarnish in such a struggle. Neither 
| eould his talents have much longer continued 
| to do themselves justice, amid the pressure of 
such cares, and the increased indulgence of 
habits, which, as is usua!, gained upon him, as 
all other indulgences vanished. The ancients, 
we are told, by a significant device, inscribed 
| on the wreaths they wore at banquets the name 
of Minerva. Untortunately, from the festal 
wreath of Sheridan this name was now but too 
often effaced ; and the same charm, that onee 
had served to give a quicker flow to thought, 
was now employed to muddy the stream, as it 
became painful to contemplate what was at the 
bottom of it. By his exclusion, therefore, from 
Parliament, he was, perhaps, seasonably saved 
from affording to that ‘ Folly, which loves the 
martyrdom of Fame,’ the spectacle of a great 
mind, not only surviving itself, but, like the 
champion in Berni, continuing the combat after 
life is gone :-— 


“ Andava combattendo, ed era morto.” 


“ Tn private society, however, he could, even 
now, (before the Rubicon of the cup was pass- 
ed.) fully justify his high reputation for agree- 
ableness and wit; and a day which it was my 
good fortune to spend with him, at the table 
of Mr. Rogers, has too many mournful, as well 
as pleasant, associations connected with it, to 
be easily forgotten by the survivors of the 
party. The company consisted but of Mr. Ro- 
gers himself, Lord Byron, Mr. Sheridan, and 
the writer of this Memoir. Sheridan knew the 
admiration his audience felt for him ; the pre- 
sence of the young poet, in particular, seemed 
to bring back his own youth and wit ; and the 
details he gave of his early life were not less 
interesting and animating to himself than de- 
lightful to us. It was in the course of this 
evening that, describing to us the poem which 
Mr. Whitbread had written and sent in, among 
the other Addresses for the opening of Drury- 
| Lane, and which, like the rest, turned chiefly on 

allusions to the Phenix, he said, ‘ But Whit- 
| bread made more of this bird than any of them: 
| —he entered into particulars, and described its 
wings, beak, tail, &c.; in short, it was a Poul- 
terer’s description of a Phenix!” 





The misfortunes and mortifications that at- 
tended the close of Sheridan’s life were of the 
most painful description. That which seems 
to have most deeply preyed upon his mind was 
his arrest and confinement for two or three 
days in a spunging-house. In this situation he 
complained bitterly of the conduct of Mr. Whit- 
bread towards him, which certainly, after mak- 
ing every due allowance on both sides, seems 
to have been rather stoical. The following in- 





— of a friendship for poor Sheridan, very 
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different from that which was professed by Mr. 
Whitbread, we notice with much pleasure : 


“ Amid all the distresses of these latter years 
of his life, he appears but rarely to have had 
recourse to pecuniary assistance from friends. 
Mr. Peter Moore, Mr. Ironmonger, and one or 
two others, who did more for the comfort of his 
decline than any of his high and noble associ- 
ates, concur in stating that, except for such an 
occasional trifle as his coach-hire, he was by no 
means, as has been sometimes asserted, in the 
habit of borrowing. One instance, however, 
where he laid himself under this sort of obli- 
gation, deserves to be mentioned. Soon after 
the return of Mr. Canning from Lisbon, a letter 
was put into his hands, in the House of Com- 
mons, which proved to be a request from his 
old friend Sheridan, then lying ill in bed, that 
he would oblige him with the loan of a hundred 
pounds. It is unnecessary to say that the re- 
quest was promptly and feelingly complied 
with ;—and if the pupil has ever regretted 
leaving the polities of his master, it was not at 
that moment, at least, such a feeling was likely 
to present itself.” 


The following paragraph seems to allude to 
a fresh negotiation of a ministerial nature : 


“ There are, in the possession of a friend of 
Sheridan, copies of a correspondence in which 
he was engaged this year (1515) with two no- 
ble lords and the confidentia! agent of an illus- 
trious personage upon a subject, as it appears, 
of the utmost delicacy and importance. The 
letters of Sheridan, it is said, (for | have not 
seen them.) though of too secret and contiden- 
tial a nature to meet the public eye, not only 


the parties concerned, but show the clearness 
and manliness of mind which he could still 
command, under the pressure of all that was 
most trying to human intellect.” 

Sheridan, at this period, was labouring un- 
der “a diseased state of the stomach, brought 
on partly by irregular living, and partly by the 
harassing anxieties that had, for so many years, 
without intermission, beset him. His powers 
of digestion grew every day worse, till he was 
at length unable to retain any sustenance.” 
His pecuniary affairs were plunged into the 
most distressing state, when, on the evening of 
the 15th of May, 1816, he sent the following 

- i) 
note to his friend Mr. Rogers : 
“« Sarille-Row. 

«“<] find things settled so that 150/. will re- 
move all difficulty. I aim absolutely undone 
and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate for the 
plays successfully in the course of a week, 
when all shall be returned. I have desired 
Fairbrother to get back the guarantee for 
thirty. 

“They are going to put the carpets out of 
window, and break into Mrs. S.'s room and 
take me—for God's sake let me see you. 


«“<R. B.S.” 


Mr. Moore proceeds : 


“ Tt was too late to do any thing when this 
note was received, being then between twelve 
and one at night ; but Mr. Rogers and I walked 
down to Saville-Row together, to assure our- 
arrest had not yet 


selves that the 
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been put in execution. A servant spoke to us 
out of the area, and said that all was safe for 
the night, but that it was intended, in pursu- 
ance of this new proceeding, to paste bills over 
the front of the house next day 

* On the following morning I was early with 
Mr. Rogers, and willingly undertook to be the 
bearer of a draft for 150/. to Saville-Row. I 
found Mr. Sheridan good-natured and cordial 
as ever ; and, though he was then within a few 
weeks of his death, his voice had not lost its 
fulness or strength, nor was that lustre, for 
which hiseyes were so remarkable, diminished 
He showed, too, his usual sanguineness of dis- 
position in speaking of the price that he ex- 
pected for his Dramatic Works, and of the cer- 
tainty he felt of being able to arrange all his 
affairs, if his complaint would but suffer him to 
leave his bed.” 

An offer was made to Mrs. Sheridan of some 
trifling assistance, from an unknown quarter, 
through Mr. Vaughan. The hidden source 
was said to be royal, but we agree with Mr 
Moore in thinking. that “ this is hardly credi- 
ble.” From whatever hand it was offered it 
came too late. 

Mr. Moore's remarks upon the contrast 
which Sheridan’s splendid funeral (graced as 
it was by the presence of two princes, and a 
galaxy of nobles and commoners.) offered to 
the state of neglect m which he had been guf- 
fered to die, are couched in terms of just indig 
nation, which will find a ready response in 
every manly bosom 

“ Where were they all, these royal and noble 
persons, who now crowded to ‘ partake the 


prove the great confidence reposed in him by | gale’ of Sheridan's glory—where were they 


all, while any life remained in him? Where 
were they ali, but a few weeks before, when 
their interposition might have saved his heart 
froin breaking,—or when the zeal, now wastedon 
the grave, might have soothed and comforted 
the death-bed? This is a subject on which it 
is difficult to speak with patience. If the man 
was unworthy of the commonest offices of hu- 
manity while he lived, why-all this parade of 
regret and homage over his tomb !"’ 

Mr. Moore follows up the indignant spirit of 
this paragraph with those verses which we all 
remember to have read soon after Sheridan's 
death. He impliedly admits that they are 
from his own pen. We observe that he pro- 
perly excludes a stanza or two, as being too 
personal against an illustrious person who was 
so long connected with Sheridan. 

Mr. Moore concludes these Memoirs with a 
summary view of Sheridan's character, which, 
though in some points impartial, is neverthe- 
less imbued throughout with those friendly 
feelings towards poor Sheridan which every 
man must experience, more or less, who con- 
siders the brilliant talents that he wasted, and 
the gay and kindly disposition of heart, which 
long rendered him the charm of private so- 
ciety. 

. * * * * a 

“In considering the intellectual powers of 
this extraordinary man, the circumstance that 
first strikes us is the very seanty foundation of 
instruction upon which he contrived to raise 
himself to such eminence both as a writer and 


























@ politician. It is true, in the line of author- 
ship he pursued, erudition was not so much 
wanting ; and his wit, like the laurel of Cwsar, 
was leafy enough to hide any barrenness in 
this respect. In politics, too, he had the ad- 
vantage of entering upon his career at a time 
when habits of business and a knowledge of 
details were less looked for in public men than 
they are at present, and when the House of 
Commons was, for various reasons, a mere 
open play-ground for eloquence and wit. The 
great increase of public business, since then, 
has necessarily made a considerable change in 
this respect. Not only has the time of the Le- 
gislature become too precious to be wasted 
upon the mere gymmnasties of rhetoric, but 
even those graces, with which true Oratory 
surrounds her statements, are but iunpatiently 
borne, where the statement itself is the primary 
and pressing object of the hearer 

« Another striking characteristic of Sheridan, 
as an orator and a writer, was the great de- 
gree of labour aad preparation which his pro- 
ductions in both lines cost him. Of this the 
reader has seen some curious proofs in the 
preceding pages. Though the papers left be- 
hind by him have added nothing to the stock 
of his chef-d' euvres, they have given us an in- 
sight into his manner of producing his great 
works, which is, perhaps, the next most in- 
teresting thing to the works themselves. 
Though no new star has been discovered, the 
history of the formation of those we already 
possess, and of the gradual process by which 
they were brought “ firm to retain their ga- 
thered beams,” has, as in the instance of The 
School for Scandal, been most interestingly 
unfolded to us. 

“The same marks of labour are discoverable 
throughout the whole of his Parliamentary ca- 
reer. He never made a speech of any mo- 
ment, of which the sketch, more or less de- 
tailed, has not been found among his papers 
—with the showier passages generally writ- 
ten two or three times over (often without any 
materia] change in their form) upon small de- 
tached pieces of paper, or on cards. To such 
minutie of effect did he attend, that I have 
found, in more than one instance, a memo- 
randum made of the precise place in which 
the words “ Good God, Mr. Speaker,” were 
to be introduced. These preparatory sketches 
are continued down to his latest displays ; and 
it is observable, that when, from the increased 
derangement of his affairs, he had no longer 
leisure or collectedness enough to prepare, he 
ceased to speak. 

“ The only time he could have found for this 
pre-arrangement of his thoughts (of which 
few, from the apparent idleness of his life, sus- 
pected him) must have been during the many 
hours of the day that he remained in bed,-—- 
when, frequently, while the world gave him 
eredit for being asleep, he was employed in 
laying the frame-work of his wit and elo- 
quence for the evening. 

“ That this habit of premeditation was not al- 
together owing to a want of quickness, ap- 
pears from the power and liveliness of his re- 
plies in Parliament, and the vivacity of some 
of his retorts in conversation. The labour, in- 
deed, which he found necessary for his public 


| 
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displays was, in a great degree, the combined 
effect of his ignorance and his taste ;—the ore 
rendering him fearful of committing himself 
on the matter of his task, and the other mak- 
ing him fastidious and hesitating as to the 
manner of it. I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that there must have been, also, a de- 
gree of natural slowness in the first move- 
ments of his mind upon any topic ; and that, 
like those animals which remain gazing upon 
their prey before they seize it, he found it ne- 
cessary to look intently at his subject for some 
time, before he was able to make the last, 
quick spring, that mastered it 

« Among the proofs of this dependence of his 
fancy upon time and thought tor its develop- 
ment, may be mentioned his familiar letters, 
as far as their fewness enables us to judge. 
Had his wit been a “ fruit, that would fall 
without shaking,’ we should, in these com- 
munications at least, find some casual wind- 
falls of it. But, from the want of sufficient 
time to search and cull, he seems to have 
given up, in despair, all thoughts of being 
lively in his letters; and, accordingly, as the 
reader must have observed in the specimens 
that have been given, his compositions in this 
way are not only unenlivened by any excur- 
sions beyend the bounds of mere matter of 
fact, but, from the habit or necessity of tak- 
ing a certain portion of time for correction, 
are singularly confused, disjointed, and inele- 
gant in their style. 

“It is certain that even his bon-mots in so- 
ciety were not always to be set down to the 
credit of the occasion; but that, frequently, 
like skilful priests, he prepared the miracle of 
the moment before-hand. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more remarkable than the patience 
and tact, with which he would wait through 
a whole evening for the exact moment when 
the shaft, which he had ready feathered, might 
be let fly with effect. There was no effort, 
either obvious or disguised, to lead to the sub- 
ject—no “ question detached (as he himself 
expresses it) to draw you into the ambuscade 
of his ready-make joke"—and, when the lucky 
moment did arrive, the natura] and accidental 
manner in which he would let this treasured 
sentence fall from his lips, considerably added 
to the astonishment and the charm. So bright 
a thing, produced so easily, seemed like the 
delivery of Wieland’s Amanda in a dream ;— 
and his own apparent unconsciousness of the 
value of what he said might have deceived dull 
people into the idea that there was really no- 
thing in it. 

“ The consequence of this practice of waiting 
for the moment of effect was. (as all, who have 
been much in his society, must have observed,) 
that he would remain inert in conversation, 
and even taciturn, for hours, and then suddenl 
come out with some brilliant sally, whic 
threw a light over the whole evening, and was 
carried away in the memories of all present. 
Nor must it be supposed that in the inter- 
vals, either before or after these flashes, he 
ceased to be agreeable ; on the contrary, he 
had a grace and good nature in his manner, 
which gave a charm to even his most ordinary 
sayings ; and there was, besides, that ever-spoak. 
ing lustre in his eye, which made it imposible. 
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even when he was silent, to forget who he 
was. 

“ A curious instance of the care with which 
he treasured up the felicities of his wit, appears 
in the use he made of one of those epigram- 
matic passages, which the reader may remeim- 
ber among the memorandums for his Comedy 
of Affectation, and which, in its first form, ran 
thus :—* He certainly has a great deal of fancy, 
and a very good memory ; but, with a perverse 
ingenuity, he employs these qualities as no 
other person does,—for he employs his fancy 
in his narratives, and keeps his recollection for 
his wit :—when he makes his jokes, you ap- 
plaud the accuracy of his memory, and ‘tis 
only when he states his facts that you admire 
the flights of his imagination.” After many 
efforts to express this thought more concisely, 
and to reduce the language of it to that con- 
densed and elastic state, in which alone it gives 
force to the projectiles of wit, he kept the pas- 
sage by him patiently some years,—till he at 
length found an opportunity of turning it to 
account, in a reply, I believe, to Mr. Dundas, 
in the House of Commons, when, with the 
most extemporaneous air, he brought it forth, 
in the following compact and pointed form :— 
“ The Right Honourable Gentleman is indebt- 
ed to his memory for his jests, and to his ima- 
gination for his facts.” 

“ His Political Character stands out so fully 
in these pages, that it is needless, by any com- 
ments, to attempt to raise it into stronger re- 
lief. If to watch over the Rights of the Sub- 
ject, and guard them against the encroach- 
ments of Power, be, even in safe and ordinary 
times. a task full of usefulness and honour, how 
much more glorious to have stood sentinel 
over the same sacred trust, through a period 
so trying as that with which Sheridan had to 
struggle—when Liberty itself had become sus- 
pected and unpopular—when Authority had 
succeeded in identifying patriotism with trea- 
gon, and when the few remaining and deserted 
friends of freedom were reduced to take their 
stands on a narrowing isthmus, between Anar- 
chy on one side, and the incursions of Power 
on the other, How manfully he maintained 
his ground in 2 position so critical, the annals 
of England the Champions of her Constitution 
will long testify. The truly national spirit, too, 
with which, when that struggle was past, and 
the dangers to liberty from without seemed 
greater than any from within, he forgot all past 
differences in the one common cause of Eng- 
lishmen, and, while others “ gave but the left 
hand to the Country,” proffered her both of his, 
stamped a seal of sincerity on his public con- 
duct, which, in the eyes of all England, au- 
thenticated it as genuine patriotism. 

“ To his own party, it is true, his conduct 
presented a very different phasis ; and if unpli- 
cit partisanship were the sole merit of a public 
man, his movements, at this and other junc- 
tures, were far too independent and unharness- 
ed to lay claim toit. But, however useful may 


be the bond of Party, there are occasions that 
supersede it; and, in all such deviations from 
the fidelity which it enjoins, the two questions 
to be asked are—were they, as regarded the 
Public, right? were they, as regarded the in- 
dividual himself, unpurchased? To the for- 








mer question, in the instance of Sheridan, the 
whole country responded in the affirmative ; 
and to the latter, his account with the Treasu- 
ry, from first to last, is a sufficient answer. 

“ Even, however, on the score of fidelity to 
Party, when we recollect that he more than 
once submitted to some of the worst martyr- 
doms which it imposes—that of sharing in the 
responsibility of opinions from which he dis- 
sented, and suffering by the ill consequences 
of measures against which he had protested ;— 
when we call to mind, too, that, during the 
Administration of Mr. Addington, though 
agreeing wholly with the Ministry and differ- 
ing with the Whigs, he even then refused to 
profit by a position so favourable to his inter- 
ests. and submitted, like certain religionists, 
from a point of honour, to suffer for a faith in 
which he did not believe—it seems unpossible 
not to concede that even to the obligations of 
Party he was as faithful as could be expected 
from a spirit that so far outgrew its limits, 
and, in paying the tax of fidelity while he as- 
serted the treedom of dissent, showed that he 
could sacrifice every thing to it, except his opi- 
nion. Through all these occasional variations, 
too, he remained a genuine Whig to the last ; 
and, as I have heard one of his own party hap- 
pily express it, was “like pure gold, that 
changes colour in the fire, but comes out un- 
altered.” 

“The transaction in 1812. relative to the 
Household. was, as I have already said, the 
least defensible part of his public life. But it 
should be recollected how broken he was, both 
in mind and body, at that period ;—his re- 
sources fromthe Theatre at an end,—the shel- 
ter of Parliament about to be taken from over 
his head also,—and old age and sickness com- 
ing on, as every hope and comfort vanished. 
In that wreck of all around him, the friendship 
of Carlton-House was the last asylum left to his 
pride and his hope; and that even character 
itself should, in a too zealous moment, have 
been one of the sacrifices offered up at the 
shrine that protected him, is a subject more of 
deep regret thun of wonder.’ The poet Cow- 
ley, in speaking of the uproductiveness of 
those pursuits connected with Wit and Fancy, 
says beautifully— 

“Where such fairies once have danced, no 
grass will ever grow ;” 


but, unfortunately, thorns wel grow there ;—~ 
and he who walks unsteadily among sueh thorns 
as now beset the once enchanted path of Sheri- 
dan, ought not, after all, to be very severely 
criticised. 

‘* His social qualities were, unluckily for him- 
self, but too attractive. In addition to his pow- 
ers of conversation, there was a well-bred good- 
nature in his manner, as well as a deference to 
the remarks and opinions of others, the want 
of which, very often, in distinguished wits, 
offends the self-love of their hearers, and makes 
even the dues of admiration that they levy a 
sort of “ Droit de Seigneur,” paid with un- 
willingness and distaste. 

“No one was so ready and cheerful in promo- 
ting the amusement of a country-house ; and 
on a rural excursion, he was always the soul of 


the party. His talent at dressing a little dish 
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was often put in requisition on such occasions, 
and an Irish stew was that on which he parti- 
cularly plumed himself. Some friends of his 
recall with delight a day of this kind which 
they passed with him, when he made the whole 

arty act over the Battle of the Pyramids on 
Marsden Moor, and ordered “ Captain” Cree- 
vey and others upon various services, against 
the cows and donkeys entrenched inthe ditches. 
Being of so playful a disposition himself, it was 
not wonderful that he should take such plea- 
sure in the society of children. I have been 
told, as doubly characteristic of him, that he 
has often, at Mr. Monckton’s, kept a chaise 
and four waiting half the day for him at the 
door, while he romped with the children 

“ Among his habits, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to know that his hours of composition, as 
long as he continued to be an author, were at 
night, and that he requireda profusion of lights 
around him while he wrote. Wine. too, was 


one of his favourite helps to inspiration :-—* If 


the thought (he would say) is slow to come, a 
glass of good wine encourages it, and, when it 
does come, a glass of good wine rewards it.” 

“ Having taken a cursory view of his Litera- 
ry, Political, and Social qualities, it remains 
for me to say a few words upon that most im- 
portant point of all, his Moral character. 

“ There are few persons, as we have seen, to 
whose kind and affectionite conduct, in some 
of the most interesting relations of domestic 
life, so many strong and honourable testimo- 
nies remain. The pains he took to win back 
the estranged feelings of his father, and the 
filial tenderness with which he repaid long 
years of parental eaprice, show a heart that had, 
at least, set out by the right road, however, in 
after years, it may have missed the way. The 
enthusiastic love which his sister bore him, and 
retained, unblighted by distance or negleet, is 
another proof of the influence of his amiable 
feelings, at that period of life when he was as 
yet unspoiled by the world. We have seen the 
romantic fondness which he preserved towards 
the first Mrs Sheridan, even while doing his 
utmost, and in vain. to extinzuish the same 
feeling in her. With the second wife, a course 
nearly similar was run ;--the same “ scatter- 
ings and eclipses” of affection, from the irre- 
gularities and vanities in which he continued 
to indulge, but the same hold kept of each 
other's hearts to the last. Her early letters to 
him breathe a passion little short of idolatry, 
and her devoted attentions beside bis death- 
bed showed that the essential part of the feel- 
ing still remained 

“ To claim an exemption for frailties and irre- 
gularities on the score of genius, while there 
are such names as Milton and Newton on re- 
cord, were to be blind to the example which 
these and other great men have left. of the 
grandest intellectual powers, combined with 
the most virtuous lives. But, for the bias given 
early to the mind by education and circum- 
stances, even the least charitable may be in- 
clined to make large allowances. We have 
seen how idly the young days of Sheridan 
were wasted—how soon he was left (in the 
words of the prophet) * to dwell carelessly,” 
and with what an undisciplined temperament 








he was thrown upon the world, to meet at | practise i! 
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every step that never-failing spring of tempta- 
tion, which, like the fatal fountain in the Gar- 
den of Armida, sparkles up for ever in the path- 
way of such a man :— 


“Un fonte sorge in lei, che vaghe e monde 
Ha l’acque si, che i riguardanti asseta, 

Ma dentro ai freddi suoi cristalli asconde 
Di toseo estran malvagita secreta.” 


“ Even marriage, which is among the seda- 
tives of other men’s lives, but formed a part of 
the romance of his. The very attractions of 
his wife increased his danger, by doubling, as it 
were, the power of the world over him, and 
leading him astray by her light as well as by 
his own. Had his talents, even then, been 
subjected to the manege of a profession, there 
was still a chance that business, and the round 
of regularity which it requires, might have in- 
fused some spirit of order into his life. But 
the Stage—his glory and his ruin—opened 
upon him; and the property of which it made 
him master was exactly of that treacherous 
kind, which not only deceives a man himself, 
but enables him to deceive others, and thus 
combined all that a person of his carelessness 
and ambition had most to dread. An uncertain 
income, which, by eluding calculation, gives 
an excuse for improvidence, and, still more fa- 
tal, a facility of raising money, by which the 
lesson, that the pressure of distress brings with 
it, is evaded till it comes too late to be of use 
—such was the dangerous power put into his 
hands, in his six-and-twentieth year, and amidst 
the intoxication of as deep and quick draughts 
of. fame as ever young author quaffed. Scarcely 
had the zest of this excitement begun to wear 
off, when he was suddenly transported into an- 
other sphere, where successes still more flat- 
tering to his vanity awaited him. Without 
any increase of means, he became the com- 
panion and friend of the first Nobles and Prin- 
ces, and paid the usual tax of such unequal 
friendships, by, in the end, losing them, and 
ruining himself. The vicissitudes of a politi- 
cal life, and those deceitful vistas mto office 
that were for ever opening on his party, made 
his hopes as fluctuating and uncertain as his 
means, ind encouraged the same delusive cal- 
culations on both. He seemed at every new 
turn of affairs to be on the point of redeeming 
himself; and the confidence of others in his 
resources was no less fatal to him than his own, 
as it but increased the facilities of ruin that 
surrounded hun. 

“Such a career as this—eo shaped towards 
wrong, so inevitably devious—it is impossible 
to regard otherwise than with the most chari- 
table allowances. It was one long paroxysm 
of excitement—no pause for thought—no in- 
ducements to prudence—the attractions all 
drawing the wrong way, and a voice, like that 
which Bossuet describes, crying inexorably frora 
behind him, “ On, On!” Instead of wondering 
at the wreck that followed all this, our only 
surprise should be, that so much remained wn- 
injured through the trial,—that his natural 
good feelings should have struggled to the last 
with his habits, and his sense of all that was 
right in conduct so long survived his ability to 
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“ Numerous, however, as were the causes that | 


coneurred to disorganize his moral character, 
im his pecuniary embarrassment lay the source 
of those blemishes that discredited him most in 
the eyes of the world. He might have indulged 
his vanity and his passions, like others, with 
but little loss of reputation, if the consequence 
of these indulgencies had not been obtruded 


upon observation in the forbidding form of 


debts and distresses. So much did his friend 
Richardson, who thoroughly knew him, cen- 
sider his whole character to have been infiu- 
enced by the straitened circumstances in which 


he was placed, that he used often to say, “If 


an enchanter could, by the touch of his wand, 
endow Sheridan suddenly with fortune, he 
would instantly transform him into a most ho- 
nourable and nora! man.’’ As some corrobora- 
tion of this opinion, I must say that, in the 
course of the inquiries which my task of bio- 
grapher imposed upon me. I have found al) 
who were ever engaged in pecuniary dealings 
with him, not excepting those who suffered 
most severely by his irregularities, (among 
which class | may cite the respected name of 
Mr. Hammersley.) unanimous in expressing 
their conviction that he always meant fairly 
and honourably; and that to the inevitable 
pressure of circumstances alone, any failure 
that occurred in his engagements was to be im- 
puted. 

“ Thore cannot, indeed, be a stronger exem- 
plification of the truth, that a want of regulari- 
ty becomes, itself, a vice, from the manifold 
evils to which it leads, than the whole history 
of Mr. Sheridan’s pecuniary transactions. So 
far from never paying his debts, as is often as- 
serted of him, he was, in fact, always paying ; 
—but in such a careless and indiscriminate 
manner, and with so little justice to himself or 
ethers, as often to leave the respectable credi- 
tor to suffer for his patience, while the fraudu- 
tent dun was paid two or three times over. 
Never examining accounts nor reterring to re- 
ceipts, he seemed as if, (in imitation of his own 
Charles, preferring generosity to justice.) he 
wished to make paying as like as possible to 
givmg. Interest, too, with its usual, silent ac- 
cumulation, swelled every debt ; and I have 
found severa! instances among his accounts 
where the interest upon a smal! sum had been 
suffered to increase till it outgrew the princi- 

al ;—“ minima pars ipsa puella sui.” 

“ Notwithstanding al] this, however, his debts 
were by no means so considerable as has been 
supposed. In the year 108, he empowered 
Sir. R. Berkely, Mr. Peter Moore, and Mr 
Frederick Homan, by power of attorney, to ex- 
amine into his pecuniary affairs, and take mea- 
sures for the discharge of all claims upon him. 
These gentlemen, on examination, found that 
his bona fide debts were about ten thousand 
pounds, while his apparent debts amounted to 
five or six times as much. Whether from con- 
scientiousness or from pride, however, he would 
not suffer any of the claims to be contested, 
but said that the demands were all fair, and 
must be paid just as they were stated ; though 
it was well known that many of them had been 
satisfied more than ence. These gentlemen, 
accordingly, declined to proceed any farther 
with their commission. 


“On the same false feeling he acted um 1813. 
14, when the balance due on the sale of his 
theatrical property was paid him, in a certain 
number of shares. When applied to by any 
creditor, he would give him one of these Shares, 
and allowing his claim entirely on his own 
showing, leave him to pay himself out of it, and 
refund the balance. Thus irregular at all times, 
even when most wishing to be right, he de- 
prived honesty itself of its merit and advanta- 
ges; and, where he happened to be just, left it 
doubtful (as Locke save of those religious peo- 
ple, who believe right by chance, without ex- 
amination,) “whether even the luckiness of 
the accident excused the irregularity of the 
proceeding ”’ P 

“ The consequence, however, of this continn- 
al paying was, that the number of his creditors 
gradually diminished, and that ultimately the 
amount of his debts was, taking all cizcumstan- 
ces mto acconnt. by no means considerable 
Two years after his death it appeared by a list 
made up by his Solicitor, from claims sent in 
to bim. im consequence of an advertisement 
in the newspapers, that the bona fide debts 


| arnounted to about five thousand five hundred 








pounds. 


“ Tf, therefore, we consider his pecuniary ir- 
regularities in reference to the injury that they 
inflicted upon others, the quantum of evil for 
which he is responsible, becomes, after all, not 
so great. There are many persons in the en- 
joyment of fair characters in the world, who 
would he happy to have no deeper encroach- 
ment upon the property of ethers to answer 
for, and who may well wonder by what unlucky 
management Sheridan should contrive to found 
so extensive a reputation for bad pay upon so 
smal! an amount of debt 

“ Let it never, too, be forgotten, in estimating 
this part of his character, that had he been less 
consistent and disinterested in his publie con- 
duct, he might have commanded the means of 
being independent and respectable in private. 
He might have died a rich apostate, instead of 
closing a life of patriotism in beggary. He 
might (to use a fine expression of his own) 
have “hid his head in a coronet,” instead of 
earning for it but the barren wreath of public 
gratitude. While, therefore. we admire the 
great sacrifice that he made. let us be tolerant 
to the errors and imprudences which it entailed 
upon him; and, recollecting how vain it is to 
look for any thing unalloyed in this world, rest 
satisfied with the Martyr, without requiring 
also the Saint.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GARRICK 
Laudator temporis acti se puero. 


Tue quality of commending the days that 
are long past, though generally ranked among 
the imbecilities of the old, is, however, a fre- 
quent source of entertainment and edifica- 
tion to the youthful listener. I believe there 
are few who have attained the age of mature 
judgment, that do not look back with some re- 
gret at that want of curiosity or impatience of 
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disposition in their early years, which preclu- 
ded them from learning many things, which, 
however uninteresting wien acquirable, ap- 
peared in a very different light when the means 
of acquiring them were lost. i have heard 
many intelligent persons, when asked concern- 
ing circumstances whichthey might have easily 
learned trom their parents or seniors, acknow- 
ledge and lament an ignorance too late to be 
repaired. To the records of a private family, 
matters often of great, though commonly of 
confined interest, how much more than can 
now be known, might have been added, had the 
young been as disposed to listen as the old 
were to impart! With respect to anecdote and 
information of a more public character, much 
also has been irrecoverably lost by the same 
inattention, the value of which may be estima- 
ted by the eagerness and avidity universally 
shown in the purchase of Memoirs written by 
persons who lave acted any promment part 
on the great theatre of the world. How much 
amusing and instructive matter, for instance, 
would be wanting, if Horace Walpole, trusting 
to the chance report of younger men, many of 
whom must have heard all the private history 
he has related, had neglected to commit it to 
paper himself. Few indeed had opportunities 
of Knowing so much, or possessed ability to re- 
late them so well ; but an inferior degree both 
of knowledge and talents would have suificed 
to communicate very interesting and agreea- 
ble matter, now buried in hopeless oblivion, or 
at best affording food for uncertain conjecture. 

Sitting the other day with a volume of the 
Rambler before me, | happened to turn to No. 
200. in which is contained a letter with the 
signature of Asper, generally supposed to con- 
vey severe and pointed retlections on the up- 
start vanity of the author's constant friend and 

uondam pupil—the celebrated David Garrick. 
A note, with the signature C, informs us that 
this was universally allowed to be the case ; 
and it receives confirmation from Mr. Boewell, 
who represents Mr. Garrick to have been of 
the same opinion, and, as might be well sup- 
posed, much hurt at the unkind nature of the 
aggression. These, sir, are strong authorities, 
particularly the last; and yet | must confess 
myself to be still incredulous. That Mr. Gar- 
rick’s sudden elevation might have crossed his 
mind when he was about to draw a general 
picture of upstart influence, and also that he 
might have borrowed some circumstances of 
a fictitious story from what really happened 
when Garrick and he went to seek their for- 
tunes in the great metropolis, may be, and pro- 
bably is, very true ; but farther than this I find 
it impossible to go. I can by no means be 
brought to believe, that it was a particular sa- 
tire upon that particular man, or designed asa 
veracious representation of what had at any 
time occurred between them. 

In the first place, no vestige remains, even 
among the minute and indefatigable inquisitions 
of Mr. Boswell, of any breach of concord and 
amity between these two most remarkable, 
though most opposite characters ; which could 
not have been the case, had the scenes related 
by r really taken place. On the contrary, 
tho ily separated for some years, 
and while each was working his way to notice, 
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when they did meet, it was always with affec- 
tion on the part of one, and with love and re- 
spect on the part of the other. Johnson, in- 
deed, incapable, from defect of sight and hear- 
ing, to derive pleasure from dramatic perform- 
ances, affected to treat with contempt an art 
which, however delightful to others, was tire- 
some and insipid to himself. 1 say he affected 
to do so, because it is not easy to conceive that 
a man, who was not above writing plays, should 
yet be above commending actors ; and that he 
should think those wholly beneath his dignity, 
to whose powerful aid he looked for the reward 
of his labour, aud the success of his composi- 
tion. Tuat he did not disapprove of the stage 
upon principle, the fact of his having written 
for it, is suthcirent proof; and that he should 
have telt a real contempt for those talents and 
that art, which he was exerting all the powers 
of his ven.us to set oif and dignify, seems a lit- 
tle diticuit of beef. If we are not satisfied to 
account tor it on the ground of that inconsis- 
tency which he sometunes displayed, I believe 
we must be compelled to admit, that there was 
something likeenvy at the bottom. Had Garrick 
been unsuccessful, we should probably have 
heard nothing of the great Moralist’s contempt 
tor the histrionic art; but the reports of his 
advancement in public esteein, the admiration 
he excited, and the fortune he accumulated, 
were not, | amatraid, beheld by his great pre 

ceptor, whose extraordinary talents were not 
calculated for sudden prosperity, without some 
mixture of envious dissatistaction. The under- 
lings of the stage, like the old Grub-street or 
the modern Cockney writers, may justly be 
contenined without impeaching the excellence 
of their respective protessions—the arts of lite- 
rary composition, and dramatic representation 

The fame of those who attain great eminence 
in these pursuits 1s indeed very ditlerent—that 


of the one being temporary and evanescent, of 


the other permanent and progressive ; but the 
talents and accomplishments on which the Gre- 
cian dramatists depended for the advantageous 
exhibition of their plays, which Cicero eulogi- 
sed, and which several! of the first men of these 
reals vied with each other in admiring and ex- 
tolling, must surely be entitled to an epithet 
very different from contemptible. 

But we must do our English moralist the jus- 
tice to say, that though he affected to under- 
value the Roscius of his day, and was not very 
sparing of censure himself, yet he always sup- 
ported him against the attacks of others. 
These, indeed, the probable offspring of envy 
also, were not directed against that art in 
which all allowed him to excel, but against per- 
sonal peculiarities and imputed penuriousness 
Common prudence, among those whose gene- 
ral conduct was of an opposite character, might 
have been amply sutticient to incur a charge of 
penury. It was a phenomenon as little look- 
ed for as the extraordinary splendour with 
which he surpassed his fellow-actors. John- 
son, however, was his constant and successful 
defender, averring that Garrick, to his know- 
ledge, had given more to the calls of indigence 
and distress than any person with whom he 
was acquainted. This, deed, was honourable 
testimony, and fortifies my opinion, that such 
a friend as Johnson, a stern lover of written 
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truth, though a playful supporter of conversa- 
tional paradox, could never have sat down de- 
liberately to pen so malicious and unwarranta- 
ble an attack on the man who loved and re- 
spected him, and for whom fe professed warin 
and parental affection. 

But there remains an argument of internal 
evidence still stronger. Garrick had been, li- 
terally speaking, his benefactor. In 1749, only 
three years previous to the publication of As- 
per's letter, Garrick had exerted all his influ- 
ence, his talents, and his scenic skill, in bring- 
ing forward and fitting for the stage the trage- 
dy of Irene. This had been unsuccessfully 
presented to former managers, nor can we 
blame their unwillingness to accept it, when 
we consider, that all the exertions of Roscius 
himself were insufficient to prolong its date, or 
render it a lasting favourite of the public. 
Enough, however, was done, to gratify the au- 
thor’s dramatic ambition, to enhance his public 
fame, and to put money in his purse. This 
was gratifying a writer in the tenderest point, 
and not without some sacrifice on the part of 
the gratifier, for we may be well assured that 
the judgment of the manager was in opposi- 
tion to the kindness of the frienc. However 
beautiful as a composition, Garrick well knew 
that it wanted the natural requisites for public 
exhibition—as he said himself to Boswell— 
“ declamation roared while passion slept.” 

Garrick became manager in 1747; in 1752 
(the date of the letter), though rich, yet he 
had not as yet attained that high degree of af- 
fluence which seems to suit the character of 
Prospero. FHlis fame was greater than his for- 
tune. But, even admitting a su‘ficiency of the 
latter, the transition from poverty to wealth 
was not so very sudden as to justify a portrait 
of such puerile vanity ; for Prospero’s charac- 
ter is not that of a man who has, in the course 
of a few years, enriched himself by personal 
merit of a very distinguished and peculiar na- | 
ture, but of a fool who, by some lucky chance, | 
finds himself in the possession of unexpected 
riches. To all which when we add. that John- 
son and Garrick were on the most fainiliar and 
friendly terms, that the former was a frequen- 
ter of the theatre, and, to the no unfrequent 
annoyance of the manager, admitted behind 
the scenes, it will hardly be thought credible, 
that such a letter as Asper’s should have been 
sent into the world by a man of Johnson's high 
reputation for moral integrity, to vilify, ridi- 
cule, and expose such a friend as David Gar- 
rick! My respect for Johnson forbids me to 
believe it, because it involves a charge of deli- 
berate basemess, or at least malice, unworthy of 
any honest man, and wholly alien from his ge- 
neral character. {am farther of opinion, that 
had the scope of the letter been what is gene- 
rally supposed, Johnson would have erased it 
from his Rambler after the death of that 
friend, of whom he speaks in the warmest tone 
of affection, and with ample acknowledgment 
of his extraordinary powers as anactor. This 
he might have done without any diminution of 
literary fame, for his excellence consists more 
in general precept than particular delineations 
of character; his stories are drawn from a 
mind of great power and extensive reading, 
not from personal acquaintance with particu- 
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lar classes, and living manners. I hope, at 
least, for the credit of both the parties, that I 
am right; and I believe, that the opinion I 
have been endeavouring to overturn has been 
founded on the casual resemblance between the 
beginning of Asper's letter, and Garrick’s first 
journey to London in company with, and un- 
der the protection of, his old tutor Sam. John- 
son. This is the only striking point of assi- 
inilation ; for the rest has nothing peculiar, be- 
yond what might have occurred. between any 
two acquaintances, one of whom became sud- 
denly rich, while the other continued poor. 
This, however, might have excited some sur- 
prise in a mind so sensitive as Garrick’s. 

Of David Garrick, thus presented to my 
mind, (to adopt Johnson's phraseology,) I must 
be permitted to indulge the remembrance. I 
am, perhaps, one of the few now living whe 
have had the happiness of seeing him on what 
may be justly called the theatre of his glory, 
the stage of Drury-Lane. At 1n early period 
of life it was my good fortune to pass a winter 
in London, and that happened to be the last 
season of his appearance. He performed regu- 
larly twice a-week ; and I very rarely missed 
an opportunity of being present. It was, in- 
deed, a work of no small difficulty to one who 
preferred sitting in the pit, for the purpose of 
seeing him to greater advantage, for I was 
obliged to go long before the doors were open- 
ed, and to encounter a scene of confusion and 
jostling, in which many suffered severely, 
though youth and strength like mine found 
nothing serious in the obstacles to be overcome 
The diificulties, however.—and had they been 
ten times greater, the result would have been 
the same in my estimation.—were overpaid by 
the appearance of Roscius, and the wonder- 
working power of his inimitable performance 
The account lett us by Tom Davies in his Dra- 
matic Miscellanies, and his life of Garrick, is 
so copious, and generally so just, that it would 
be useless, as well as tedious, to go over the 
saine ground. I shall therefore confine myself 
toa few particulars. Though for a good num- 
ber of years a stranger to the stage, and, from 
the nature of my avocations, by no means 
friendly to scenic exhibitions, yet at that period 
of my life the stage occasionally afforded one 
of my most favourite public delectations. I 
know nothing more of it than what was exhi- 
bited to my eyes and ears, and when there ap- 
peared nothing offensive to the moral sense, 
never troubled myself with considering what 
the private character of the actors and persons 
employed might be. Virtue was sometimes 
exhibited in bright, and vice in hideous colours ; 
but to a young and lively mind, entertainment 
was the great object, entertainment derived 
from the skilful display of tragic feeling, and 
the laughable droilery of comic humour. When 
a student in the University of Dublin, I had 
frequent opportunity of seeing almost all the 
great performers of that day—Roscius alone 
excepted—Barry, Sheridan, Mossop, &e.; and 
to say the truth, they appeared to me to carry 
their various excellencies to the highest point 
of theatrical excellence. The first of these de- 
rived great advantange from a beautiful coun- 
tenance, and fine person ; and there were in 
consequence a few parts in which he has never 














been surpassed. I had even adventured to 
spout myself, that is, to recite parts of tragedy 
with what I then thought the necessary graces 
of theatrical strut, measured cadence, and vo- 
ciferous ranting. The fame of Mr. Garrick 
naturally excited a great curiosity to see his 
performance, in order that | might employ my 
own judgement in ascertaining how far he was 
justly entitled to pre-eminence in an art which 
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was completely excluded from my mind, and 
my feelings were wholly engrossed by the af- 
fecting situation and pathetic language of the 
old and venerable object before me. Another 
striking peculiarity, applicable also to every 


| part he played, and which belonged but very 


had seen exercised with what I thought con- 


sumimate ability. 1 liad heard, indeed, that he 
was a closer copier of nature in his representa- 
tion both of comic and tragie parts, but not 
perceiving any thing wnnatural in the repre- 
sentation of heroic dignity, as exemplified in 
the performance of the great actors I had seen, 
and being quite satisfied with the skill of those 
who excelled in 
clearly conceive in what Mr. Garrick’s supe- 
rior delineations of natural action could con- 
sist. This, of course, increased my impatience 
to behold the man who was universally allow- 
ed to have reached the highest attainable per- 
fection of his art 

The play-bill in which I first saw his name 


announced as an actor, was for the tragedy of 


Zara, the part of Lusignan by Mr. Garrick. 
There was something of disappointment in 


the comic line, | could not 


this. for the old King does not appear till the | 


third act, has little to de. and that little, as it 
seemed to me, of too triflisg a nature to give 
scope to any display of great or peculiar pow- 
ers. The three principal parts were well sus- 
tained, particularly that of Zara, by Miss 
Younge, (afterwards Mrs. Pope.) whose only 
want was that of beauty. Though probably 
there were not many, who, like myself, had 
never seen Mr. Garrick, yet the general impa- 
tience for the third act seemed equal to my 
own; there was a good deal of noise in the 
house, and few appeared to be very attentive. 
At length a general buzz proclaimed his ap- 
proach, and all was hushed when he entered— 
a pin might have been heard to fall. The 
power with which he riveted the auditors, of 
whom, while the scene lasted, every eye was 
fixed on hire’alone, was, you may be sure, pe- 
culiarly felt by me, a native of another coun- 
try, and one who, until a few days before, had 
never flattered himself with a hope of seeing 
Mr. Garrick. In truth, many minutes had not 
elapsed after he began to speak, before | be- 
came aware, not only that I had seen nothing 
like him, but that I had formed an erroneous 
indgment of what acting ought to be; that, in 
short, the general usage of the theatre had 
framed a plan for itself, and that Nature, as 
exhibited by this her favourite disciple, had 
laid down another. Every word, look, ges- 
ture, and movement, in none of which was the 
smallest show of the artificial, were so exactly 
suited to the character, that the idea of a part 
acted was out of the question—it was not Gar- 
rick acting Lusignan, it was Lusignan himself 
—by a kind of magic like that of Belnoborbo, 
the old king was conjured from his grave, and 
exhibited to the spectators in propria persona, 
as just liberated from the long confinement of 
his dungeon—first unable to distinguish ob- 
jects in the light, after such a length of 
gloomy incarceration, and afterwards gradu- 
ally recovering the power of vision. Garrick 
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partially to any other actor I ever saw, was 
that exquisite art of elocution which compelled 
you to believe that what he spoke was not a 
conned lesson. but suggested by the exigency 
of the moment, and the immediate dictate of 
his own mind. You could not prevail upon 
yourself to thirrk that it was an actor repeat- 
ing words he had got by heart, and endeavour- 
ing to suit the action to the speech, which is 
the usual idea of dramatic deception, and un- 
der which, while you applaud the perform- 
ance, the idea and name of the actor are al- 
ways present to your mind,—no, in the inimi- 
table Roscius you forgot the representation, 
and thought only of the thing represented. It 
was not Garrick, but Lusignan, Richard, and 
Lear, that were before your eyes, nor was it 
until the exhibition was at an end that you had 
leisure to reflect upon the magic illusion by 
which he was enabled to represent them so 
faithfully to your view. 

In comedy he shone with at least equal lus- 
tre, and it is one of the most inconceivable 
things in the world, how one man should have 
been able to exhibit such an amazing contrast 


| and variety of powers as fell within the range 





of his performances, in most of which he had 
nothing like a rival, and in none of which was 
he surpassed. The same set of features which, 
in the animating or pathetic scenes of a tragic 
part, could thrill the very soul, exalt it into 
admiration, or sink it in irresistible distress, 
were with equal art employed in the most de- 
lightful display of comie gaiety, or laughable 
humour. The strictest adherence to propriety 
was always observed, the droll never descend- 
ing into buffoonery, nor the lively into extra- 
vagance. In no single instance, | believe, was 
he ever known to transgress the rules so ad- 
mirably delivered by his Tiamlet, or to outstep 
the modesty of nature; a temptation, which, 
ever since his time, and under the force of his 
example, few have been able wholly to resist. 
Wonderful, indeed, it is to think that the ac- 
tion, features, and demeanour which convulsed 
the spectator with laughter, in the Lying 
Valet. in Serub, or in Abel Drugger, should 
be capable of so great a metamorphosis as was 
exhibited in the heart-rending distress of Lear, 
the tyrannic vivacity of Richard, or the terri- 
fying remorse of Macbeth. Wonderful it is to 
think, that something of the tragic cast of 
countenance should not occasionally appear in 
the low comedian, or something of the droll be 
exhibited in the hero. But alike true to na- 
ture in all the enchantment that riveted the 
temporary attention of the spectator, he never 
suffered it to wander into a thought of any 
thing beyond the object presented to his view. 

Mr. Garrick’s person was below the middle 
size, but exquisitely well formed, and manly. 
The power of his eyes, on the varied expres- 
sion of which so much depended, has been no- 
ticed by every writer on the stage subjects of 
his day, and may be more easily conceived 
than described. They were, indeed, so sig- 
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nificant, and accompanied with such ease and 
propriety of action, that, except in long 
speeches, words seemed hardly necessary to 
indicate his meaning. It appeared to me, that 
their foree was often unpleasantly felt by the 
other actors, who seemed to be embarrassed 
and overpowered by the scrutinizing keenness 
of his glances. Another consequence of his 
acting was, that the singular ease of his man- 
ner made other performers almost invariably 
appear stiff and awkward 

I don’t know a better mode of conveying 
some idea of his excellence, than by stating an 
experiment | have more than once made, which 
was, after having seen Garrick in a particular 
part, to go the next night to see the same per- 
formed by another. Many persons, I dare say, 
still remember Lewis, one of the most lively 
and agreeable actors then onthe stage. Lewis 
vas announced for Ranger at Covent-Garden, 
the night after I had seen Garrick perform it 
at Drury-Lane. Fresh with recollection, I 
went, and, had I never seen Garrick, should 
certainly have been delighted with the manner 
and vivacity of Lewis, who, besides, was my 
countryman. To say that Lewis was very in- 
ferior to Garrick, hing. Though 
wishing to be pleased, and under the influ- 
ence of a favourable prepossession, my disap- 
pointment was extreme. | was tired and mor- 
tified: Such was the insipidity of that cele- 
brated comedian’s performance, when put into 
competition with the wonder-working powers 
of the English Roscius. 

You will ask me, if | have seen among his suc- 
cessors any who were capable of reminding ime 
exX- 


is saving im 


or who were successful followers of 
traordinary man? There was one 
sed longe interrallo, who could have 
some idea of him, for he seemed to have jorm- 
ed himself on his model—Henderson; but he 
did not long survive his master. John Kem- 
ble stood on very high ground, but it was his 
own: his range of acting was great, but con- 
fined; nor was there in any thing the simallest 
similitude between him and David Garrick 
Of the actors of the present time I know no- 
thing. 

Mr. Boewell, in his interesting Tour to the 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson, has recorded a 
critical observation made by an officer of rank 
and intelligence respecting Mr. Garrick’s per- 
formance: “ He fails,” said he, “ 
emphasis; for instance, in the part of Hamlet, 
preparing to address his mother, he says, I 
will speak daggers to her, but use none:— 
now, the emphasis should be on the word 
speak Nobody defending the actor, the cri- 
tical propriety of the correction was, of course, 
admitted. Now, I am inclined to regard it 
among the proofs of Mr. Garrick’s unremitting 
attention to nature in the performance of all 
his characters. He is supposed to be speaking 
the immediate dictates of his own mind, not a 
set of words learned by rote. In this view of 
the case, | consider him as uttering the first 
part of the sentence without any reference to 
the second. Considering within himself how 


this 
pre riianus 


riven 


sometimes in 


necessary it was that he should awaken her 
remorse and contrition, by bringing her crime 
in full view, he says, “I will s 
her—iny words shal] pierce 


ak daggers to 
er very soul.” 
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Filial affection then takes the alarm at the 
word daggers, and he adds—the thought in- 
stantly taking possession of his mind—* but 
use none:"’—her life shall be sacred, however 
I may deal with the murderer of my father. 
This, if I am not mistaken, is the way in which 
nature would speak ; and that it is so, I build 
upon better authority than my own—that of 
the incomparable Garrick. 

I do not know how far these observations 
may be acceptable to your readers, to myself 
they have recalled many pleasant recollec- 
tions. To you I am in part indebted for them, 
for they were in a great measure, if not en- 
tirely, suggested by a very sensible article in 
your 103 Number, entitled the Drama. Though 
now, and for a long time past, neither a fre- 
quenter nor an admirer of theatres, yet am I 
not among the rigid disciples of that moral or 
religious school which condemns them as al- 
together unfit for a Christian country. I 
know of no divine precept forbidding relaxa- 
tion from severer duties, or occasional relaxa- 
tion either of body or of mind. There are, in- 
deed, many individuals, whose grave and so- 
lemn functions are wholly incompatible with 
the pursuit of public amusements; but the 
great body of the people neither can nor ought 
to be divested of innocent and temporary pas- 
times. It seems, therefore, to be a duty of 
the state to provide such as are least likely to 
injure, and which may, as far as possible, com- 
bine instruction with amusement. For occa- 
sional recreation the people will look; and if 
something of this kind be not provided for 
them by public authority, they will find out 


something much more exceptionable in it 
tendency and nature for themselves. Theatri 
cal exhibitions, in which the church herself 


| was once so deeply concerned, are so very cap- 


tivating to the general sense, that if they 
could be made at once conducive to instruc- 
tion and amusement, | do not see why govern- 
ment should not take active measures to im- 
prove, amend, and extend them. That this is 
an impracticable undertaking, I can by no 
and if not,’it seems well wor- 
But speculations 


mcans aiscern, 
thy of serious consideration 


| ef this kind are neither suited to my habits of 


life, nor abilities of discussion I leave them 
in better hands, satisfied that, if you shall 


| think them deserving of notice, you have abun- 
| dant means of doing them complete justice. I 





remain, Sir, your constant reader and friend, 
SENEX 
Cork, Sept 6, 1825. 


From the Edinburgh Magazine 


THE MEETING OF THE BARDS. 


Where met the Bards of old—the glorious 
throng-— 

They of the mountain and the battle-song ? 

They met—oh! not in kingly hall or tower, 

But where wild Nature girt herself with 
power ; 

They met where streams flash’d bright from 
rocky caves,— 

They met where woods made moan o’er war- 
riors’ graves,— 
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And where the torrent’s rainbow spray was 


cast — 

And where dark lakes were heaving to the 
blast ,— 

And ‘midst th’ eternal cliffs, whose strength 
detied 


The crested Roman in his hour of pride,-— 

And where the Carnedd, on its lonely hill, 

Bore silent record of the mighty still, 

And where the Druid’s ancient 
frown’'d, 


And the oaks breathed mysterious murmurs | 


round 
They throne’d, th’ inspir’d of yore! on plain 
or height, 
“ In the Sun's face, beneath the eye of Light,” 
And, baring unto Heaven each noble head, 
Stood in the circle where none else might tread! 


Well might their lays be lofty! Soaring 
thought, 
From Nature’s presence, tenfold grandeur 


caught! 

Well might bold Freedom's soul pervade the 
strains, 

Which startled eagles from their lone domains! 

Whence came the echoes to those numbers 
high ? 

Twas from the battle-fields of days gone by 


And from the tombs of heroes laid to rest, 

With their good swords, upon the mountain's 
breast ; 

And from the 
of snow, 

Sever'd by ch vad and storm from all below 

And the turf gut by rudd y 
spe irs, 

And the rock-altars of departed years! 

Thence, deeply mingling with the torreut’s 
roar, 

Che winds a thousand wild responses bore ; 

And the green land, whose every vale and 
glen 

Doth shrine the memory of heroic men, 

On all her hills, awakening to rejoice, 

Sent forth proud answers to her children’s 
voice 


watch-tow'rs on the heights 


mounds, once 


For us—not our’s the festival to hold, 

‘Midst the stone circles, hallow'd thus of old ; 

Not where great Nature's majesty and might 

First broke, all glorious on our wondering sight; 

Not near the tombs, where sleep our free and 
brave ; 

Not by the mountain-llyn*, the ocean wave, 

In these late di ays we meet ;—dark Mona's 

shore, 
Eryr ist clifis, resound with harps no more. 


But, as the stream (though time or art may 
turn 

The current, maine, from its cavern'd urn, 

To bathe soft vales of pastures and of flowers, 

From Alpine glens and awful forest-bowers,) 

Alike, in rushing strength, or sunny sleep, 

Holds on its course to mingle with the deep ; 

Thus, though our path be changed, still, 
warm and free, 

Land of the Bard! our spirit flies to thee. 





* Mountain-lake. * The Snowdonian Cliffs. 
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To thee our thoughts, our hearts, our hopes 

belong ; 

Our dreams are haunted by thy voice of song ! 

Nor yield our souls one patriot feeling less 

To the green me mory of thy loveliness, 

Than their's, whose harp- -notes peal’d from 
every he ight, 


In the Sun's face, beneath the eye of Light.” 


—>— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
EL EMPECINADO. 

D. Juay Martin was the real name of this 
illustrious patriot and martyr, who has just 
been sacrificed by the ungrateful Ferdinand 
and the theocratical faction that lords it over 
Spain. He was born ina village of the pro- 
vince of Valladolid, in Old Castile, where his 
parents enjoyed a small property. Their limi- 
ted means, and the general neglect of all edu- 
cation in Spain, except for the church, forbade 
him the advantages of education ; but he had 
a strong mind, retentive memory, clear intel- 
lect, and a noble and generous disposition. 
From his childhood he was enterprising and 
industrious. His early occupation was the sale 
of charcoal, which he conveyed on his own 
mules to the neighbouring towns; which gave 
him that complete knowledge of the roads af- 
terwards so serviceable, as well as his nick- 
name, E] Empecinado. He was about thirty 
when Buonaparte invaded the Peninsula, in 
1808, and in the same year, having joined a 
| small band of his countrymen, who elected him 
their chief, he took a French detachment, and 
immediately afterwards formed one of those 
guerilla parties which became the scourge of 
the invaders. General Cuesta, seeing his zeal, 
integrity, and activity, gave him a commission 
of commander of cavalry, and he continued 
harassing the French on the banks of the Duero. 
Some time srwards, crossing the mountains 
of Somo-Sierra, he made the province of Gua- 
dalajara the theatre of his e xploits, carrying 
terrorto the very gates of Madrid. His ren- 
contres with the French troops, the convoys 
he intercepted, and the injuries he caused to 
the enemy were innumerable. His great cele- 
brity led many good Spaniards to distinguish 
themselves by the name of Empecinado, as a 
title of glory to those engaged in the cause of 
independence. Between the province of Gua- 
dalajara and the mountains of Cuenca, he or- 
ganized a brilliant division, with which he en- 
tered Madrid, in 1512, after the battle of Sala- 
manca. The enthusiasm of the citizens was 
such, that he could not leave his house without 
being accompanied by an immense concourse, 
rending the air with their applauses. In 1814 
he held the rank of general, as a reward for hie 
services during six years of constant warfare 
and fatigue. In 1815 he was in great favour 
at court, but his elevated soul could not stoop 
to practise the arts of duplicity or flattery. He 
observed that Ferdinand’s conduct was oppo- 
sed to the interests of the nation, and plunging 
it mto calamities ; and had the courage to de- 
liver to the king, in person, an energetic remon- 
strance. The tyrant took and read it, and with 















a jesuitical sneer said to him--“ Well, although 
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this may be true, thou art not able to pen such 
a paper as this, and I wish thee to tell me who 
gave it thee ?” Empecinado, pointing to the 
paper, replied, “ My sentiments are expressed 
there, and I have too much honour to be want- 
ing to the confidence reposed in me.” This 
spirited reply lost him the royal favour, and he 
was banished to Valladolid; where he was uni- 
versally beloved and respected. Here he devo- 
ted his attention to the cultivation of a farm, 
on which he intended to spend the remainder 
of his days. The events of 1520 prompted the 
patriots of Castile to call him from his solitude ; 
and in a few days an army was enlisted in the 
cause of freedom, to co-operate with that ad- 
vancing from Andalusia : but the Castilian pa- 
triots had not time to commence their opera- 
tions, before the king acceded to the constitu- 
tion. The new Government confided to El 
Empecinado the temporary command of Val- 
ladolid, and afterwards that of Zamora, which 
trusts he discharged with fidelity and enthu- 
siasm. In 1821, the noted curate Merino hav- 
ing taken up arms, the Government confided 
to El Empecinado the command of the troops 
destined to act againsthim. Merino had com- 
manded a guerilla party during the war of 
independence, and was dreaded on account of 
his cruelty. He was particularly well acquaint- 
ed with the whole range of the mountains of So- 
ria, where he raised his new standard, supported 
by the clergy and some of the inmates of the 
palace. Nevertheless, E] Empecinado, in one 
movement, destroyed the whole of his forces, 
and their leader was compelled, for upwards of 
a year, to wander from hiding-place to hiding- 
lace to save his life. When the ministry, 
Readed by Felice, wished to counteract the re- 
volution, E] Empecinado was one of the vic- 
tims. Stripped of his command in Zamora, he 
withdrew to his farm ; but, in the following 
year, the revolt of the guards on the 7th of 
July in Madrid, again called him toarms. He 
proceeded to the capital with the column 
marching up from Valladolid in defence of 
Spanish freedom. He subsequently moved on 
Siguenza, where another conspiracy had bro- 
ken out, and in a few days restored order. In 
January, 1825, a division of the army called “ of 
the faith,’ commanded by Bessieres, marched 
up from Arragon to New Castile, and placed 
the Government in a perilous state. A small 
body of troops left the capital, under the or- 
ders of General O'Daly, who sent half his 
forces to El] Empecinado. The t com- 
manded by O'Daly was completely defeat- 
ed in Bribuega, with the loss of its artillery ; 
whilst Empecinado beat the royalists’ arin 
under Royo Capspe, and, in compliance wit 
the orders he hac received, took possession of 
Caspuenas. The deteat of the other divisions 
intended to co-operate with him placed E] Ein- 
pecinado in an awkward predicament, from 
which he extricated himself by his presence of 
mind and knowledge of the ground ; and, a few 
days afterwards, he pursued the remnant of 
the royalists, heing in command of the van- 


guard of the army under Abisbal. When the 


French army crossed the Pyrennees, El Em- 
pecinado, notwithstanding the critical situation 
of affairs, and his rank entitling him to the 
command of a division, collected a new gueril- 
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la party, with which he kept the field till the 
dissolution of the Government in Cadiz, and 
the dispersion of the constitutional armies. 
General Placencia, who commanded in Estre- 
madura, included him in his capitulation with 
the royalist chiefs, in consequence of which 
the local authorities provided him with pass- 
ports to return home. Having signalized him- 
self on all occasions in the constitutional cause, 
and braved the anger of the king, whose vin- 
dictive disposition was well known, he was ad- 
vised to fly ; but he spurned at the idea, and 
relied on the integrity of hisconduct. Scarce- 
ly had he joined his family, when the loyalist 
volunteers surrounded his dwelling, tore him 
from the bosom of all that was dear to him, and 
carried him a prisoner to Roa. There every 
indignity that malice and envy could invent, 
was heaped upon him, till at length his enemies 
dragged him to a scaffold. 

E] Empecinado was of the middle stature ; he 
had rather a frowning look, and dark colour ; 
his features were strongly marked, and his 
person somewhat lusty ; his constitution was 
unimpaired by the most severe hardships, and 
he was remarkable for the quantity of hair with 
which his body was covered. In his disposition 
he was frank, true to his word, indefatigable 
in the object he was pursuing: and, in short, 
he possessed all the essential requisites for a 
soldier. 


— 


From the European Magazine 
A TRIP TO ROME. 


Come I'll be your postillion—here mount on 
my pillion, 
And fly with my Pegasus over the main ; 
Stray a moment froin home, and just canter to 
Rome 
Gently o’er the M‘Adamized roads of your 
brain. 

I promise you that a log, such as a catalogue, 
Shall not weigh down my poetical wings ; 
You shall not have alone lists of each stock 

and stone, 
But a touch-and-go mention of men and of 
things. 


Dismiss, I desire ye, Mattnew’s “ Diary,” 
Eustace and Appison’s “ Classical Tour ;” 
Forsytn, though ranked higher, consign to 
the fire 
With Madame de Starr, Lady Morea, and 
Moore. 





* “Tt was not written to be read, and there- 
fore the verse or rhyme has been suffered to 
hobble here and there, which in the singing is 
either unnoticed, or generously forgiven; but 
the same objection obtains, with respect to 
that immortal song, Chery Chace, which has 
been my model throughout.”— Author. 

We are vastly inclined to think, that our 
very entertaiming traveller will find himself 
as much disappointed with regard to what he 
has written sor to be read, as numberless 
others have been in the fate of their writings, 
composed with a very different design. 














I'll not stop to abuse the monotonous views 
Which to Paris in long lines of pave extend, 
But o’er snowy Mount Cenis will freeze with 
the many, 
And melt into “ Italy's Classical Land.” 


What words can express the all-magical dress 
In which lovely Genoa first did appear, 
As she shot forth her light through the depth 
of the night, 
“ Like a mineral bright in an Ethiop’s ear.” 
Then straight for a skiff I sent--Oh! ‘twas 
magnificent, 
Cleaving the dark purple waters, and while 
I was gazing with glee at her bright amphi- 
theatre, 
Eat macaroni at 2d. a mile. 


Through La Spezian torrents we galloped to 
Florence, 
Where classical Arno flows bright through 
the soil, 
With views from high towers, o'er plains full 
of flowers, 
With plenty of water, and plenty of oil. 
From Sneidoff's Hostellery, all to the Gallery, 
Haste to assuage curiosity’s thirsts, 
And to gaze at the mixtures of animate fix- 
tures, 
Of women and pictures, French bonnets and 
busts. 


First there stands the Niobe-—worse off than 
1. Oni-—* 
Mourning o'er children all cruelly slain; 
But Praxitele’s art has so acted its part, 
That, altho’ turned to stone, she seems liv- 
ing again.t 
So much has been said o' this Venus de Me- 
dicis, 
Like her you must, one would not stand 
alone, 
Though I own it, between us, there’s many a 
Venus 
As much to my liking—and not made of 
stone. 


After posting infernal, the City Eternal 
At length slowly opened itself on our sight, 
And, though full of the notion ef “ classic de- 
votion,” 
I own that the view disappointed me quite. 
But, as good pious Eustace so long on this view 
stays, 
And so much of humbugging poetry talks, 
I shall merely assume of the first view of 
Rome, 
That the first view of Birmingham beats it 
by chalks. 


What a jumble of Gents this old City pre- 
sents— 

Coliseums and Duchesses, columns and 
trees— 





* Mr. John Ont, by his familiar friends call- 
ed Jack, who, it will be remembered, on/y lost 
two fingers. 

t Greek Epigram. 
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Antonine and Faustina, the old Margravina— 
The Temple of Bacchus, and “ Principe 
Biss.”* 
Little Duke Casarano---St. John Laterano--- 
* Pompeius Gellius,”t and gouty St. Luke--- 
With the Temple of Vesta---the young Lady 
Lester--- 
The Column of Trajan---and Devonshire’s 
Duke. 


‘Tis in Rome one reviews quite an army of 
Blues, 
Girls who slave it about, not to see, but be 


seen, 
Who just stroll through the city, St. Perer’s 
call “ pretty,” 
And think the Paxrugon “ would do on @ 
screen.” 
Horrid finger restorers, and selfish adorers, 
Not e’en of old Rome would they leave any 
trace ; 
Who'd the Capitol use to adorn the King’s 
Mews, 
And would stick Trajan’s pillar in Waterloo 
Place. 


In the Campo Vaccino these bulls may be 
seen---oh ! 
They're well worth a moment of note as you 


ass, 
On the Esquiline Mount there are fools be- 
yond count, 
And on Monte Cavallo is many an ass. 
Within the Farnese the women are crazy, 
—— of each picture as though 'twere 
a frill; 
Caledonian Bores are yet found on the shores, 
And there's many a goose on the Capitol 


still. 
Of the Pope I must talk, for he’s “ cock of the 
walk,” 
Grand keeper of bulls, and dispenser of 
grace ; 


As the popeship they boast is a very old post, 
So a very old post do they choose for the 
place. 

All his cardinals hoping one day to be pope-ing, 
To their mill alone carry up all the grist, 
Superannuate prelates who humbug the zea- 

lots, 
For “ Cardinal Virtues” no longer exist. 


Now, though fasting is meet for this learned 
Elite, 
They can eat just as fast as their laymen 
have done, 





* An English Earl at Naples hearing the 
name of Biss mentioned in all societies, asked 
a Neapolitan nobleman who this Biss was.— 
“ A Milordo Inglese,” was the answer.—* Oh, 
no,” said he, “ not a Lord.”—* Well, then, an 
Farl.”--- No.”--- A Knight,” and so descend- 
ing in his scale, till at last---“ Well, then, he's 
a By ince." Ah!” said the Earl, “ he may be 
a Prince, but nothing higher.” 

t Sir W. Gell, of “ Pompeiian” celebrity, 
not descended from “ Aylus Gellius,” though 





an “ Attic Knight.” 








| 
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For though state much encumbers the “ cardi- 
nal numbers,” 
The “cardinal point” is---to mind number 


one. 
The pope, if they knew, has his appetite too, 
And may wish that some beef with his bulls 
could be mixt ; 
He can cut pretty deep in the leg of a sheep, 
For on mutton “ the Pope’s-eye” is steadily 
fixt 


Here are statues in rows to be sold to young 
beaux, 
Who ll give three times the price ifa fracture 
be shewn ; 
While the want of a nose such a value bestows, 
That he who would purchase must pay 
through his own 
Here a one legged Greek will he buy for an- 
tique, 
As the ancients were none of them pe rfect 
tis said ; 
And the want of a limb can be nothing to him, 


When his own case is worse—in the want of 


a head 


Now this love of “ 


a few, 
Ev'ry true connoisseur must despise in his | 
heart, 
Could the Rosso Antique be transferred to his | 
cheek, 
Who thus mocks at the matchless perfection 
of art! 


But a desolate waste és this “ Region of Taste, 


And now famous for nought—but its fiddles | 


and strings, 
While the “ virtu” of Rome and our 
at home, 
Though they should be the same—are far 
different things 


* virtue 


Nor in Rome will you want for artistical cant, 
True humbug you'll find acts a principal 
part; 
Here enthusiasts throng, with their beards an 
inch long, 
Just to shew their contempt for the trammels 
of art; 
Once truly absurd you'll be surely preferred 
In St. Luke's, where dear humbug has set 
up her throne ; 
For though brimful of dukes, I must say that 
St. Luke's, 
Is, in short, a St. Luke’s much the same as 
our own. 


Here you'll dowagers find for improvement in- 
elined, 
—— to see an antique need but look in the 
ass ; 
To the Capitol ran—think it capital fun 
That a goddess’s head should be covered 
with grass 
T'll now of the Vatican tell you all that I can, 
Here then you will find the scene totally 
changed ; 
See in order the paintings of Mart'rings and 
Saintings ; 
And statues “ in statu quo” nicely arranged. 


virtu” though professed by | 


But these statues. alas 
pass, 
Are so maimed one can scarce the original 
know ; 
Airy Mercury springs, 
both his wings, 
And chaste Dian adinits she’s in want of a 


which in myriads we 


though they've clipt 


bow ; 
Here Venus is seen, “ beauty’s laugh-loving 
Queen,” 
Who in losing her nose has lost much ofhe 
charms: 


| Belisarius begs, though he’s minus two legs, 


And Achilles no longer is famous in arms 


Here's “the Wrestler” thrown down, here 
they've crack'd Juno's crown, 
And the Gergen must doubtless have seen 
her own head ; 
While the satyrs are shorn of their horns, to 
adorn 
Many good Roman gentleman's brows ix 
their stead 
Here Briareus stands. having lost all his hands, 
And old Argus beside him, as blind as a toad, 
Beauteous Helen the coy they've made weigh 
a ton® Troy, 
And on Paris a brilliant French polish be- 
stowed. 





As John Bull, in his pride, on all Europe doth 
ride, 
So we here find Europa doth ride on a Bull, 
Haughty Mars. too, one sees humbly brought 
on his knees, 
And “ poor Vulcan,” in falling, has fractured 
his skull 
Next Homer we meet, though he’s robbed of 
his feet 
By old Virgil, who now is deprived of his 
wreath— 
Lazy Morpheus lies bedless, and Cerberus head- 
less, 
And Neptune's old Trident has lost all its 
teeth 


There are some chosen few they have mem- 
bered anew, 
And no fist is left empty—no fragment es 
capes ; 
Here they arm a young Bacchus, with sword to 
attack us— 
And here stick a warrior’s hand full of 
grapes. 
And .mind you're not stupid enough to think 
Cupid 
In Rome ever gives a pure genuine scorch, 
For he pierces all hearts with these modernized 
darts, 
And poor Hymen was long ago robbed of his 
torch ! 


None now dread the nods of the “ King of the 


Gods, 
For his bolts are all forged, and Promethean 
his fire— 





* A pound is the potest troy weight, but I 
could not help it, for Helen wouldn't weigh 
less, and avoirdupois wouldn’t come in. 




















Pan has finished his deeds, for they've broken 
his reeds, 
And -dpollo finds no one believe such a /yre. 
Thus we lose ev'ry trace of youth, beauty, and 
grace, 
As they sink in one rude indigestible mass, 
While old Chronos, the Greek, that true “ mo- 
dern antique,’ 
Holds his scythe unimpaired, and unfrac- 
tured his glass. 


How my spirit repines, as I trace all the lines, 
Old Rome on thy rugged, but classical face, 
That the “ Queen of the World” should in 
ruins be hurled, 
And be trainpled to earth by a spiritless race 
But my reins I'll let drop, and my Pegasus 
stop, 
Lest my song, like my subject, eternal be 
thought, 
And you'll slip from the saddle, I've set you 
astraddle, 
I hope not completely fatigued with your 
trot. 


—=— 
From the Eu ropean Magazine 


| kxew thee in thy cloudless day, 
But dared not breathe my love to thee ; 
It wore my youthful form away 
And fill'd my heart with misery. 
That love was hopeless, and I sought 
To hide from all my soul's despair, 
And die contented with the thought 
That I had gazed on aught so fair! 
A gloom was spread o'er me and mine, 
For thee was naught but sunny wea- 
ther, 
And when I saw thy fortune shine, 
I would not link our fates together. 


When I have seen thee, gay at heart, 
Thro’ lighted halls with others rove, 
I've stood in some deserted part, 
And gazed on thee with speechless love 
And when I saw thy lovers press 
Round thee, a fickle watch to keep ; 
I felt my utter loneliness 
And turn’d from them and thee to weep— 
To weep, alas! o'er lost repose, 
In anguish and unyielding sorrow, 
To weep o'er wounds that would not 
close, 
And hopes for which there seem'd no 
morrow 


But tempests came across the skies, 
That shone on thee so bright before, 
And then I hush’d my own vain sighs, 
And lov'd thee in thy misery more. 
[ stole to thee when others fled, 
And mingled wo brought mingled bali ; 
Our tears were in communion shed, 
And grief was mute and sorrow calm 
When joy has bound two hearts for 
years, 
A sudden storm those hearts may se- 
ver, 
But, oh! the love that springs in tears, 
Through change and time endures for 
ever. 
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From the European Magazine. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Tue oldest Review in the country, of any 
value, is a Quarterly one, which was estab- 
lished about twelve or thirteen years ago, at 
Boston, the capital of the Eastern, or New 
England states. It has undergone a variety 
of changes ; but has been throughout, a very 
able work,—as a work, in spite of occasional 
bad papers, though not a very useful one, per- 
haps, till within the last year. It is called the 
North American Review ; not for being a re- 
view of North American literature, for it is 
not; but for being a Review, published in 
North America. It has not been, hitherto, 
and I am afraid, never will be, so managed 
as to give people, abroad, or at home, ei- 
ther a just or a good notion of the litera- 
ture of North America, whatever it may of 
North American powers, in two or three 
departinents of literature, in a small part of 
the United States, which are but a small part 
of North America. It is generally made up of 
essays on this or that foreign work, the title of 
which is adopted for a text; and rather heavy 
speculations about foreign literature, foreign 
polities, and foreign scholarship; but for all 
that concerns the literature, politics, and 
scholarship of North America, one might as 
well refer to a publication of Paris, or Edin 
burgh ; London, or Copenhagen.” It is now 
in the hands of its fourth or fifth editor; a 
thoughtful, straight-forward, strong writer, 
and a very sensible, good man, without peeu- 
liarity or enthusiasm, except in the way of bu- 
siness. For about four years, it was under 
the direction of quite another sort of being ; a 
man of beautiful powers, fine scholarship, and 
very great enthusiasm; but sadly given to 
poetry—not poetry of language, or expression, 
but poetry of thought ; such as grave men are 
afraid of, when they see it breaking out, by 
flashes, in important or serious investigation 
The probability is that the change will be fa- 
vourable to the reputation of the Review ; and 
that the number of its admirers will increase, 
in proportion as the number of shrewd sensi 
ble men exceeds that of those, who are men 
of beautiful, or great genius. 

The main object of the Editor, however, 
be he who he may, is always to make the 
North American Review attractive in Europe, 
and especially in Great Britain. This, he be- 
lieves, may be more easily done, by handling 
the very same subjects in it, which are han- 
died by the Edinburgh, Quarterly, French, 
and German Journals, than by the most won- 
derful exhibitions of wit, or wisdom, about 
subjects of indifference to the people of Eu- 
rope, or upon works, the very names of which 
have never been heard, out of North Ame- 
rica. The writers in it are afraid of reviewing 
their own people : and if they ever do under- 
take it, as they will sometimes, im spite of 
their dread, it is ina very bad way. Afraid 





* The last number, which has just arrived, 
and which I have no time to an of now, as 
it richly deserves to be spoken of, is very en- 
couraging. It is devoted almost entirely to 
North American literature. 
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of committing themselves heartily, on either 
side of the question, they praise or blame, by 
halves, very mach as people make speeches, 
upon a matter, which they do not well under- 
stand ; praise timidly, and censure, as if they 
had eather be on good terms with every body, 
gentle or simple, wise or foolish, than on bad 
terms with any body—even a blockhead, or a 
knave. They are afraid of being found out : 
for, where the writers are so few, it is hardly 
possible for a good one to escape discovery ; 
and all who now write for the North American 
Review, are among the best of their country. 
Nor will they write with more courage, till 
the editor has adopted a better plan; or till 
they, at any rate, are able to keep their own 
secret. Men will not give their true opinions 
of each other, as we see every day, if those 
opinions are to go abroad, in their names, 
without necessity ; however willing they might 
be, to avow such opinions, if properly re- 
quired, by a proper person. They will not go 
before a grand jury, if their names are to be 
published, as a matter of course. 

When these writers review a book, they 
are not much in the habit of reviewing the au- 
thor. It is the fashion there, to judge of a 
work, not by the political, religious, or moral 
reputation of the writer—apart from the work; 
but by the work, itself. They would not 
praise a very bad book, I do believe, though it 
were written by a very good man, of their 
side. Ofcourse, their impartiality is rather 
remarkable. They do not eulogize a thing so 
heartily, nor abuse it so heartily, as their 
brethren here do. They do not apply very 
much the same sort of praise, and very much 
the same sort of censure, to every ki 
book. They do not say, for example, of more 
than six or eight new authors, out of ten, that 
their works are very pretty affairs—after all ; 
rather promising—with faults, to be sure; but, 
on the whole, not so bad as might have been 
expected ; or not so bad, as they had seen be- 
fore. Of course, their discrimination is rather 
remarkable, if their courage is not. 

Wholesale abuse and wholesale panegyric 
have had their day, these writers believe. 
They see, that, while it is a very easy thing 
to ery a book up, as very good, or to cry a 
book down, as very bad, in the lump, it is not 
a very easy thing to prove it either good or 
bad, in detail. Hoping to avoid both errors, 
they steered a very middle course, to be sure, 
whenever they had occasion to speak of a 
North American writer. They fell into a most 
undignified, milk-and-water style of criticism: 
they valued themselves on having a reason for 
whatever they said—however common-place 
it might be ; they spoke timidly and cautiously 
—hazarding no decided or particular opinion ; 
spoke with a sort of encouraging air; threw 
off a deal of captivating erudition ; “ damned 
with faint praise,” or damned so daintily, that 
authors minded it about as much, as they 
would a rap over the knuckles, with a lady's 
fan, or being “ pelted with roses.” They would 
not praise a North American writer—they 
were too much efiaid of being laughed at, 
abroad, where national vanity is thought par- 
tieularly ungenteel. They would not scold 


him, however much he deserved it, lest, per- 
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adventure, they might get a scolding at home. 
Their pay depending, of course, upon the re- 

utation of their work, in the United States. 

ut the reputation of their work there chiefly 
depended upon its reputation here; so that if 
the British writers were pleased with it, and 
spoke mercifully of it, a few hundreds of the 
people in America, did not much mind five 
dollars a year, each (22s. 6d.) in the shape of 
patronage, to keep it a going. 








IMIscellancous Aclections. 


M. Guinand was the son of a joiner at Neuf- 
chatel: as a youth he worked at that trade ; 
subsequently made watch cases; and thus ac- 
quiring some idea of casting metals, under- 
took, on examining a reflecting telescope, to 
make one ; in which he soon succeeded, with- 
out any knowledge of optics, and left entirely 
to his own resources for every part of the work 
His next attempt was to make a pair of specta- 
cles. He learnt the art of grinding and polish- 
ing the lenses by having once witnessed the 
process. He hence proceeded to make lenses 
for telescopes, and constructed several smail 
refracting ones. He now accidentally became 
acquainted with the principle of the achromatic 
object glass: and all his energies and labours 
seemed concentrated upon the means of endea- 
vouring to procure glass free from imperfec- 
tions for this purpose. This is in fact one of 
the most difficult problems with which the prac- 
tical optician is concerned ; and the patience, 
the sagacity, the perseverance, which M. Gui- 
nand displayed, in a long series of attempts un- 
der the most discouraging circumstances, to 
obtain his object, were truly surprising. At 
every failure he seemed to be occupied solely 
in studying the cause which had occasioned it 
And thus, step by step, he contrived to ap- 
proach at length towards the wished for object, 
and produced glass more free from striw and 
imperfections than any before made. Every 
disappointment taught him some further im- 
provement, and it was thus that he acquired, 
what is perhaps the distinguishing character- 
istic of his method, the mode of joining to- 
gether into one large disk separate pieces of 
glass, selected as the most perfectly hemnaee- 
neous. These he contrived to soften and unite 
together again, after which they were formed 
into the required lens, without any perceptible 
joining or imperfection ; in this way he has 
formed lenses of twelve or eighteen inches di- 
ameter. In 1805, his fame had reached M. 
Frauenhofer, who invited him to Bavaria, to 
give his important services to the establish- 
ment of Benedicthbanern, where glass for opti- 
cal purposes is largely mannfactured under M. 
Franenhofer's direction. The glass made by 
M. Guinand has since become known over Eu- 
rope ; specimens have been tried by the opti- 
cians and astronomers of France and our own 
country. The report of that eminent artist, 
M. Tulley, as to its great superiority to any 
made in this country, is couched in the strong- 
est terms ; and there can be little doubt that 
owing to the very perfect transparency which 
it possesses, we may expect a great increase in 




















the power of refracting telescopes, hitherto so 
mach limited in their degree of improvement. 
M. Guinand returned to his native place, and 
continued the construction of telescopes with 
uncommon ingenuity and success, himself not 
only having melted, formed, and polished the 
glasses, and calculated the adjustments, bu’ 
also constructed every part of the apparatus, 
and put it together. This remarkable example 
of untaught genius died in 123, aged seventy- 
six. His secret is confided to his son, who un- 
dertakes to continue the manufacture so im- 
portant to the scientific world, upon the same 
principles as his father. 
Bruce's Oriental Manuscripts —This cele- 
brated traveller's collection of manuscripts, 
formed by him in Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, and 
other countries of Africa, includes about 100 
volumes ; of which 24 are Hthiopic, | Coptic, 
l Persian, and the remainder Arabic. The 
Ethiopic manuscripts include 7 large volumes, 
5 comprising the Old Testament, and 2 the 
New one. In this £thiopic class, also, is the 
celebrated Chronicle of Axum, which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Brace by Ras Michel, Governor 
of Tigre ; it contains many curious traditional 
notices relative to the history and church of 
Abyssinia. Among the Arabic manuscripts is 
a*complete history of the conquest, literature, 
topography, and remarkable personages of 
Andalus, or Spain, in the best times of the 
Arabs, by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes: also, the 
great Biographical Dictionary of Ebre Khali- 
can, in 2 volumes; Al Masaondi’s excellent 
historical and geographical work, entitled the 
“ Meadows of Gold,” in 2 large volumes; the 
“ Star of the Garden,” a manuscript treatise of 
the geography of Egypt and the Nile ; Assion- 
ti's Topography, Antiquities, and Natura! His- 
tory of Egypt ; Macrizi’s Topography of Egypt, 
in 3 volumes. Many other rare and valuable 
works, illustrative of the history, geography, 
and natural productions of Egypt, Syria, Ara- 
bia, &c.; besides some curious tracts on medi- 
cine, the romance of Antar, and poetical collec- 
tions. There is also the Coptic manuscript 
found among the ruins of Thebes, in the an- 
cient residence of some Egyptian monks ; it is 
written on papyrus, and comprises 26 leaves of 
a small folio size. The characters are all capi- 
tals of the Uncial kind, and the manuscript, 
which may be attributed to the second, or the 
early part of the third century, has been alrea- 
dy described by Dr. Woide, in his introduction 
tothe Saladic Testament. The entire collec- 
tion of Bruce's manuscripts at present belongs 
to his daughter-in-law, and is deposited at Chel- 
sea Hospital, under the care of Colonel Spicer. 
Such is the value attached to this celebrated 
traveller's manuscripts, that for two or three 
articles in the Athiopic 1000 guineas have 
been offered and refused. 


Fizing of Crayon Colours—Mr. J. Smith 
son has discovered an easy and certain mode of 
fixing crayon colours, without injury. “On 
thinking on the subject,” he observes, “ the 
first idea which presented itself to me was that 
of gum water applied to the back of the picture ; 
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on canvas, there seemed little prospect of this 
fluid penetrating. But an oil would do so, and 
a drying one would accomplish my object. I 
applied drying oil diluted with spirit of turpen- 
tine ; after a day or two, when this was grown 
dry, I spread a coat of the mixture over the 
| front of the picture, and my crayon drawing 
became an oil painting.” 


Polish Jews —The Emperor Alexander, ad- 
verting to the number of Jews in Poland, and 
the provisional order of things now existing 
with respect to them, has published an ordi- 
nance, the substance of which is, that a com- 
mittee shall be formed to which all the Jews in 
the kingdom must address themselves on af- 
fairs relating to their general interests. This 
committee is to examine all the ancient laws 
respecting the resident Israelites, and to report 
its observations to the lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. It is authorized to suggest the ne- 
cessary modifications in the regulations which 
have been hitherto enforced, for the benefit of 
the Jews, and the new regulations which it 
may be expedient to adopt. The committee is 
to he composed of a director, two assessors, a 
chief clerk, and two secretaries ; and there will 
be added to it a council of advice, consisting of 
a president and five members, all Israelites. 


Education in Russia—There are six univer- 





sities in the Russian empire. The cities in 
which they are established, are Moscow, Pe- 
tersburgh, Casan, Dorpat, Cherkof, and Wilna. 
The natives of Russia are not allowed to go 
and study in a foreign country, until having 
attended for at least three years one of the 
Russian universities. Nevertheless, the chairs 
are few in number, several subjects are entire- 
ly interdicted, and the vigilance of the censor- 
ship cramps the professors in treating those 
which are allowed. The students are under all 
kinds of restraint, especially at Dorpat and 
Wilna ; where indeed disorders have occasion- 
ally taken place which required the interfer- 
ence of authority. The young Russians are 
not admitted into the military service until 
they have undergone an examination at one of 
these universities. That of Dorpat is princi- 
paily attended by youth from the three Baltic 
provinces ; and German is there the prevail- 
ing language. 

Russia has lately lost the two most distin- 
guished poets that this country could boast, viz. 
Kapnist and Dolgorouki. Kapnist was re- 
markable for many productions of — but 
principally for his tragedy of Jabeda (the 
Cheat). This piece is unquestionably the best 
that this northern clime can boast, except the 
two famous comedies of Fon Viesin---Medorosle 
(the Minor) and Brigadir (the Brigadier). 
The poems of Prince Dolgorouki (Buitie moero 
serdsa) breathe throughout a great love for his 
country and for truth. 

The Emperor of Russia has prohibited all the 
schools throughout the empire from using any 
foreign linen or cloth, and has established an- 
nual markets for the sale of native woollens. 

Some idea may be formed of the state of 
Russian literature from the fact that, previous 
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sia did not exceed 4,000, about the number an- 
nually contained in the catalogue of the Leip- 
zic fair. The number, now, however, it is as- 
serted, is augmented to about 8,000. There 
are at Moscow, it is stated, nine literary and 
ten printing establishments; at St. Peters- 
burgh, nine of the former and fifteen of the 
latter ; at Wilna, one of the former and four of 
the latter. In each of the towns of Riga, Dor- 
pat, Revel and Charkow, there is one literary 
and one printing establishment. In the whole 
empire there are nine letter foundries 

Africa —We have received accounts of a re- 
cent discovery in Central Africa, which will 
soon be laid before the public in greater detail ; 
but of which the following outline is sufficient- 
ly curious:---Major Clapperton and Captain 
Denham, in the course of their late expedition 
in that quarter of the world, arrived in the ter- 
ritory, and subsequently resided for some weeks, 
in the capital of a nation, whose manners and 
history seem likely to occupy, to no trivial ex- 
tent, the attention of the public of this country 
---we might safely say of the whole civilized 
world. They found a nation jet black in colour, 
but not in our sense of the term negroes, hav- 
ing long hair and fine high features. This peo- 
ple was found to be in a state of very high ci- 
vilization ; and above all, the British travellers 
witnessed a review of 7000 cavalry, divided in- 
to regular regiments, and all clothed in com- 
ylete armour. Six thousand wore the perfect 
Saubesk mail of the early Norman knights ; 
most strange by far of all, one thousand ap- 
peared in perfect Roman armour. The con- 
jectures to which this has given rise are vari- 
ous. We confess, for ourselves, that, looking 
to the polished and voluptuous manners ascrib- 
ed to these people, the elegance of their houses, 
&ec. &c.; in a word, the total difference be- 
tween them and any other race as yet discover- 
ed in the interior of “ Africa, the mother of 
monsters,” our own opinion is strongly that 
here we have a fragment of the old Numidian 

»pulation ; a specimen of the tribes who, after 
Coe-centeniiog and long co-operating with 
Imperial Rome, were at least fain to seek safe- 
ty in the central desert, upon the dissolution of 
the empire. In these squadrons Messrs. Clap- 
perton and Denham probably beheld the live- 
liest image that ever has been witnessed by 
modern eyes, of the legions of Jugurtha---may 
we not say of Hannibal? The armour, we un- 
derstand, is fabricated in the most perfect style 
of the art; and the Roman suits might be mis- 
taken for so many Herculanean or Pompeian 
discoveries, if it were possible for us to imagine 
the existence of genuine antiques possessing 
all the glossy finish of yesterday's workman- 
ship. One of these travellers has already set 
off on his return to this sable court. 


j 





Roman Sportsmen.—* At length the weather 


was declared favourable for shooting, and the 
Englishman prepared to get his gun and his 
gaiters in readiness. There was a great man, 
a Monsignore, to be of the party, and a prime 
day's sport stood in the Squire's expectation. 
In the morning he failed not to be at the ren- 
dezvons, where one or two caratelle awaited to 
carry the sporting company to the scene of ac- 
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tion. They accordingly mounted, and were 
borne along in high glee towards the Campag- 
na, each man burdened with a fire-arm, n 
which each shot without bursting it was a mi- 
racle. The vehicles, my friend also observed, 
were well stored, to obviate famine during the 
day's sport: all the dainties of Rome seemed 
to have been selected: there was a couple of 
gallinacci, each as large as a small sheep, those 
enormous turkeys, that Italy alone produces— 
pis’s flesh of all parts, and in all ways, boars’ 
neads, sausages, dried beans, ricotta, and cho- 
colate puddings---never was such a medley. 
Apparently they seemed to rely very little upon 
the day's sport for the adding to the feast. 

“ Having carefully deposited their moving 
larder in a lone osteria of the Campagna, or- 
dered the cooking of the dishes and the pre- 
— of the dinner, the eating of which our 

ingaro began already to suspect was to prove 
the chief amusement of the day, the party 
shouldered their guns, and marched along the 
Campagna. There was a great scarcity of 
dogs, my friend observed, and asked his com- 
panions once or twice how they hoped to raise 
the game, but they laughed in reply, and point- 
ed to an owl, which a boy carefully carried on 
his hand. The Squire stared and marvelled at 
this: he had heard of hawking, but owling was 
a sport beyond both his experience and com- 
prehension. However, as they seemed by their 
countenances to promise good sport, and anti- 
cipated his delight, which they wished to 
heighten by not acquainting him beforehand 
with their novel mode of sport, he accompani- 
ed them in humble, but no very confident ex- 
pectation of amusement; left off questioning, 
and attended the denouement of the day's 
sport 

* At a fit place for their operations, the par- 
ty halted; our squire put his gun to his shoul- 
der, in expectation of seeing a hare at least run 
forth ; but neither bird nor beast started on his 
view. The Romans in the mean time had 
stuck in the ground a limber stake, on which 
they placed, tied, that he miglit not escape, the 
aforesaid ciretta or owl, and then retiring from 
it they took shelter behind a little embankment, 
on which en tirailleur they rested their guns. 
The Briton obediently, but in amazement, fol- 
lowed their example. After some time the 
owl, left to himself, began to ery and chirrup 
and flutter on his stake, which had the effect 
desired by the hidden sportsmen. For flocks 
of larks began to draw near and gather round 
the noisy ow!, whether for the purpose of mock- 
ing their natural enemy and enjoying his cap- 
tivity, or fascinated by his music, my friend 
was not naturalist enough to discover. 

“ Lying down thus in a cold and unwhole- 
some marsh for no visible purpose was not at 
all to his taste, and he was about to make his 
discontent manifest, when his keen brother 
sportsmen fired one after another with alacrity 
---at the larks ; and certainly killed not a few. 
‘ What do you think of that sport?’ cried the 
Romans to him, as each held up one, and some 
a brace of poor little larks, proud as if an 
eagle fluttered in their grasp. The Squire 
was not only di sulted but being 


ag er into what he thought digracefal sport 


not yet discharged his gun ; lo- 
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sing his ape en in his ire, he turned his 
piece at the unfortunate decoy-ow!l, which had 
acted setter to the field of sportsmen, and shot 
the poor ciretta dead. 

“It was now the turn of the Romans to be 
angry at a conduct they could not divine the 
reason of ; but could only interpret by suppo- 
sing, that the ignorant Briton mistook the owl 
for the true game. And in this opinion he al- 
lowed them for peace-sake to rest, satisfied 
with having put an end to any further spert- 
couchant on that day, and resolved never again 
to set forth on a shooting expedition with Ro- 
mans. These gentiemen were not much griev- 
ed by the fate of the owl, and the interruption 
of the day’s sport, since it restored them sooner 
to the enjoyment of their dinner and osteria. 
Amidst the dainties, brought in such abundance 
from the city, the produce of the day’s sport, 
in the shape of ten larks, was added ; and to- 
wards the termination of the feast, whilst they 
were quaffing their purple wine, they expatiat- 
ed as true sportsmen on the masterly style in 
which each had covered and knocked-down his 
lark. The conversation then extended to other 
days of sport, in which many vaunted to have 
actually shot a thrush in the flagrant act of 
singing sweetly. A few such innocent boasts 
restored the Squire to his good humour ; for 
the rest of the evening he enjoyed the gaiety of 
the Roman Cockneys, with whom he vowed no 
more to visit the Campagna.” 


The Military Force of Chixna—The Russian 
traveller, M. Takowdy, collected during his 
stay in China some remarkable data relative 
to the present state of the military force of that 
empire, which, expressed in numbers, seems 
very formidable, but is far from being so in re- 
ality. He thinks, however, that certain esti- 
mates, which make the Chinese army amount 
to a million of infantry and eight hundred thou- 
sand cavalry, are much exaggerated. The re- 
gular troops are divided into four corps, ac- 
cording to the several nations. The first corps, 
67,800 strong, consists of Mantchous, the con- 
querors of the Empire, to which nation the fa- 
mily of the reigning Emperor belongs. These 
troops are the flower of the whole army, and 
enjoy extraordinary privileges. The second 
corps, of 21,000 men, consists of Mongols. The 
third, of 27,000 men, is composed of Chinese, 
whose ancestors.joined the Mantchous, and 
assisted them in the conquest of the empire. 
The fourth corps, which is the least esteemed, 
though the most numerous, is also Chinese : it 
is stated to amount to 500,000 men; who are, 
however, dispersed in garrisons in the interior 
of the empire. If we add to these 125,000 Chi- 
nese militia, the whole Chinese army will make 
740,000 men, of whom 175,000 are cavalry. 
There is, besides, a Mongol cavalry, which, 
with respect to its organization and the nature 
of its service, may be compared to the Russian 
troops from the Don and the Ural. Its amount 
is not.accurately known, but is stated by some 
at 500,000 men. 

All the Chinese soldiers are married; and 
their children, who are entered in the lists of 
the army from their very birth, recruit the corps 
to which they belong. Besides arms, a horse, 
a house, and a quantity of rice, each soldier of 
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| the first, second, and third corps, receives 2 
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monthly pay of three to four /anes, (six to 
eight silver rubles,) but must provide himself 
with clothing, whence there is 4 most laughable 
variety and irregularity in the uniforms. The 
troops of the fourth corps are furnished by the 
government with lands, which they must culti- 
vate for their subsistence. There is no army 
so easily recruited as the Chinese. Crowds 
flock to the standards to find a refuge from 
want and misery. Notwithstanding the m- 
mense sums which the maintenance of this 
foree costs, and which is said to amount to 
87,400,000 lanes, the spirit and discipline of the 
troops are at an inconceivably low ebb: so that 
the late Emperor Kia-King, issued, in the year 
1800, a proclamation, in which, after remind- 
ing the Mantchous of the heroic deeds done by 
them in former times, he reproaches them wit 
having become more unskilled in the military 
art, and more feeble than the Chinese them- 
selves, so many thousands of whom were over- 
come by a handful of their ancestors. 


The Abate Ciappe was as gay and gallant a 
gentleman as ever wore that dubious title and 
the petit collet. He was one of those sensual- 
ists, however, who are so more from vanity 
than propensity ; and to show how minor pas- 
sions will at times gain the end as success’ ull 


| as fuller and more worthy ones, Ciappe’s se 


fish gallantry had seldom or ever met witha 
repulse. The Abate’s delight was not in any 
individual enjoyment, but in the sum ; and ac- 
cordingly to Love the full measure of this, he 
kept a written account of his intrigues, speci- 
fying the parties, how gained, their character, 
anecdotes respecting them, the money paid, 
et cetera. In this manner, am almost 
ashamed to relate, the whole female world of 
Naples came into Ciappe’s books; and, as it 
was not beauty that moved him, but a whim 
resembling that of Don Giovanni; from 
whence I suppose he took the hint, to add 
another name, alla sua lista. He went syste- 
matically and successively to the task that his 
vanity had set him, and spared neither pains 
nor money to effect it. At the eve of an in- 
dustrious life, Ciappe’s complacent reflections 
looked over every rank and order in Naples, 
from the Princess to the Bourgeoisie, and 
could say to each,—“ thou art in my books.” 
Ciappe, I dare say, was not the first of these 
sensual ingtons ; however, his diary and 
himself were not doomed to pass to the obli- 
vion they deserved. It happened unluckily 
for the Abate one night, that a cavalier, on 
emerging from the terzo piano of a house in 
one of those steep and narrow streets that de- 
scend, or rather fall, from the heights of St. 
Elmo, down to the Toledo, was encountered 
by a bravo-barber, who seized him by the 
oulders, ere he was aware, deliberately pull- 
ed off his cravat, as if he was about to eve 
him, and then cut his throat with a razor. 
Not a stiletto was in the case, to preserve even 
the romance of the story: the truth is, as it is 
told. 
Ciappe was known to be the cavalier’s rival 
with the dame, and on the barber's (who was 
caught) being questioned, and at the same 
time tortured to confess who instigated him, 
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he said, as they had put into his mouth, Ci- | contentedly brook their prejudices and caprices, 


appe. This was testimony enough, and poor 
Ciappe was condemned to die. The fact was, 
that the barber had been mad, and his cutting 
of the throat was a frolic; moreover, Ciappe 
was a man likely to cut a throat for no wo- 
man. The court after condemnation became 
convinced of this, and he would certainly have 
been spared, but the police in seizing his pa- 
pers, had laid their hands also on the Abate’s 
diary. It was a document extremely curious 
and interesting, and the gentlemen superiors 
of the police spent hours in laughter over its 
contents. The circumstance got wind—it ran 
in whispers around Naples, that the Abate Ci- 
appe had kept a journal of all his bonnes for- 
tunes. A thousand females and upwards were 
aghast; they communicated their fears to on 


another---'twas easily done; they read a simi- | 1 


lar disaster in each other's countenance \ 
leawue was formed between the unfortunate 
Abate’s army of mistresses ; some from their 
palaces, others from behind their counter 
the latter, be it remarked, ten times as vin- 
dictive 

Ciappe’s liberation was already resolved 
upon, when a deputation from the frail assem- 
blage of fair, waited on the minister, and de- 
manded peremptorily the Abate’s journal and 
his head: a revolution was threatened in case 





| Paris about 22,000 annually ; 


of denial. The minister knew too well the ir- | 


resistible influence of all the wives of Naples ; 
he instantly conceded the point. The dreaded 
journal was given, and the poor Abate, the 
deserved victim of his licentious vanity, suf- 
fered under the guillotine for a crime that he 
had never committed 

Newhaven—It is pretty well known that the 
inhabitants of this village are a peculiar peo- 
ple, and that their race is preserved pure and 
uncorrupted by constant intermarriages. There 
is only one instance of a Newhaven man mar- 
rying out of his own sept ; but his wife, during 
his lifetime, was treated as an interloper by the 
other villagers, and even yet,_now that she is 
a widow, no one of them will exchange a word 
with her, though, for her husband's sake, they 
have adopted his children into their communi- 
ty. A peculiarity such as this concerns them- 
selves only ; but they have a few others that 
deeply concern the Edinburgh public, which is 
dependant upon them for regular supplies of 
fish. They tenaciously adhere to the ancient 
mode of fishing practised by their forefathers, 
rejecting all modern improvements, by which 
fishermen are enabled to catch fish of the first 
quality ata great depth; and hence, though 


our market is abundantly supplied at times, | 


we have few prime fish, with the exception of 
haddocks. Turbot here is the greatest of rarities, 
and so little known, indeed, by the generality 
of people, that halibut is often imposed upon 
them for it; yet there is abundance of turbot 
in the Firth, more especially towards its mouth. 
Then the Newhaveners have a practice of emi- 
grating in a body to the herring-fishery about 
this season of the year ; and, as a consequence, 
no white fish is to be seen in the market for 
weeks together. We wish well to so primitive a 
set of people as those of Newhaven ; but it is too 
much that the metropolis of Scotland should 





when these stand opposed to a regular supply 
of certain luxuries and necessaries of life, 
which Nature has so liberally provided in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; and we really c. ald 
wish that a few fishermen from the east coast 
of England would establish themselves upon 
the shores of the Firth, as it would be most 
advantageous, both to themselves and the pub- 
lic, and even to the Newhaveners, who could 
not be insensible to good example, when united 
with successful rivalry 

Mortality of Children—There are born at 
: about two-thirds 
of these are sent out to nurse in the country: 
of these, the mortality, during the first year, 
is three out of five : while of the 7,000 to 3,000 
vursed in Paris, more than half die within the 
year. In the very populous quarters of Paris, 
where the streets are narrow, and the inhabi- 
tants wretched, the mortality is about nine in 
ten in the first year. In the country, when 
good air, cleanliness and comfort are united, 
as in Normandy, the mortality during the first 
year is only one in eight At the Foundling 
Hospital at Paris, where they were all confined 
to the establishment, of 7/00 to 8,000 received 
annually, there only remaiged Is at the age 
often! 

The Academy, considering the importance 
of these facts, decided on communicating them 
to the Socicte Maternelle, and all the societies 
whose object it is to aid the unfortunate. Hith- 
erto these societies have invariably recommen 
ded mothers nursing their children; but it is 
evident that bad air, and other concomitant cir 
cumstances, more than counterbalance the ad 
vantages. It is more charitable, therefore, to 
aid them to send their children to nurse in the 
count ry 

Unirersity of Edinburgh—The Professors 
have come to a determination that henceforth 
no candidate shall be admitted for examination 
for the degree of M. D. unless he has studied 
four years in college, instead of three, as for- 
merly: and that during that time, he must at- 
tend to three new branches of medical science 
in addition to the nine hitherto taught, on all 
of which he must be examined, prior to gradua- 
tion. 


Gocthe—The property of the whole of his 
works has been purchased from Goéthe by a 
great publishing firm in Germany, for the sum 
of 100,000 francs; and itis said that measures 
will be adopted to prevent the pirating of the 
new edition in the various states of the Ger- 
manic confederation. 


Evenings at Home—Mrs. Barbauld’s share 
in Dr. Aiken's popular book for children has 
generally been supposed much greater than in 
fact it was: of the ninety-nine pieces of which 
it consisted, fourteen only are hers: viz. 

The Young Mouse; The Wasp and Bee ; 
Alfred, a drama; Animals and Countries ; Ca- 
nute’s Reproof; The Masque of Nature ; 
Things by their right names ; The Goose and 
Horse ; On Menethotures ; The Flying Fish ; 
A Lesson in the Art of Distinguishing ; The 


























Phenix and Dove ; The Manufacture of Paper ; 
The Four Sisters.—In a new edition will be ad- 
ded, Live Dolls. 

American Novels —1 would speak of them, 
in detail, if | had more time, now ; but as it is, 
I must content myself with observing that, it 
is only within two or three years, if the Novels 
of Brown are excepted—a newspaper novelist 
of America, whose powerful, strange books 
were accidentally re-produced here, a long 
while ago, and are now beginning to be acknow- 
ledged tor American stories—that such a thing 
as a novel, produced in America, had ever been 
heard of, in Great Britain. Five years ago, 
America was one of the last countries on earth, 
to which a novel reader of Europe, would have 
gone, fora native story. But now, a few pret- 
ty good novels, and a score, at least, of very 
bad ones, having found their way over the wa- 
ters, and all within two or three years, it has 
come to be regarded as good play, for the Lon- 
don publisher of a North American story, to 


avow the origin of it, one way or another, if 


not on the title-page, at least in a review. Five 
years since, he would have been shy—very 
shy of the word “ American.” He would have 
been likely to avoid any sort of ware, with such 
a mark ; and would rather suppress a part of 
the title page, than have it appear, in a work 
that he was about to re-publish. Now, it is di- 
rectly the reverse. Then,the words “ a North 
American story ;” or, “a Tale, by a North 
American,” would have been the death of a 
good novel; now, they would help off, a bad 
one.” Five years ago, it was a distinction, that 
was felt in America, for an author of that coun- 
try to be re-published here. It is not so at pre- 
sent. Every sort of trash is repeated here, 
now, because it is American 

Bibliomania seems to be coming once more 
into fashion. The rare library belonging to 
Messrs. Nicoll, printers, has been lately sold 
by Evans. Among the most curious articles 
were the original Scottish League and Cove- 
nant, a MS. on parchment, and a very ancient 
Hebrew MS. of the Pentatench, on vellum ; for 
which, it is said, a learned Jew offered 1,200/ 
Neither of these articles were sold.---A curious 
French MS. Poem of the fourteenth century, 
illuminated and written on vellum, by Gillion 
Le Musit, was bought by Thorpe, the book- 
seller, for 43/. The celebrated Mentz or Ma- 
zarin Bible, printed on vellum by Guttemberg 
and Faust, was bought by Mr. Perkins, the 
brewer, for 480 guineas. The Duke of Sus- 
sex bought the Latin Bible, without date, 
place, or name of the printer, but undoubtedly 
trom the press of Ulric Zell, for 44 guineas ; 
and the Latin Bible, printed at Nuremberg, 
1475, for 481. Mr. Thorpe bought several 
others at high prices. 





* So in feats of dexterity or strength, at Bar- 
tholomew Fair and Astley’s; nay—if a man 
wish to put his neck in jeopardy, any how, b 
a “terrific ascent’ at Vauxhall; or a “ terri- 
fie descent” from Dover Cliff, he does it now 
under the title of “an American.” 
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Property insured in England.—By an offi- 
cial report of the business of the various offices 
for fire insurances, in England, it appears 
there are forty-six offices or companies, and 
that the amount of duty they have paid to go- 
vernment for insurances effected by them, for 
the last year, amounts to 659,377/. The dut 
being three shillings for every 100l. insured, it 
follows that the total amount of property in- 
sured is, in round numbers, about 439,535,0001. 


The celebrated optician, Strayel, of Bale, 
has just finished an improved telescope, sixty- 
four feet long. It is said that with the aid 
of this enormous instrument several learned 
persons have been enabled to discover animated 
beings, roads, monuments, and temples in the 
moon. 

Italy—A celebrated improvisatrice, named Ro- 
sea Taddei, is now at Rome, where she excites 
the enthusiasm of numereus audiences, who 
behold her performances with delight and as- 
tonishment. On the third of last month, she 
composed, extemporaneously, on seven sub- 
jects, in different metres. An elegant style, 
splendid imagery, rhymes always happy, and 
verses always harmonious, have distinguished 
her effusions. She unites profound learning 
to the most lively wit. The Latin Academy 
have hastened to inscribe this new Corinna in 
the number of their members. 
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A Memoir of Dr. Parr is preparing by his 
friend Dr. Jolm Johnstone, of Birmingham, 
founded on materials left by Dr. Parr himself 
for that purpose; and illustrated by letters and 
papers of various kinds, exclusively in posses- 
sion of the Executors, (of whom Dr. John- 
stone is one,) and by communications from Dr. 
Parr’s most intimate friends, Dr. Dav¥, Mas- 
ter of Caius, Dr. Routh, President of Magda- 
len, Dr. Malthy, Archdeacon Butler, and other 
learned men. This Memoir of Dr. Johnstone's 
is intended to be prefixed to a collection of the 
works published by Dr. Parr himself, and a se- 
lection of the Sermons, Criticisms, Inscrip- 
tions and Miscellaneous matter, which he has 
left to a very considerable extent. 


A most important discovery has recently 
been made of Original Letters and Papers, 
written by Henry Hyde, second Earl of Cla- 
rendon, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, du- 
ring the reign of James II. These papers are 
for the most part addressed to the writer's 
brother, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, 
and Lord High Treasurer of England; and 
will be found to contain much curious matter 
illustrative of the private and political histor 
of Ireland, during the years 1675 to 1700. It 
is intended to publish them forthwith in 4 vols. 
8vo. uniformly with the last 8vo. editions of 
“ Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion,” and 
of “ Burnet’s History of his own Time.” 

With the above have also been brought to 
light, a Series of Original Manuscript Note 
Books of Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl 
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of Clarendon, and Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. They contain Reports of De- 
bates in the House of Commons during the 
Interregnum, from the year 1656 to 1659, the 
contents of yhich have never yet appeared in 
any printed collection of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. The chasm which has long been 
lamented as existing in this most interesting 
period of the English Annals will thus be 
filled. The MSS. will be published with Ex- 
planatory Notes, in 2 vols. Svo. uniformly with 
the above. 

Mr. Colburn will shortly publish a Romance 
by Ann Radcliffe, author of “ Thé Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” &c. This announcement will, 
no doubt, excite the greatest interest among 
all classes of the “reading public,” who wi 
eagerly welcome a new and genuine work by 
the “ Great Enchantress,” whose pen has ap- 
_—, been so long idle. The Pro Mes 

omance would have been published some 
years ago, had not the Author's nervous tem- 
perament, arising from the state of her health 
(which declined soon after the work in ques- 
tion was finished) made her hesitate to plunge 
again in the bustle of literary competition; 
and being in affluent circumstances, she could 
afford to indulge in the leisure and privacy 
she so much loved. Since the death of this 
celebrated lady, which took place in 1823, Mr. 
Radcliffe, her husband, has yielded to the so- 
licitations pressed on him, and has consented 
that her last Romance, which will be found 
quite worthy of her fame, should be given to 
the world. 

A Third Series of Sayings and Doings may 
soon be expected 

The Constitutional History of England, from 
the accession of Henry VII. to the death of 
George II. by Henry Hallam, Esq. will soon 
appear in 2 vols. 4to. 


The late John Lewis Burckhardt’s Travels 
in the Hedjas, will shortly be published. 


Mr. Murray has announced for publication, 
by authority of Lord Bathurst, the Recent 
Discoveries in Africa, made in the years 1822, 
1823, and 1824, extending across the Great 
Desert, to the tenth degree of Northern lati- 
tude, and from Kouka in Bornou, to Sockatoo, 
the capital of the Soudan Empire. By Major 
Dixon Denham, of His Majesty’s 17th Regi- 
ment of Foot; Captain Hugh Clapperton, of 
the Royal Navy (the survivors of the Expedi- 
tion) ; and the late Dr. Audney. 


The Rev. H. H. Milman has a new Drama- 
tic Poem in the press, to be called “ Anne 


Boleyn.” 


The Life of Erasmus, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. is in the press. Also, the Life of Gene- 
ral Wolfe, from original Documents. 


We are happy to mention, as a piece of lite- 
rary intelligence for the frequenters of the thea- 
tres, that there is at present in course of daily 
= a very spirited and clever little 

anual or Companion to the Play-houses, 
called The Thespian Sentinel. It comprises 
correct bills of the plays represented at all the 
houses for the current evening; together with 
remarks on the preceding night's performances. 








Dr. Southey will shortly publish Dialogues 
on various subjects. 

A Hebrew Tale, entitled Sephora, Deserip- 
tive of the country of Palestine, and of the 
Manners and Customs of the ancient Israel- 
ites, 2 vols. post 8vo. may shortly be expected 
to appear. 

Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, author of “ Vindicia 
Hebraicw,” &c., has in the press a volume of 
Moral Hebrew Tales, translated from ancient 
Hebrew works. To which will be prefixed, 
a Popular Essay on the still existing Remains 
of the Uninspired Writings of the Ancient 
Hebrew Sages. 


Report speaks very favourably of Mr. Galt's 
forthcoming Novel, The Last of the Lairds, 
which is printing. The subject is certainly 
congenial to his best manner 


Captain Brooke is on the point of publishing 
the two following works, which will complete 
his Travels in the North: Travels through 
Lapland and Sweden in the Winter Season; 
with various Observations relating to Finmark 
and its inhabitants, made during a short Resi- 
dence at Hammerfest, near the North Cape 
Winter Sketches in Lapland; or, Illustrations 
of a Journey made with Rein Deer, from 
Alten to the Shores of the Polar Sea, in 
69 deg. N. L., through Norwegian, Russian, 
and Swedish Lapland, to Tornea, at the ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bothnia; intended 
to exhibit a complete View of the Mode of 
Travelling with Rein Deer; the most striking 
incidents that occurred during the journey, 
and the general character of the Winter Sce- 
nery in Lapland. 


A volume, entitled Mary Queen of Scots, 
is ina forward state. It purports to be a re- 
lation of her persecutions, trials, and suffer- 
ings; with an exposure of the treacheries of 
Elizabeth, the conspiracies of the Protestant 
Lords, the forgeries of Buchanan, Knox, and 
Randolph, and the calumnies of Robertson, 
Laing, &e. : 


The Memoirs of Prince de Montbarry are on 
the eve of appearing. They are said to con- 
tain the secret history of the conduct of the 
French Cabinet in the affair of the American 
war. It would appear that the Marquis de la 
Fayette and the Duke de Lauzun did not go 
exactly as volunteers, as they wished to have 
it supposed, but were sent and paid by Go- 
vernment. Franklin's character will, it is 
said, not come forth as pure gold tried in the 
fire. 

About the close of the present year, we are 
taught to expect a considerable number of 
Miscellaneous Pieces for the instruction and 
amusement of Young Persons, from the pen 
of the late Mrs. Barbauld. 


Mr. G. Simpson, a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, has issued the Prospec- 
tus of a Work on Anatomy, as applicable 
to the Fine Arts, which, aided by Graphic 
exhibitions, will, we think, be very acceptable 
to the sculptor, the painter, and the engraver 
The Work will be dedicated, by permission, 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and published by 
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subscription, in Two Parts, price one guinea 
each. 

We are informed that Mr. E. T. Artis, the 
author of Roman Antiquities, to whose perse- 
veranee the public are indebted for the disco- 
very of the Roman station at Castor, in North- 
amptonshire, has nearly ready for publication, 
in 1 vol. 4to. his Antediluvian Phytology, il- 
lustrated by a collection of the Fossil Remains 
of Plants peculiar to the Coal formations of 
Great Britain. 

Early in November will be published, Part 
III. of Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue 
ef Ancient and Modern Books, containing 
Oriental and Hebrew literature, French 
books, Italian, Spanish, German, &c. odd 
volumes, and a large and miscellaneous Ap- 
pendix of valuable and scarce works peceutly 
purchased. 

A Member of the Asiatic Society has in the 
press, “ An Historical View of the Hindoo As- 
tronomy, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time.” 


A French translation of Scotch Border Min- 
strelsy will appear in Paris within a few days. 


The Modern French Biography, entitled 
“ Biographie des Contemporaines,” will be 
completed by the publication of two more 
volumes in the course of the month. 


Messrs. Truttel and Wurtz have in the press, 
both in English and in French, Secret Me- 
moirs of the Royal Family of France, during 
the Revolution; with original and authentic 
Anecdotes of contemporary Sovereigns, and 
other distinguished personages of that event- 
ful period: from the journal, letters, and con- 
versations of the Princess Lamballe. By a 
Lady of Rank, in the confidential service of 
that unfortunate Princess. Each edition will 
be published in two vols. 8vo., and will be ac- 
companied with a portrait and fac-similes. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture will 
appear in a few days. Also, the Gardener's 
Quarterly Register, and Magazine of Rural 
and Domestic Improvement, to be continued 
every month. 

Mr. Thomas Sharpe has announced a Dis- 
sertation on the Coventry Pageants and Mys- 
teries. A history of the earliest dramatic en- 
tertainments of this country has long been 
wanted, and this promises to be a curious and 
highly-interesting publication. 


The proprietor of Smirke’'s Ilustratiens to 
Shakspeare has nearly ready for publication 
a series of Plates in continuation of that un- 
dertaking, but which will consist of original 
designs, by the most celebrated Artists of the 
present day, and be found worthy to rank with 
such distinguished talent. 


The History of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland from the Restoration to the Re- 
volution. By the late Rev. Robert Wodrow, 
Miuister of the Gospel at Eastwood. A new 
Edition, in eight volumes Svo., containing a 
Memoir of the Author, a Preliminary Disser- 
tation, many Important Documents never be- 
fore published, numerous notes of [llustra- 
tions, Biographical Notices, &c. &c. By 
John Lee, D.D. one of the Ministers of Edin- 
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burgh, late Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Divinity in the University of St 
Andrew's. 


A Comparative View of Christianity, and 
all the other forms of religion which have ex- 
isted, particularly in regard to its moral ten- 
dency. By William Lawrence Brown, D.D. 
Principal of Marischall College, Aberdeen, 
&c. &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


We are informed that a complete History of 
the City of Westminster is in preparation. It 
will contain, besides anecdotes of the illustrious 
individuals who have resided in it, an am 
illustration of the sports and pastimes which 
took place in the palace of Whitehall during 
the reigns of James and of the Charles's. 
Every object of architectural and topographi- 
cal interest will be duly noticed. 


The German Novelists, a Series of Tales, 
Romances, and Novels, selected from the most 
celebrated German Writers. By the Transla- 
tor of Wilhelm Meister, and Author of the 
Life of Schiller. In three volumes post 8vo. 


A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By John 
Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. In one volume 
Svo. 


Mr. Tenant, author of Anster Fair, has a 
new Dramatic Poem in the press. 


Biographia Scottiana; or Lives of the Scots 
Worthies, is announced for publication in 
numbers. 


The Duties of a Lady’s Maid, by a Lady, 
are announced as in the press. 


The third edition of Stuart's History of the 
Steam Engine is just ready. 


William Tell, translated from the German 
of Frederic Schiller, will speedily be published 
in small Svo. 

The Auto-biographical Memoirs of Ferdi 
nand Frank are in the press. 

A Treatise on Clock and Watch-making, 
theoretical and practical, by Thomas Reid, 
author of the article “ Horology,” in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, is announced. 


We understand that the author of “ Biblical 
Gleanings,” whose studies peculiarly qualify 
him for the work, is preparing for the press 
a Bibliotheca Theologia, on a new plan, to em- 
brace every publication of value, with Critical 
Remarks, and Biographical Sketches. The 
First Part of which will shortly appear. 


Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, 
and their probable Connexion with the Shows 
of the Eleusinian and other Mysteries. By 
James Christie, a member of the Society of 
Dilettanti. 1 vol. demy 4to. with plates, will 
shortly be published. 

Mr. Hortshorne, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has in the press a volume of Metrica! 
Romances. 

An History of the Roman Emperors, from 
Augustus to the last Constantine, is an- 
nounced, from the classic pen of Mr. C. A 
Elton. 

Baron Cuvier announces a new edition of 
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Buffon, to which he will prefix two introduc- 
tory volumes. 

The English Gentleman's Library Manual ; 
or a Guide to the choice of useful modern 
Books in British and foreign literature, with 
biographical, literary, and critical notices, by 
William Goodhugh, is preparing for publica- 
cation in | vol. post Svo. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison is printing a Part- 
ing Memorial, consisting of discourses written 
and preached in China; at Singapore, on board 
ship at sea, in the Indian Ocean; at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and in England 

The English Gaelic and Gaelic English 
Dictionary is printed, and will be published 
early in November 

The Holy Inquisition! being an historical 
statement of the origin, progress, doctrine 
and fall of that infamous tribunal! originally 
written in Latin by Philip A. Limborch, D.D., 
re-modelled and enlarged by C. Mackenzie, 
will shortly appear. 

Preparing for publication, Remains of the 
Rev. Christian Frederick Schwartz, Missiona- 
ry im India; consisting of his Letters and 
Journals ; with a Sketch of his Life. 

The Second Correspondence of Madame de 
Maintenon and the Princess des Ursines, from 
the original letters, in the possession of the 
Duke de Choiseul, is in the press; and stated 
to contain a more interesting account of the 
political transactions and secret intrigues of 
the Court of Louis XIV. than any other hith- 
erto published 

Sir John Barrington’s Historical Anecdotes 
of Ireland are nearly ready 

Letters of Marshal Conway, from 1744 to 
1724, embracing the peried when he was com- 


mander of the forees and secretary of state, 





will speedily be published 

Sermons of the late Rev. J. Jortin, D.D., 
abridged by the Rev. G. Whittaker, M.A., 
are announced as nearly ready 

A new edition, considerably improved, of | 
Dawesii Miscellanea Critica, a Kidd, will 
speedily be published 

A new and complete edition is announced, 
of Origines Ecclesiastice ; or the Antiquities 
of the Christian Chureh, and other works of 
the late Rev. J. Bingham, M.A; with many 
additional annotations, several original ser- 
mons, and a biographica! account of the au- 
thor, by the Rev. R. Bingham, B.C.L. 

The Rev. C. Wellbeloved, Theological Tutor 
at the York College, has just published the 
fourth part of his improved Translation of the 
Bible, with Notes critical and explanatory, and 
with practical Reflections, for the use of fa- 
milies. This part completes the Pentateuch, 
with an abstract of the Mosaic Law, systema- 
tically arranged; and a Dissertation on the 
Jewish books and economy. 

A work, on the plan of the German literary 
almanacks, will be published, early in the 
month of November next, by Messrs. Baynes 
and Son, of Paternoster-row. The volume is 
intended more especially for the religious 





reader of literary compositions; and will, 


therefore, contain only those productions that 
have an obviously religious or moral tenden- 
cy. The illustrations (twelve in number) are 
by Martin, Westall, Corbould, Wright, Brooke, 
&c., and the engravings by Heath, Finden, 
Mitchell, Melville, &c. &c. 

The four volumes of Sermons by the late 
Dr. Doddridge, the publication of which was 
directed in his will, and which have hitherto 
remained in the custody of the family, will 
shortly appear. 

Scottish Songs, Ancient and Modern ; illus- 
trated with Notes, a critical Introduction, and 
characters of the most eminent Lyric Poets 
of Scotland, by Allan Cunningham, four vols 
y0st “vo. 

Dr. Birkbeck is adding to his public services, 
by undertaking to edite a great and magniti- 
cent work, displaying the Useful Arts and 
Manufactures of Great Britain, similar to 
“Les Arts et Metiers” of France. Its pub- 
lication will be commenced early next winter, 
and it will be subdivided so as to accord with 
the means of purchasers of every degree of 
fortune. The engravings alone will employ 
fifty artists during the three or four years of 
its progressive publication. 





NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Weddel’s Voyage to the South Pole, 8vo. 189. bds.— 
3enger’s Memoirs of Elizabeth Stewart, Queen of Bo 
hemia, 2 vols. &vo. i. 4. bds.—Kenilworth Festivities, 
er. 8vo. 129. haif-bound.—Barber’s Stories from English 
History, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Harness’s Shakspeare, with 
Notes, 8 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. bds.—Shepherd on the Law of 
Election, 12mo 15s. bds.—Sargant’s Aid to Memory, 
fuolseap 4to. 6s. post 8vo, 6s. 6d, —~ post 4to, 10s. Od, 
half-bound.—Tyrel!’s Antediluvian Phytology, roy. 4to. 
2/. 10s. bds.—Carpenter’s Calendarium Palestina, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Wright's Guide to Dubiin, 18mo. 9s. bds.—Beli- 
naye on the Stone, 8vo. fe. 6d. bds.—Fosbrooke on the 
Kidneys, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—A Century of Surgeons on 
Gonorrbwa, mo. 7s. bds.—Butter on Irritative Fever, 
8vo. 12s. bds.—Medico Chirurgical Transactions, Voi. 13, 
Part 1, 8vo. 12s, bds.—Campbell’s Fruits of Faith, 12mo. 
6s. bds.—Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire, Vol. 3, Swo. 1. 
4s. roy vo. i, 16y.—Marshal’s Naval Biegraphy, Vol. 2, 
Part 2. Sve. 158.—Niecolas’s Memoics of Lady Jaue Gray, 
post Svo. 7s, 6d. royal 8vo. 15s. bds.-—Opie’s Lilustrations 
of Lying, new edition, 2 vols. 12me. 10s, 6d. bds.—Can- 
ning’s Speeches at Liverpool, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Blumen- 
bach’s Natural History, translated by Gore, 8vo. l4s. bds. 
—Grant's Church History, Vol. 4, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Outlines 
of Truth, 12mo. 5s. bis. —Mattheson on the Globes, L2mo. 
1s. 6d. bound.—Stokes on the Stethoscope, post 8¥o, 6. 
6d. bds.—Haipin’s Cheltenham Anthology, 12mo. Ss. bds. 
—Sweet’s Hot-house Companion, 2d edition, 8%. bds.— 
Dissuasives from Popery, 8vo. 6d. sewed.—Rivington’s 
Annual Register for 1612, 8vo. i. bds.—Dunatian, 2d 
edition, 2 vols. l2mo. 18s. bds.—Smith’s English Flora, 
vol. 3. vo. 12s. bds.—The Elegant Letter Writer, 3s. bds. 
—Forsyth’s Antiquary’s Portfolio, 2 vols. post. 8vo. 18s. 
bds.—Williams’s Abstracts of the Acts 6 Geo, IV., 8ve. 
14s.—Horner’s Greek Grammar, 12mo. 4s. bound.—Ros- 
coe on the Law of Actions relating to real Property, 2 
vols. 8vo. Il, 15s. bds.—Hands on Fines and Recoveries, 
new edition, 12s. bds.—Richardson’s Expository Dis- 
courses, 8vo. 9s, bds.—Swete’s Prayers, new edit. 3s. od, 
bds—Piatt’s English Synonymes, Lamo. 5s, bds.—Guilt's 
Architecture of Vetruvius, plates, 4to. 1. 16s. bds —The 
English in Italy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 10s. bds.—Phantas- 
magoria, or Sketches of Life and Character, 2 vols. post 
Svo. 189. bda—The Adventures of Don Ulloa, 12mo. 7s. 
half-bound.—The Cawisard, a Tale, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. ls. 
bds.—Kitchiner on the Eyes, Part Il. 12mo, 9s. bds.— 
Relies of Antiquity, i2mo. 4. half-bound.—Harris’s Na- 
tural History of the Bible, 12mo. 8. bds.—Edwards’s 
Greek Epigrams, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Grey’s Memoria 
Technica, applied to Chronology and History by Todd, 
foolscap, 4s. 6d. bds.—Butcher’s Chronology of the Kings 
of England, 2s.—The Pictorial Atlas, No. L. folio, 7s. 6d. 
sewed.—Sherwood’s My Uncle Timothy, 2s. bds.—Rose’s 
Four Sermons on Protestant Religion in Germany, Sve. 
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